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THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


MEMBERSHIP 
All who are interested in the welfare of Catholic educational work 
are invited to become members of the National Catholic Educational 
Association. It is the desire of the Executive Board that the mem- 
bership be increased so that the organization may represent a power- 
ful influence in favor of religious education in America, and, also, 
that the Association may be provided with adequate funds for the 
support of its activities. The funds for the support of the Associa- 

tion are derived from the following sources: 


Sustaining Membership 


Any one desiring to give special aid to the Association may become 
a sustaining member. The annual fee for such membership is $10.00. 


Seminary Dues 
Each Seminary in the Seminary Department pays an annual fee 


of $25.00. College and University Dues 


Each College and University in the College and University Depart- 
ment pays an annual fee of $20.00. 


High School and Academic Dues 


Each High School and Academy with an enrollment over 250 pays 
an annual fee of $10.00; each with enrollment under 250 pays an 
annual fee of $5.00. 

School Superintendents’ Dues 

Each Superintendent in the School Superintendents’ Department 

pays an annual fee of $5.00. 


Elementary School Dues 


Priests, teachers, and laymen may become members of this Depart- 
ment. A parish school may be enrolled as a member. The annus? 


fee is $2.00. General Membership 


Any one interested in the work of Catholic education may become 
a member of the Association. The annual fee is $2.00. 


Donations 

Special donations are received from time to time from those who 
wish to help in the work. 

The Annual Report and current publications of this Association are 
sent to all members. Information in regard to the Association may 
be obtained from the Secretaries of the Departments or from the Sec- 
retary General. Remittances outside of the time of the convention 
should be sent to the office of the Secretary General. Checks should 
be made payable to the National Catholic Educational Association. 

General office of the National Catholic Educational Association. 

1812 MAssAcHuUSETTs Avs., N. W., 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 


SECTION 1. The name of this Association shall be the 
Catholic Educational Association of the United States. 


ARTICLE II 
OBJECT 


SECTION 1. The object of this Association shall be to 
keep in the minds of the people the necessity of religious 
instruction and training as a basis of morality and sound 
education; and to promote the principles and safeguard the 
interests of Catholic education in all its departments. 

SEc. 2. To advance the general interests of Catholic edu- 
cation, to encourage the spirit of cooperation and mutuai 
helpfulness among Catholic educators, to promote by study, 
conference, and discussion the thoroughness of Catholic 
educational work in the United States. 

SEc. 3. To help the cause of Catholic education by the 
publication and circulation of such matter as shall further 
these ends. 

ARTICLE III 


DEPARTMENTS 


SECTION 1. The Association shall consist of the Catholic 
Seminary Department; the Catholic College and University 
Department; the Catholic School Department. Other De- 
partments may be added with the approval of the Executive 
Board of the Association. 

Sec. 2. Each Department regulates its own affairs and 
elects its own officers. There shall, however, be nothing 
in its regulations inconsistent with the provisions of this 
Constitution. 





CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE IV 
OFFICERS 


SECTION 1. The officers of the Association shall be a 
President General; several Vice Presidents General to cor- 
respond in number with the number of Departments in the 
Association; a Secretary General; a Treasurer General; 
and an Executive Board. The Executive Board shall consist 
of these officers, and the Presidents of the Departments, 
and two other members elected from each Department of 
the Association. 

SEc. 2. All officers shall hold office until the end of the 
annual meeting wherein their successors shall have been 
elected, unless otherwise specified in this Constitution. 


ARTICLE V 
THE PRESIDENT GENERAL 
SECTION 1. The President General shall be elected an- 


nually by ballot, in a general meeting of the Association. 

Sec. 2. The President General shall preside at all meet- 
ings of the Association and at the meetings of the Executive 
Board. He shall call meetings of the Executive Board by 
and with the consent of three members of the Board, and 
whenever a majority of the Board so desire. 


ARTICLE VI 
THE VICE PRESIDENTS GENERAL 


SECTION 1. The Vice Presidents General, one from each 
Department, shall be elected by ballot in the general meet- 
ing of the Association. In the absence of the President 
General, the First Vice President General shall perform his 
duties. In the absence of the President General and First 
Vice President General, the duties of the President General 
shall be performed by the Second Vice President General; 
and in the absence of all these, the Third Vice President 
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General shall perform the duties. In the absence of the 
President General and all Vice Presidents General, a pro- 
tempore Chairman shall be elected by the Association on 
nomination, the Secretary putting the question. 


ARTICLE VII 
THE SECRETARY GENERAL 


SECTION 1. The Secretary General shall be elected by the 
Executive Board. The term of his office shall not exceed 
three years, and he shall be eligible to reelection. He shall 
receive a suitable salary, and the term of his office and the 
amount of his compensation shall be fixed by the Executive 
Board. 

SEc. 2. The Secretary General shall be Secretary of the 
general meetings of the Association and of the Executive 
Board. He shall receive and keep on record all matters 
pertaining to the Association and shall perform such other 


duties as the Executive Board may determine. He shall 
make settlement with the Treasurer General for all receipts 
of his office at least once every month. He shall give bond 
for the faithful discharge of his duties. He shall have his 
records at the annual meeting and at the meetings of the 
Executive Board. 


ARTICLE VIII 
THE TREASURER GENERAL 


SECTION 1. The Treasurer General shall be the custodian 
of all moneys of the Association, except such funds as he 
may be directed by the Executive Board to hand over to 
the Trustees of the Association for investment. He shall 
pay all bills when certified by the President General and 
Secretary General, acting with the authority of the Execu- 
tive Board. He shall make annual report to the Executive 
Board, and shall give bond for the faithful discharge of 
his duties. 
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CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE IX 
THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


SECTION 1. The Executive Board shall have the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the Association. It shall make 
arrangements for the meetings of the Association, which 
shall take place annually. It shall have power to make 
regulations concerning the writing, reading, and publishing 
of the papers of the Association meetings. 

Sec. 2. It shall have charge of the finances of the Asso- 
ciation. The expenses of the Association and the expenses 
of the Departments shall be paid from the Association 
treasury, under the direction and with the authorization of 
the Executive Board. No expense shall be incurred except 
as authorized by the Executive Board. 

SEc. 3. It shall have power to regulate admission into the 
Association, to fix membership fees, and to provide means 
for carrying on the work of the Association. 

Sec. 4. It shall have power to create Trustees to hold the 
funds of the Association. It shall have power to form com- 
mittees of its own members to facilitate the discharge of 
its work. It shall audit the accounts of the Secretary Gen- 
eral and of the Treasurer General. It shall have power 
to interpret the Constitution and regulations of the Asso- 
ciation, and in matters of dispute its decision shall be final. 
It shall have power to fill all vacancies occurring among 
its members. 

SEc. 5. The Executive Board shall hold at least one meet- 
ing each year. 


ARTICLE X 
MEMBERSHIP 


SECTION 1. Any one who is desirous of promoting the 
objects of this Association may be admitted to membership 
on payment of membership fee. Payment of the annual fee 
entitles the member to vote in the meetings of this Associa- 
tion, and to a copy of the publications of the Association 
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issued after admission into the Association. The right to 
vote in Department meetings is determined by the regula- 
tions of the several Departments. 


ARTICLE XI 


MEETINGS 


SECTION 1. Meetings of the Association shall be held at 
such time and place as may be determined by the Executive 
Board of the Association. 


ARTICLE XII 
AMENDMENTS 


SECTION 1. This Constitution may be amended by a two- 
thirds vote of the members present at an annual meeting, 
provided that such amendment has been approved by the 
Executive Board and proposed to the members at a general 
meeting one year before. 


ARTICLE XIII 


BY-LAWS 


SECTION 1. By-Laws not inconsistent with this Consti- 
tution may be adopted at the annual meeting by a majority 
vote of the members present and voting; but no By-Law 
shall be adopted on the same day on which it is proposed. 


BY-LAWS 


1. The Executive Board shall have power to fix its own 
quorum, which shall not be less than one-third of its 
number. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In order to cooperate patriotically with the efforts of the 
Office of Defense Transportation to eliminate unnecessary 
travel on the railroads, the Executive Board of the National 
Catholic Educational Association decided to dispense with 
the Annual Convention for the year 1943. As a consequence, 
this year there are no Proceedings to print and the members 
and friends of the Association will be deprived of the infor- 
mation and inspiration that they have been accustomed to 
derive from the printed record of the Annual Meeting. 


In order to compensate for this deprivation, even though 
it must necessarily be in a very small degree, this volume 
has been compiled. It contains some of the outstanding 
papers read at the regional meetings of the Association, 
together with the reports of some important committees. 


Papers have likewise been included on Latin American Rela- 
tions, Post-War Educational Planning, and the Reorganiza- 
tion of American Education. It is hoped that though the 
contents of this volume are limited in scope, they will prove 
valuable to a large circle of readers. 


Meanwhile, under great handicaps, the National Catholic 
Educational Association continues in its active apostolate 
for Catholic schools. Committees have been appointed to 
study particular phases of our educational work and it will 
make valuable reports. Through such publications as the 
College Newsletter, the Quarterly Bulletin of the Secondary 
School Department, and the regular bulletins of the Associa- 
tion, the officers will strive to serve the membership until 
such time as it will be possible to resume our regular 
activities. 





MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


PENNSYLVANIA HOTEL, NEW YorRK, N. Y., 
June 25, 1942, 10:00 A.M. 


The President General, the Most Reverend John B. Peter- 
son, presided. 

Present were: Rev. John J. Clifford, 8.J., Mundelein, IIl.; 
Rev. William F. Cunningham, C.S8.C., Notre Dame, Ind.; 
Right Rev. Joseph V. S. McClancy, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. 
Paul E. Campbell, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Brother Eugene A. 
Paulin, S.M., Kirkwood, Mo.; Right Reverend Richard J. 
Quinlan, Boston, Mass.; Right Rev. Edward G. Murray, 
Boston, Mass.; Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Right Rev. William T. Dillon, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Rev. Julius W. Haun, Winona, Minn.; Rev. Edward V. Stan- 
ford, 0.S.A., Villanova, Pa.; Rev. Julian L. Maline, S.J., 
West Baden Springs, Ind.; Brother William Sharkey, S. C., 
Vicksburg, Miss.; Rev. Felix N. Pitt, Louisville, Ky.; Rev. 
William R. Kelly, New York, N. Y.; Rev. George Johnson, 
Washington, D. C., Secretary. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
approved. 

The Right Reverend Richard J. Quinlan, Treasurer Gen- 
eral of the Association, presented the annual financial report, 
which was referred to an Auditing Committee, consisting 
of the following members: Rev. John J. Clifford, S.J., Right 
Rev. William T. Dillon, Rev. Julian L. Maline, S.J.. Right 
Rev. Joseph V. S. McClancy, Rev. Felix N. Pitt. 


The Auditing Committee made the following report: 
“We have examined the report of the Treasurer General 


and find that it agrees with the receipts and vouchers and is 
correct. 


“(Signed) JOHN J. CLIFFORD, S.J., 
“Chairman.” 
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It was voted to accept the report of the Auditing Com- 
mittee. It was voted to accept the report of the Treasurer 
General. 

Following a recommendation of the Auditing Committee, 
it was voted to allot to the Treasurer General the sum of 
$500.00 to cover necessary expenses for the year 1942-43. 

The Reverend William F. Cunningham, C.S.C., reported 
that due to changed conditions in Notre Dame University, 
the President of that Institution, the Very Rev. J. Hugh 
O’Donnell, C.S.C., requests the Executive Board to recon- 
sider its previous action by which it decided to hold its 
1943 Meeting at Notre Dame University. It was voted 
to instruct the Secretary General to consult the Archbishop 
of Chicago with regard to holding the 1943 Meeting in 
Chicago at the Stevens Hotel during Easter Week. 

It was voted to authorize the President General to appoint 
a Committee on Educational Reorganization, such Commit- 
tee to include representatives from the various educational 
levels, its purpose being to make a study of possible changes 
that might be made in the reorganization of our schools. 
Adequate funds are to be put at the disposal of the Com- 
mittee, which is to report to the Executive Board. 

It was voted to volunteer the services of the Association 
to the Bishops’ Committee on Peace. 

It was voted to appoint a committee to cooperate with the 
Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade for the purpose of de- 
veloping materials for mission education to be used in the 
elementary schools, the secondary schools, and the colleges. 

The Secretary General reported concerning developments 
in the field of Federal Aid to Education, as well as in the 
relationships between the War Manpower Commission and 
the colleges and universities. 

It was voted to make such additions to the staff of the 
National Office, as the Secretary General may deem neces- 
sary for the better conduct of the affairs of the Association. 

The meeting adjourned at 4:00 P. M. 

GEORGE JOHNSON, Seeretary. 
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PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO, ILL., 
June 23 and 24, 1943, 10:00 A.M. 
The following members were present: Rev. William F. 
Cunningham, C.S.C., Notre Dame, Ind.; Rev. Paul E. Camp- 
bell, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Brother Eugene A. Paulin, S.M., Kirk- 
wood, Mo.; Right Rev. Richard J. Quinlan, Boston, Mass.; 
Right Rev. Edward G. Murray, Boston, Mass.; Very Rev. 
Stephen Thuis, O.S.B., St. Meinrad, Ind.; Right Rev. Wil- 
liam T. Dillon, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Julius W. Haun, 
Winona, Minn.; Very Rev. Edward V. Stanford, 0O.S.A., 
Villanova, Pa.; Rev. Julian L. Maline, S.J., West Baden 
Springs, Ind.; Rev. Bernardine B. Myers, O.P., Oak Park, 
Ill.; Brother William Sharkey, S.C., Mobile, Ala.; Rev. 
Edmund J. Goebel, Milwaukee, Wis.; Rev. Felix N. Pitt, 
Louisville, Ky.; Very Rev. Msgr. William R. Kelly, New 
York, N. Y.; Right Rev. George Johnson, Washington, D. C., 
Secretary. 
In the absence of the Most Reverend President General, 
the Reverend William F. Cunningham, C.S.C., Ph.D., pre- 


sided. The minutes of the previous meeting were approved. 
The Secretary General presented his report for the year. It 
was voted to accept the report and place it on file. 

The Secretary General presented the following report 
concerning membership in the Departments for the year 
ending June 30, 1942: 


Seminary Department 

Minor Seminary Section 

College and University Department 
Secondary School Department 
Sustaining Membership 

General Membership 

School Superintendents’ Department 
Elementary School Department 

Deaf Education Section 

Blind Education Section 


. It was voted that the report be approved and filed. 
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The report of the Treasurer General was presented. It 
was voted that the Chair appoint an Auditing Committee to 
examine the report. The Chair appointed Monsignor Dillon, 
Monsignor Murray, Father Maline, Doctor Pitt, and Doctor 
Goebel. 


The Auditing Committee made the following report: 


“We have examined the report of the Treasurer General 
and find that it agrees with the reecipts and vouchers and is 
correct. 

“(Signed) WILLIAM T. DILLON, 
EDWARD G. MURRAY, 
JULIAN L. MALINE, 8.J.. 
FELIX N. PITT, 
EDMUND J. GOEBEL.” 


The question of the present status of the officers of the 
Association and the possible need of an election was dis- 
cussed at length. It was voted in view of the present emer- 


gency and the impossibility of holding a general convention, 
the present general officers of the Association, including 
members of the Executive Board, shall hold office through- 
out the emergency or until other provisions can be made, 
preferably at a general convention; subject to the proviso 
that any Department may make changes in its own repre- 
sentation on the Executive Board if and when such Depart- 
ment may find opportunity to conduct an election according 
to its By-Laws. This action is warranted by the recom- 
mendation of the Advisory Committee and by the interpre- 
tation of Article IX, Section 4 of the Constitution, sub- 
mitted by the Chairman of the Advisory Committee, the 
Most Reverend Francis W. Howard, D.D., in a letter to the 
Secretary General, June 20, 1943, which is herewith spread 
on the minutes: 


“T believe that Section 4, Article IX, of the Constitu- 
tion of the Association could be invoked as the warrant 
for asking the members of the Executive Board and the 
officers of the Departments to continue in office until 
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the cessation of the emergency would make it possible 
to hold the general annual meeting. I know that it 
was the understanding of the Board in early days that 
the Board could handle any emergency that might arise 
and that any action taken by the Executive Board 
under such circumstances would be subject to revision 
when the opportunity would arise. It seems to me that 
it would be a mistake to make any notable changes at 
this time and I am confident that the Association would 
back the members of the Executive Board in any such 
temporary action they might take. I believe also that 
this was the mind of the Advisory Commitiee.” 


It was voted that the elected officers of the several Depart- 
ments shall be held to be in office and shall be charged with 
carrying on the business of their respective Departments 
throughout the present emergency unless and until the De- 
partment may meet in departmental convention or make 
other provisions for new elections in accordance with the 
By-Laws of the Department. 

It was voted to recommend to the different Departments 
to hold meetings of their Executive Committees and that 
the regional groups continue to hold meetings when condi- 
tions make it possible. 


The Secretary General presented a communication from 


the National Association of Secondary School Principals 
concerning the problem of awarding secondary school credit 
for educational experience in military service to students 
who enter the service forces before graduation. A sug- 
gested program for this purpose has been prepared by a 
committee of which the Right Reverend Monsignor John 
J. Bonner, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, Philadel- 
phia, is a member representing the N.C. E. A. It was voted 
to approve this program and the Secretary General was in- 
structed to inform the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals of this action. 

The Secretary General presented a communication from 
Harry W. Seitz, Ph.D., President of the National Catholic 
Music Educators Association, requesting that the N. C. E. A. 


fe) 
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consider that Association for affiliation as a department. It 
was voted to express to Doctor Seitz and to the National 
Catholic Music Educators Association the friendly interest 
of the Executive Board. The Board, however, regrets that 
there is in the Constitution and By-Laws of the N. C. E. A. 
no provision for affiliating other associations that are na- 
tional in scope. It suggests that the National Catholic Music 
Educators Association can work successfully through the 
Diocesan Superintendents in relation to parish school 
activities. 

It was voted that a Subcommittee be appointed to consider 
possible ways and means of affiliating with the N. C. E. A. 
other national Catholic groups whose activities are related 
to education. The Chair appointed the following Subcom- 
mittee: 


Rev. Edmund J. Goebel, Very Rev. Msgr. William R. Kelly, 
and Rev. Julius W. Haun. 
The Secretary General reported on the activities of the 


Liaison Committee for International Education and pre- 
sented an invitation from that Committee to the N. C. E. A. 
to become one of its cooperating groups. It was voted that 
whilst the Executive Board of the N. C. E. A. is vitally inter- 
ested in the question of International Education it does not 
at this time desire to commit itself to active cooperation with 
the Liaison Committee for International Education. In this 
very important matter the Board expressed its preference to 
work through and with the American Council of Education. 

On April 15, the Secretary General, in the name of 
the Executive Board of the National Catholic Educational 
Association, wrote a letter to the Honorable Elbert D. 
Thomas, Chairman of the Committee on Education and 
Labor of the United States Senate in opposition to Senate 
Bill 875 entitled: “A Bill to Provide for the Preparation of 
High School Students for Wartime Service.” The Secretary 
General reported concerning correspondence and confer- 
ences he has had through the United States Commissioner of 
Education, Dr. John W. Studebaker, concerning this legisla- 
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tion. As a result, Doctor Studebaker agreed to certain 
changes in the language of the Bill which have been made 
and accepted by the Senate Committee. It was voted to take 
the following opposition with regard to Senate Bill 875: 


“1. The Board is doubtful about the necessity for 
the expenditure of federal funds for the more efficient 
pre-induction training of high school students for war 
service as provided for in Bill 875. The individual 
members reporting from different parts of the country 
are convinced that the high schools are succeeding very 
well in adjusting themselves to wartime needs. Their 
reaction to the Victory Corps, based on experience in 
their own local communities, is mixed, though in gen- 
eral they feel that, where it has been inaugurated, its 
influence on the students and on the schools is good. 
They are not convinced that it needs any particular 
stimulation from the Federal Government. 

“2. With this reservation the Executive Board of the 
National Catholic Educational Association withdraws 
its opposition to Senate Bill 875 if the changes outlined 
by the Commissioner of Education in his letter of June 
4, 1943, are made before the Bill is brought up for a 
vote on the floor of the Senate. They feel that the best 
procedure would be for the Committee on Education 
and Labor to recall the Bill and amend it.” 


It was voted to instruct the Secretary General to convey 
to His Excellency, the Most Reverend John B. Peterson, 
D.D., President General, the expression of its great esteem 
and of its prayerful good wishes for his speedy recovery. 

The meeting adjourned. 

GEORGE JOHNSON, 
Secretary. 





JOINT MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 
AND THE COMMITEE ON REORGANIZATION 


PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO, ILL., 
June 24, 1943, 10:00 A. M. 
To DISCUSS PROGRESS REPORT ON REORGANIZATION 

Those present were: 

EXECUTIVE BoARD—Brother Eugene A. Paulin, 8.M., pre- 
siding; Rev. Paul E. Campbell, Right Rev. Edward G. Mur- 
ray, Very Rev. Stephen Thuis, 0.8.B., Right Rev. William T. 
Dillon, Rev. Julius W. Haun, Very Rev. Edward V. Stanford, 
O.S.A., Rev. Julian L. Maline, S.J., Rev. Bernardine B. 
Myers, O.P., Brother William Sharkey, 8.C., Rev. Felix N. 
Pitt, Very Rev. Msgr. William R. Kelly, and Right Rev. 
George Johnson. 

COMMITTEE ON REORGANIZATION—In addition to Mon- 
signor Murray and Father Pitt mentioned above: Right 
Rev. Walter A. Roddy, Rev. William F. Cunningham, C.S.C., 
Rev. C. Elwell, Rev. John L. Harrington, Rev. William J. 
McGucken, S.J., and Rev. Leo J. Streck. 

After opening the meeting with prayer, each of the mem- 
bers of the Executive Board was called on to comment on 
the Report. The remarks indicated general acceptance of 
the plans to accelerate the brighter pupils in the elementary 
schools especially as proposed in Plans I and II. Several of 
the members of the Executive Board expressed themselves 
as confused by Plan III for the elementary school and by the 
high school and college plans as presented in the Report. 

The Executive Board recommended deletion of the section 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine as not pertinent, 
also of Elementary Plan III. 

It was moved, seconded, and passed by the Executive 
Board to publish Plans I and II of that section of the Prog- 
ress Report dealing with the Elementary School, and to 
indicate in the Report that plans for the high school and 


, 
college are being developed. C. ELWELL, 


Secretary. 





FINANCIAL REPORT 
of 


The National Catholic Educational 


June 18. 


1942 


July 14. 


July 14. 


July 


July 


July 
July 


July 


July 
Sept. 


Sept. 


Association 


TREASURER GENERAL’S REPORT 
Boston, Mass., June 19, 1943. 
Receipts 


To Cash— 
Balance on hand as per last statement $9,200.98 


Received per Secretary General : 5,000.00 
Received per Secretary General 3,000.00 


Total cash received $17,200.98 


Expenditures, 
By Cash— 

Order No. 1. Members of Executive Board—Expenses in at- 

tending meeting, New York, N. Y., June 25, 

1942 $334.82 
Order No. 2. Right Rev. Richard J. Quinlan, Treasurer Gen- 

eral—Expense account, from July 1, 1942, to 

June 30, 1943 500.00 
Order No. 8. Right Rev. George Johnson, Secretary Gen- 

eral—Expense account, from July 1, 1942, to 

June 30, 1943 500.00 
Order No. 4. Rev. Eugene Gehl, Chairman, Catholic Deaf Edu- 

eation Section—Expenses for printing and 

postage, year ending June 30, 1942 8.00 
Order No. 5. National Catholic Welfare Conference—Building 

service for June, 37.50 
Order No. Security Storage Company—Rental of vaults for 

publications 39.00 
Order No. . Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation— 

Quarterly inspection in May, 1942.... 

Plates and _ ribbon 


Ginn’s—Office supplies 

Right Rev. Edward G. Murray—Expenses in at- 
tending meeting of Executive Board, New 
York, N. Y., June 25, 1942 

N. C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reim- 
bursement for check to Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York, N. Y., for expenses in connection 
with meeting of Executive Board, New York, 
N. Y., June 25, 1942 

Western Union Telegraph Company—Telegrams 

Ransdell Incorperated—Printing—Envelopes ... 

National Catholic Welfare Conference— 


— service for July and August, 
19 


Circular Division—No. 7211—Minutes 
of meeting of Executive Board 
Contra Account—1 Whirlaway Circular 


N. C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reim- 
bursement for check to Rev. William F. Cun- 
ningham, C.S.C., for expenses incurred in at- 
tending meeting of ron Institute, 
ae gees Ohio, May 1, 194 

Order No. 15. N. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reim- 
sinaeeiane for exchange charges by Liberty 
National Bank 


22 





Jan. 29. 


Jan. 29. 


Jan. 29. 


Order No. 16 


Order No. 17. 


Order No. 18. 


Order 


Order No. 
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N. C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reim- 
bursement for checks to extra office help from 
June 26, 1942, to July 31, 1942 

. C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reim- 
bursement for check October 28, 1942, to 
Brother Potamian, F.S.C., Secretary, Eastern 
Regional Unit, College and University De- 
partment as follows: 

Deficit on expenses of Unit for 1939-40 $8. 60 

Expenses of Unit, April 1, 1941 

Expenses of Unit from April, 

to September, 1942 


. C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reim- 
bursement for checks to following for ex- 
penses incurred in attending meeting of Com- 
mittee on Reorganization, New York, N. Y., 
November 6, 1942: 

Rev. William F. Cunningham, C.S.C.. $50.00 

Rev. W. J. McGucken, S.J 63.00 

Brother William, C.S.C 

Rev. John L. Harrington 

Rev. Leo J. Streck 


Dr. Arthur M. Murphy, Secretary, Midwest Re- 
gional Unit, College and University Depart- 
ment—Expenses of Unit from March 24, 1941, 
Go BERVE BE, Bbc ccvcccccesccccciccnccscas 
C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—-Reim- 
bursement for check December 15, 1942, to 
Albert A. Burch for lumber ~~ shelving in 
N. C. W. C. Annex for N. C. E. A. publica- 
tions 

. C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reim- 
bursement for check December 16, 1942, to 
WwW. Cc. Oe earpenter, for labor on shelving 
in N. C. . C. Annex for N. C. E. A. publi- 
cations 

. C. E. A. Washington Bank * Account—Reim- 
bursement for check December 23, 1942, to 
J. E. Ennis for painting shelving in N. C. W. 
C. Annex for N. C. E. A. publications, and 
material 

Rev. Julian L. Maline, S.J., President, Secondary 
School Department—Budgets for Regional 
in of Department for year 1942-43 as fol- 
ows: 

California Regional Unit 
Central Regional Unit 
Eastern Regional Unit. 
Southern Regional Unit 


American Council on Education—Annual dues 
for 1942-1943 
Security Storage Company—Rental of vaults for 
publications 
National Catholic Welfare Conference— 
Building service for September, Oc- 
tober, ene and December, 
1942 $150.00 
Building service in Annex for Decem- 
ber, 1942 10.50 
Furnishing and installing office identi- 
fication sign 2.00 
Mimeographing memo on Day Care of 
Children 


Ransdell Incorporated—Printing— 
1942 Proceedings $4,445.60 
Program—27th Annual Meeting.... 9.75 
November, 1942, Bulletin 
Envelopes and letterheads........ ws 23.00 
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$134.40 


4,632.35 
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29. Order No. 28. Addressograph-Multigraph eat ge 
Quarterly inspection in August, 1942. = 4 
lates OEE AE DEA RCESTO Ra ces Ue MRR Re® 2 


. 29. Order No. 29. Charles G. Stott Company, Inc.—Office supplies. . 
29. Order No. 30. N. C. E. A. Office Expense Account 
. 29. Order No. 31. National Catholic Welfare Conference— 
Building service for January and Feb- 
ruary, see 
Building service in ‘Annex for January 
and February, 1943 
Circular Division—Postcard and letter 
on cancellation of meeting 


Order No. 32. Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation— 
Quarterly inspection in December, 1942.. $3.00 
Plates and ribbon........... cenebesecns 3.89 


Order No. 38. Royal Typewriter Company, Inc.—Dismantling, 
general cleaning, readjusting, new cylinder 
and feed rolls on Royal Typewriter No. 
2185722 ° 

Order No. 34. Virginia Paper Company—Stationery........... 

Order No. 35. Hay Rubber Stamp Company—Rubber stamps for 
Annual Statements 

Order No. 36. Charles G. Stott Company, Inc.—Office supplies. . 

Order No. 37. N. C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reim- 
bursement for checks to Western Union Tele- 
graph Company for telegrams 

Order No. N. C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reim- 
bursement for check to Rev. Laurence M. 
Barry, S.J., Editor, Catholic High Schcol 
Quarterly Bulletin, Secondary School Depart- 
ment for first issue of Quarterly Bulletin..... 187.75 

Order No. 39. . C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reim- 
bursement for checks to following for ex- 
penses incurred in attending meeting of Ad- 
age acca Philadelphia, Pa., January 
12, : 

Very Rev. Thomas A. Steiner, C.S.C.. $11.00 
Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M. 12.00 


Order No. 40. . C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reim- 
bursement for checks to following for ex- 
penses incurred in attending meeting of Com- 
mittee on Reorganization, Notre Dame, Ind., 
January 5 to 7, 19438: 

Rev. John J. Voight 

Rev. W. J. McGucken, S.J..... wate 
Rev. Leo J. Streck... 

Rev. Felix N. Pitt 

Rev. 


Order No. . C. E. A. Washington Bank Account— 
Reimbursement for check to Burlington 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., for lunch- 
eons for Committee on Mission Edu- 
cation, March 8, 1943.... - $24.75 
To following for expenses incurred in 
attending meeting of Committee on 
Mission Education, Washington, D. 
C., March 3, 1943: 
Rev. Paul J. Lanigan, S.S.J.. 
Very Rev. Msgr. William R. Kelly 20. 00 
Sister Mary _— S.S.N.D 2.9 
Rev. Thomas J. Quigley..... ese) ae 00 


Mar. 29. Order No. 42. Right Rev. George Johnson, Secretary General— 
Salary from July 1, 1942, to December 31, 
1942, $500.00, minus ee —_ deduction, 


17.20 
Mar. 29. Order No. 43. Office Help—Salary. ‘from’ ‘July’ i "y942," ‘to ‘De- 
cember 31, 1942, $1,000.00, minus Victory 
Tax deduction, MCR E sa a aicceuinivis 4:5 Slaidip oe eeaies's 965.60 


482.80 
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Mar. 29. Order No. 44. Collector of Internal Revenue—Victory Tax with- 
held on salaries from July 1, 1942, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1942: 
From salary of Secretary General.. - = 20 
From salary of office help 40 


Mar. 29. Order No. 45. N. C. E. A. Office Expense Account 
June 19. Order No. Dr. Arthur M. Murphy, Secretary, Midwest Re- 
gional Unit, College and University Depart- 
ment—Expenses of office from March 25, 1942, 
SO) TPO Fie TGs cewicecnsccccescunceqaces 
19. Order No. 47. . C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reim- 
bursement for checks to following for ex- 
penses incurred in attending meeting of Com- 
mittee on Reorganization, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
March 18, 1948: 
Rev. William F. Cem, C.S.C. a ’ 
Brother William, C.S.C 
Rev. W. J. McGucken, S.J.......... 
Rev. John J. igh wee 
Rev. John L. Harrington.... 


Order No. 48. . C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reim- 
bursement for check to Right Rev. Richard 
J. Quinlan, Treasurer General, for payment 
to Garrett W. Scollard, Boston, Mass.—Insur- 
ance Premium, Renewal of Bond of Treasurer 
General 
Order No. 49. . C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reim- 
bursement for checks to following for ex- 
penses incurred in attending meeting of Com- 
mittee, Washington, D. C., April 1 and 2, 1943, 
to consider bills pending before Congress: 
Rev. Felix N. Pitt 
Right Rev. Richard J. Quinlan 


Order No. 50. . C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reim- 
bursement for check to the Fenwick, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, for expenses of luncheon for 
meeting of Committee on Reorganization, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, March 18, 1948 

Order No. 51.—N. C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reim- 
bursement for check to Rev. James T. Hurley, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, for expenses incurred in at- 
tending meeting of Committee on Mission Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., March 3, 1943. 

Order No. 52. . C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reim- 
bursement for check to Rev. John J. Considine, 
M.M., for expenses incurred in attending meet- 
ings ‘of Committee on Mission Education: 

Washington, D. C., March 8, 1948.. - 00 
Cincinnati, Ohio, March 18, 1943. 42.00 


Order No. 53. . C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reim- 
bursement for check to Right Rev. William 
T. Dillon, President, College and University 
Department, for Rev. Samuel K. Wilson, S.J., 
Secretary, College and University Department 
for expenses of office (including $125.00 for 
College Newsletter) 

Order No. 54. . C. E. A. Washington Bank "Account—Reim- 
bursement for check to J. E. Ennis for put- 
ting publications on shelves in order in Annex 
from Security Storage Company. 

Order No. 55. . C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reim- 
bursement for check to Rev. Julian L. Maline, 
S.J., President, Secondary School Department 
for expenses of Sixth Annual Meeting, Middle 
Atlantic States Regional Unit, Secondary 
School Department, Philadelphia, Pa., Decem- 
ber 28, 1942 

Order No. 56. . C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reim- 
bursement for check for postage for Annual 
Statements, Superintendents’ Directory, etc.. 
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June 19. Order No. 57. Rev. William F. Cunningham, C.S.C., Chairman, 
ommittee on Reorganization—Mimeographing, 
binding, etc. of Report on Progress of Com- 


mittee 
June 19. Order No. 58. National Catholic Welfare Conference— The 
Building Service for March, April, and ffi 
May, 1943 $112.50 olice 
Building service in Annex for March, 1948: 
April, and May, 1943 31.50 
Lumber for shelving in Annex 4.80 
Mimeographing—Memo on Missionary Cash ia 
Activity and minutes of meeting on Miscella 
Mission Education 9.63 Dots 
Asphalt tile—labor and material, under Exhibi 
shelving in office 5.15 
Mimeographing—Letter to Reverend 
Superintendents on Membership Dues -00 © Most . 
Seatt 
Order No. 59. Security Storage Company— 
Rental of vaults for publications 


— to 1312 Massachusetts Ave., 
St. Joht 


St. Mar 
lein, 
St. Mei 
rad, 


Order No. 60. Ransdell Incorporated—Printing— 
Notre L 


Reports on Teacher Training $213.00 
February, 1943, Bulletin -. 186.50 
Director of Superintendents 
Letters 
Envelopes 
Membership dues statements 
Membership cards 
: 538.00 ick 
Order No. 61. T. A. Cantwell & Company—Envelopes y »  Kenric 
Order No. 62. Western Union Telegraph Company—Telegrams | = Immact 
Order No. 63. Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation — Ribbon bowen 
and plates > Catholi 
Order No. 64. Andrews Paper Company—Office supplies is ; ~~ 
Order No. 65. Right Rev. George Johnson, Secretary General-— : * 
Salary from January 1, 1948, to June ti 
30, 1943, $500.00 minus Victory Tax 7 
deduction, $9.40 $490.60 mae 
Difference in mistake in deducting Vic- 
tory Tax on salary from July 1, 1942, 
to December 31, 1942 


June 19. Order No. 66. Office Help—Salary from January 1, 1943, to June 
30, 1948, $1,000.00, minus Victory Tax deduc- 
tion, $34.40 
June 19. Order No. 67. Collector of Internal Revenue—Victory Tax with- 
held on salaries from January 1, 1943, to June 
30, 1943: 
From salary of Secretary General 
From salary of office help 
36.00 
Order No. 68. N. C. E. A. Office Expense Account 10.00 
Total cash expended $13,002.63 d a? 


1943 Summary sth 
June 30. Total cash received to date $17,200.98 e §6St. Jos 
June 30. Bills paid as per orders 13,002.63 Mich 

(pao r 
June 30. Cash on hand in Treasurer General’s account 198.35 ; sr 
June 30. Due from Secretary General’s office, balance of receipts to June . 
30, 1943 9,634.31 


June 30. s ate $13,832.66 


Total receipts of year.. Sa ae $26,835.29 
Net receipts of year 13,832.66 
(Signed) RICHARD J. QUINLAN, 
Treasurer General. 





RECEIPTS OF THE SECRETARY GENERAL’S OFFICE 


The following is an itemized statement of payments made to the 
office of the Secretary General in the year July 1, 1942 to June 30, 


1943 :* 


Cash on hand, July 1, 1942 
Miscellaneous receipts 
Reports and bulletins 
Exhibit receipts 


BISHOP 


Most Rev. G. Shaughnessy, S.M., 
Seattle, Wash. 


SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


St. John Sem., Little Rock, Ark.... 

St. Mary of the Lake Sem., Munde- 
lein, Ill. 

St. Meinrad Major Sem., St. Mein- 
rad, Ind. 

Notre Dame Sem., New Orleans, La. 

St. Mary Sem., Baltimore, Md.. 

St. John Boston Eccl. Sem., Boston, 
Mass. 

Weston Coll., Weston, 

SS. Cyril & Methodius 
Orchard Lake, Mich 

St. Paul Sem., St. Paul, Minn 

Kenrick Sem., St. Louis, Mo 

Immaculate Conception Sem., 
lington, J 

Catholic Foreign Mission Society of 
America, Maryknoll, N. Y 

Mt. St. Mary Sem. of the West, 
Norwood, Ohio 

Pontifical College Josephinum, 
Worthington, Ohio 

St. Vincent Sem., Latrobe, Pa 

St. Charles Borromeo Sem., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Immaculate Conception Sem., 
nomowoc, Wis. 

St. Francis Sem., St. Francis, Wis. 


MINOR SEMINARY SECTION 
Los Angeles Coll., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
St. 
Cal 
St. ll Prep. Sem., Bloomfield, 
Conn. 


Quigley Prep. Sem., Chicago, Ill... 
=, sonee Prep. Sem., St. Benedict, 


St. Charles Coll., Catonsville, Md. 
St. Joseph Prep. Sem., Grand Rapids, 


Mich. 
Nazareth Hall, St. Paul, Minn 
St. Joseph Prep. Coll., Kirkwood, 


Mo. 
Cathedral Coll., New York, N. Y.. 
St. Francis Seraphic Prep. Sem., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


4 74 
9 55 


5 
00 


10 
10 
20 
10 


10 
10 


10 


10 
10 


10 


00 


00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 


00 


00 
00 


*By Departments and Sections; alphabeti- 


cally by States. 


Holy Ghost Missionary Coll., Corn- 
wells Heights, Pa. 

St. Fidelis Prep. Sem., Herman, Pa. 

St. Mary Manor & Apostolic Sch., 
South Langhorne, Pa 

St. . aienpee Coll., Mt. 


Pe ie Sem., St. Nazianz, Wis. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT 
Spring Hill Coll., Spring Hill, Ala. 
Coll. of Notre Dame, Belmont, Calif. 
Immaculate Heart Coll., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
Queen of the Holy Rosary Coll., 
Mission San Jose, 
ber of the Holy Names, Oakland, 


ali 

Univ. of San Francisco, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Dominican Coll., San Rafael, Calif. 

Univ. of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, 
Calif. 

Loretto Heights Coll., 

Regis Coll., Denver, Col 

— Magnus Coll., 


si” 


Con 

Catholic Univ. of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

Georgetown Univ., Washington, D. C. 

Trinity Coll., Washington, me Oy, 

Barry Coll. for Women, Miami, Fla. 

Loyola Univ., Chicago, Ill 

Mundelein Coll. for Women, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

St. Xavier Coll. for Women, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Barat Coll. of the Sacred Heart, 
Lake Forest, Ill 

St. Procopius Coll., 

St. Bede Coll., Peru, I 

Quincy Coll., Quincy, Ill 

Rosary Coll., River Forest, Ill 

Marian Coll., Indianapolis, Ind 

~ _—— Normal Coll., Lafayette, 
n 

St. Mary Coll., Notre Dame, Ind. 

bes > of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 


Ind 
St. Joseph Coll., Rensselaer, Ind. 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods Coll., 
Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 
St. Ambrose Coll., Davenport, Iowa. 
Clarke Coll., Dubuque, 
Loras Coll., Dubuque, Iowa 
Briar Cliff Coll., Sioux City, Iowa.. 
= 8 St. Scholastica Coll., Atchison, 
ans. 
St. Benedict Coll., Atchison, Kans. 
Marymount Coll., Salina, Kans 


$10 


10 
10 
10 
10 
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Sacred Heart Junior Coll., Wichita, 
Kans. 


St. Mary Coll., Xavier, Kans 

Villa Madonna Coll., Covington, Ky. 

Nazareth Coll., Louisville, Ky 

Mt. St. Joseph Junior Coll., 
Mount, Ky. 

Nazareth Junior Coll., Nazareth, Ky. 

Coll. of the Sacred Heart, Grand 
Coteau, La. 

Brescia Coll., New Orleans, La 

Loyola Univ., New Orleans, La.... 

St. Joseph Coll., Portland, Me 

Coll. of Notre Dame of Maryland, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Loyola Coll., Baltimore, Md 

St. Joseph Coll., Emmitsburg, Md.. 

Mt. St. Agnes Junior Coll., 
Washington, Md. 

Emmanuel Coll., Boston, Mass 

Boston Coll., Chestnut Hill, Mass. . 

Coll. of Our Lady of the Elms, 
Chicopee, Mass. 

Coll. of the Holy Cross, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Siena Heights Coll., Adrian, Mich. . 

Marygrove Coll., Detroit, Mich 

Aquinas Coll., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Nazareth Coll., Nazareth, Mich 

St. John Univ., Collegeville, Minn. 

Coll. bay St. Benedict, St. Joseph, 


Min 
Coll. "of St. Catherine, St. Paul, 
Minn. 
Coll. of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 
Coll. of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn. 
St. Mary Coll., Winona, Minn 
Rockhurst Coll., Kansas City, Mo.. 
St. Teresa Coll., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Fontbonne Coll., St. Louis, Mo 
Maryville Coll., i 
Notre Dame Junior Coll., St. Louis, 
Mo. 
St. Louis Univ., St. Louis, M 
Webster Groves Coll., 
Groves, Mo. 
Carroll Coll., Helena, Mont 
Coll. of St. Mary, Omaha, Nebr... 
Creighton Univ., Omaha, Nebr 
Duchesne Coll., 
Mt. St. Mary Coll., Hooksett, N. H. 
Caldwell Coll., Caldwell, 
Coll. of St. Elizabeth, Convent Sta- 
tion, N. J 
Georgiancourt Coll., Lakewood, N. J. 
Seton Hall Coll., South Orange, 
N. J. 


Coll. of St. Rose, Albany, N. Y 

St. Francis Coll., Brooklyn, N. Y.. 

St. John Coll., Brooklyn, N. Y 

St. Joseph Coll. for been Brook- 
lyn, N. Y 

Canisius Coll., ‘Buffalo, N.Y 

D’Youville Coll., Buffalo, N. _- ~ 

Siena Coll., Loudonville, N. Y 

—_ of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, 


PM Univ., New York, N. Y. 

Manhattan Coll., New York, N. Y. 

Manhattanville Coll. of the Sacred 
Heart, New York, N. Y 


$20 00 
20 00 
20 00 
20 00 


20 
20 00 


eG ee of Rochester, Roches- 
ter, 


= Lady of Cincinnati Coll., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio ee 

Xavier Univ., Cincinnati, ‘Ohio. 

John Carroll Univ., Cleveland, Ohio 

Ursuline Coll. for Women, — 
land, Ohio 

St. Mary of the Springs Coil., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 

Univ. of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 

Coll. of Mt. St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, 
Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio 

Notre Dame Coll., S. Euclid, Ohio.. 

Mary Manse Coll., Toledo, Ohio. . 

— Coll. of Oklahoma, Guthrie, 


Marylhurst Coll., Marylhurst, - 

Coll. Misericordia, Dallas, P. 

Seton Hill Coll., Greensburg, Pa.. 

Immaculata Coll., Immaculata, Pa.. 

— of Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, 
a. 

Duquesne Univ., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mount Mercy Coll., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rosemont Coll. of Holy Child Jesus, 
Rosemont, Pa. 

Marywood Coll., Scranton, Pa 

Providence Coll., Providence, R. I.. 

Sienna Coll., Memphis, Tenn 

St. Edward Univ., Austin, Tex 

—— Word Goll., San Antonio, 
‘ex 


Women, San Antonio, Tex 

St. Mary Univ. of vee Antonio, San 
Antonio, Tex. . 

ay Michael Coll., "Winooski Park, 


St. Martin’ Coll., Lacey, Wash 
Gonzaga Univ., Spokane, Wash 
Marian Coll., Fond du Lac, Wis 
Viterbo Coll., La Crosse, Wis 
— Teachers nei perenne 


Colento del Sagrado Corazon, “Ponce, 
Puerto Rico 


SECONDARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


~~ Toolen High Sch., Mobile, 


Subiaco, AYE... 
Mercy High Sch., Burlingame, Calif. 
Holy Names Central High Sch., Oak- 
land, Calif. 


Cathedral High School, Denver, Colo. 
— of the a: wee Washing- 


D. C. 
Gonzaga Coll. High Sch., Washing- 


ton, D. C 
St. John Coll. High Sch., Washing- 
ton, 
Gesu ‘Parish High Sch., Miami, Fla. 
Sacred Heart Acad., Tampa, Fla.. 
Madonna High Sch., Aurora, Ml... 
Marmion Military Acad., Aurora, JIl. 





Acad. of 
Acad. of 

Ill... 
Alvernia 
Holy Tri 
Josephint 
Lourdes | 
Mercy H. 
Mt. Carn 
Sacred H 
St. Ann 
St. Aug 

Chicag 
St. Casir 
St. Clem 
St. Ignat 
St. Loui: 
St. Mary 


St. Patr 
Immacul 
Elmhu 
Corpus 
burg, 
Nazaretl 
St. Patr 
Trinity | 
Holy Gh 
Decatur 
Ind. . 
St. Mars 
Our Lac 
Iowa 
Immacu 
enport 
Catholic 
Madis 
Mt. St. 
Kans. 
St. Joh 
Bethlehs 
Covingt 
St. Catl 
Present: 
Ursulin 
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Acad. of Our Lady, Chicago, Ill..... 
Acad. of St. maenceenien Chicago, 
Ill. 


Alvernia High Sch., Chicago, Ill. 
Holy Trinity High Sch., Chicago, Ill. 
Josephinum High Sch., ete, | Til. 
Lourdes High Sch., Chicago, Il. 
Mercy High Sch., Chicago, Ill 
Mt. Carmel High Sch., Chicago, Ill. 
Sacred Heart High Sch., Chicago, Il. 
St. Ann High Sch., Chicago, ee 
St. Augustine Comml. High Sch., 
Chicago, Ill 
St. Casimir Acad., Chicago, Tn: 
St. Clement High "Sch., Chicago, Til. 
St. Ignatius High Sch., Chicago, IIl. 
St. Louis Acad., Chicago, Ill 
St. Mary High Sch., Chicago, Ill.... 
St. Mary of Perpetual Help High 
Sch., Chicago, Ill 
St. Mel High Sch., Chicago, Ill 
St. Patrick Acad., Des Plaines, Ill.. 
Immaculate Conception High Sch., 
Elmhurst, Ill. . 
Christi High’ Sch., 


Til. 
Seana Acad., La Grange, Ill 
St. Patrick Acad., Momence, Ill. 
Trinity High Sch., River Forest, iil. 
Holy Ghost Acad., Techny, Ill 
= — High Sch., Decatur, 


Our Lady of Angels Acad., Clinton, 
Iowa .. 

Immaculate Conception Acad., 
enport, Iowa 

Catholic Central High Sch., 
Madison, Iowa 

Mt. ae Scholastica ‘Acad., Atchison, 


St. den Acad., Wichita, Kans..... 

Bethlehem Acad., Bardstown, Ky.. 

Covington Latin Sch., Covington, Ky. 

St. Catherine Acad., Lexington, Ky. 

Presentation Acad., Louisville, Ky.. 

Ursuline Acad. of the Immaculate 
Conception, Louisville, 

Mt. St. Joseph Ursuline Acad., Maple 
Mount, Ky. .. 

Sr. Margaret Gertrude, Nazareth 
Acad., Nazareth P. O., Ky 

a Vincent Inst., 


Acad. ‘of | “the Holy Angels, "New 
Orleans, La. . 

Jesuit High Sch., New Orleans, La. 

Sacred Heart High Sch, New 
Orleans, La. 

oe High Sch., * New Orleans, 


St. Joseph Acad., New Orleans, La. 

St. Mary Acad. 7) the Holy Family, 
New Orleans, La 

a High Sch., New Orleans, 


St. John High Sch., Shreveport, “La. 


St. Vincent Acad., Shreveport, La. 
eg — —_— Sch., Port- 


“ St. ‘Agnes High Sch., Baltimore, 


Notre Dame of Maryland High Sch., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Mount de Sales, Catonsville, Md... 

St. Joseph Normal Coll., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

De La Salle Collegiate, Detroit, Mich. 

a 3 Redeemer High Sch., Detroit, 


St. poe High Sch., Detroit, Mich. 
St. Anne High Sch., Detroit, Mich. 
St. Benedict High Sch., Detroit, 


Mic 
St. Devaana High Sch., 
Mich. 


St. Charles High Sch., Detroit, Mich 
St. David High Sch., Detroit, Mich. 
St. James High Sch., Detroit, Mich. 
St. Philip Neri High Sch., Detroit, 


Mich. 

Loretto Acad., 

Mich. 

St. John Prep. Sch., 

Minn. 
Immaculate Conception High Sch., 
Hannibal, Mo. 


Christian ene High Sch., 
Louis, 


Rosati-Kain Cath. Girls Inter-Paro. 
High Sch., St. Louis, Mo 
an, Univ. High Sch., St. Louis, 


St. Mark High Sch., St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Thomas Home, Great Falls, Mont. 
— of the Holy Angels, Fort Lee, 


J. 
st "Peter a 
City, 
St. 


Acad. ‘of St. Francis Xavier, Brook- 
yn, N. 
Bishop MeDonnell Mem. High Sch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Brooklyn Preparatory Sch., 
lyn, N. Y 
Fontbonne Hall, Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
Queen of All Saints Dioc. High Sch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
St. Agnes Sem., Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
7 — Hall Acad., Brooklyn, 


St. Augustine Dioc. 
— N. Y 


St. ” ia Female Orphan Asylum, 
Brooklyn, ¥ 
Holy Angels Acad., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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. ‘aa Juniorate, Flushing, 

The Mary Louis, Jamaica, N. Zz. 

Acad. of Mt. St. Ursula, New York, 

Cardinal Hayes High Sch., 
York, as 4 

Fordham Preparatory Sch., 
York, a 

La Salle Acad., ‘New York, 

Manhattan Coll. High Sch., 
ork, = 3 

Mother Cabrini High Sch., 
York, N. Y 

Regis High Sch., New York, N. Y.. 

*. Catharine Acad., New York, 


z= 
‘Sites High ‘Sch. of the Coll. of St. 
Francis Xavier, New York, N. Y. 
La ee Acad., Oakdale, 


Our Lady of Wisdom High Sch., 
Ozone Park, N. Y 

Aquinas Inst., Rochester, N. Y 

Nazareth Acad., Rochester, N. Y. 

Our Lady of Mercy High Sch., 
Rochester, N. Y 

St. Agnes High ae Rockville Cen- 
ter, L N. 

St. Vincent high Sch., Akron, Ohio 
Benedictine High Sch., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Cathedral Latin Sch., 

Ohio 
Notre Dame Acad., Cleveland, Ohio 
St. _— High Sch., Cleveland, 


Ohi 

St. ek Acad., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ursuline Acad. of the Sacred Heart, 
East Cleveland, Ohio 

St. Joseph Acad., Columbus, Ohio.. 

St. Mary of the Springs Acad., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 

St. Mary Paro. High Sch., Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

Chaminade High Sch., Dayton, Ohio 

St. Ursula Acad., Toledo, Ohio 

Our Lady of Angels High Sch., Glen 
Riddle, Pa. 

Villa Maria Acad., Green Tree, Pa.. 

St. Michael High Sch., Greenville, 


Pa. 
Notre Dame Cath. Girls High Sch., 
Moylan-Rose Valley, P 
Acad. of Mercy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Acad. of Sacred Heart, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 

Little Flower Cath. High Sch. for 
Girls, Philadelphia, Pa 

Northeast Catholic High Sch., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Roman Catholic High Sch. for Boys, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Thomas More Cath. Boys’ High 
Sch., Philadelphia, Pa 

West Philadelphia Cath. Girls’ High 
Sch., Philadelphia, Pa 

St. Lawrence High Sch., Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

Pottsville —— High Sch., Potts- 
ville, Pa. 

St. Raphael Acad., Pawtucket, R. Ve 

St. Francis Xavier Acad., Provi- 
dence, R. I....ccccccccccsecs nae 


$5 
10 


10 
10 
10 


20 


5 
20 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
20 
10 


10 
20 


40 


10 
10 


10 
30 


10 
10 


20 
10 
10 
30 


10 
10 


5 


10 
10 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

5 


10 
20 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 


00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 


00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


St. Bernard Acad., Nashville, Tenn. 

St. Agnes Acad., Houston, Tex 

Sisters of St. Francis, St. Francis 
Conv., Green Bay, Wis 

St. Rose High Sch., La Crosse, Wis. 

Holy Angels High Sch., Milwaukee, 


Wis. 
Sisters of St. Dominic, St. Cather- 
ine High Sch., Racine, Wis 


SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP 


Mr. A. W. Lynch, Chicago, Ill 

St. Mary Coll., St. Mary, Ky....... 

Franciscan Fathers, Province of St. 
John the Baptist, Cincinnati, Ohio 


GENERAL MEMBERSHIP 
Seminary Priests 
Rev. J. a. parents S.S., Washing- 


ton, D. 
Very Rev. D. C. O'Meara, S.M., 


Washington, D. 


Cc 
Rev. C. J. O’Toole, C.S.C., Washing- 
ton, D. C 
Very Rev. N. A. Weber, S.M., Wash- 
ington, D. C 
be 4 Rev. P. Mizera, O.S.B., Lisle, 


Rev. L. Mack, $.V.D., Techny, Ill. 

Rev. A. Coan, Teutopolis, ll 

Rev. P. Freudinger, O.F.M., Teu- 
topolis, Ill. 

Rev. C. Suda, O.F.M., Cedar Lake, 


Ind. 
Very Rev. M. J. Larkin, S.M., New 
Orleans, La. 
Rev. L. em O.F.M., Lowell, 
Mass. 
Very Rev. A. M. * Costa, O.F.M., 
Lowell, Mass. 

Rev. D. F. Creeden, S.J., 
Mass. 

Very Rev. E. A. Sullivan, S.J., Wes- 
ton, Mass. 

Rev. L. P. McDonald, S.S., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Rev. - P. menue S.S., Baltimore, 


Weston, 


eae “Rev. M. :. Gounley, C.SS.R., 
Esopus, N. Y 

Rev. F. + Winslow, M.M., Ossin- 
ing, N. ¥ 

Very ~— F. "Edie, O.M.C., Rensse- 


laer, N. Y 
Rev. C. O'Donnell, ‘O.M.C.,; Rensse- 
Right Rev. J. E. Grady, Rochester, 


laer, N. 
Ms os 

Rev. E. M. ‘Sebesta, ‘O.M.C., Staten 
Island, N. 

Rev. R. F. AEN C.PP.S., Car- 
thagena, Ohio 

Right Rev. H. Grimmelsman, 
Worthington, Ohio 

Right Rev. A. C. Breig, St. Francis, 


Wis 
* P. L. Johnson, 
0. 'M. Ziegler, St. Francis, 


Me. Saves ccseves Givabsernexcscs 


St. Francis, 


mia 
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Minor Seminary Priests 
. A. Brown, §.S., Catonsville, 


, S.M., Bedford, 
*! Malin, '$.V-D., Island Creek, 
'. & Riess, Ak. Devic, 


Mich. 
Rev. A. M. Stitt, Detroit, Mich 
Very Rev. L. Kerich, 0.S.C., Ona- 
mia, Minn. 
Rev. T. J. Kelly, Brooklyn, N. Y... 
Rev. S. Kowalski, Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
Very Rev. R. Adams, O.F.M., Calli- 
coon, = 
Rev. T. me aes Graymoor, N. Y.. 
Very Rev. J. M. Walsh, O.S.A., 
Grymes Hill, "1 I, n. Y 
Very Rev. A. Daly, 0.Carm., Middle- 
town, N. Y 
Rev. H. J. Lenahan, New York, N. Y. 
Rev. W. J. Kohl, Rochester, N. Y.. 
bed Rev. E. M. Lyons, Rochester, 


a. 0. Boenki, P.S.M., Milwaukee, 
Wis 
Rev. W. Groessel, St. Francis, Wis. 


College and University Prie: 


Rev. F. L. Sheerin, S.J., Alma, Calif. 

Rev. F. J. Connell, C.SS.R., Wash- 
ington, D. C 

Rev. J. M. Cooper, Washington, D. C. 

_ Rev. P. Guilday, Washington, 


Rev 


Right 1 Rev. E. B. Jordan, Washing- 


Cc 
Right Rev. i J. McCormick, Wash- 
Cc 
3 mh ot “slavin, O.P., Washing- 


Rev. Es J. Doyle, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Rev. G. B. Saum, St. Mary-of- the- 
Woods, Ind. 

Rev. S. E. Dollard, S.J., West Baden 
Springs, Ind. 

Rev. A. J. Breen, Dubuque, Iowa.. 

Right Rev. T. Conry, Dubuque, Iowa 

Rev. _ A. Fitzgerald, Osage, Iowa 

Rev. L. S. Hauber, Xavier, Kans. 

Rev. E. Corby, Covington, Ky 

Rev. P. A. Roy, S.J., New Guin, 


La. 

Rev. M. Schexnayder, University, La. 
“7 J. A. d’Invilliers, Baltimore, 
= Rev. A. H. Poetker, S.J., De- 
troit, Mich. 

~~ Fe J. Buszek, promnie Lake, 


Pg @ A Gierut, M.S., “Orchard 
Lake, Mich. 


<A 
—- bdo 
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Rev. J. W. Haun, Winona, Minn..... 

Rev. W. H. McCabe, S.J., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Rev. E. Davitt, O.S.B., Manchester, 


N. 
Rev. J. E. Coffey, S.J., Jersey City, 


Very Rev. A. de C. Hamilton, C.M., 
Princeton, N. 
a p- W. T. Dillon, Brooklyn, 


Rev. T. F. Flynn, C.M,, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Rev. 

Rev. 


Rev. 
N. Y. 

Rev. F. L. ey C.M., Niagara 
University, N. 

Rev. R. B. Navin, A Ohio. . 

Rev. R. J. Gabel, Toledo, Ohio 

Right Rev. Abbot M. Braun, O.S.B., 
Shawnee, Okla. 

Right Rev. H. T. Henry, Jessup, Pa. 

= M. Costello, O.S.B., Latrobe, 
a. 

~~ E. Donovan, O.S.B., Latrobe, 


Zenit Fathers, Seranton, Pa 

Rev. L. J. Seidel, O.M.I., San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

Rev. M. Kropidlowski, O.F.M., Bur- 
lington, Wis. 

Rev. G. E. Carter, Montreal, P. 
Canada 


College and University Brothers 


- A. Victor, F.S.C., New York, 
a Emilian, F.S.C., Philadelphia, 


College and University Lay 
Dr. F. J. Drobka, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. F. J. Rooney, Chicago, Ill 
Mr. P. R. Byrne, Notre Dame, Ind. 
Miss Z. E. Stauf, Baltimore, Md... 
Mr. C. Nemzek, Detroit, Mich 
Miss G. M. Horgan, St. Louis, Mo.. 
Mr. F. N. Wheelan, Buffalo, N. Y.. 
Dr. F. M. Crowley, New York, N. Y. 
— J. A. Fitzgerald, New York, 


¥. 
Dr. W. A. Kelly, New York, N. Y. 
Miss V. Gusdanovic, Cleveland, Ohio 
Mrs. M. L. Melzer, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mr. J. P. Treacy, Milwaukee, Wis.. 


College and University Sisters 


Mother Provincial, Conv. & Coll. of 
Holy Names, Oakland, Calif 

Sr. Margaret oe C.S.C., Wash- 
ington, D. C.. 

Mother M. Gerald, O.P., Miami, Fla. 

“ yas Eugenia, S.S.N_D., Belleville, 


sr. we nemee: B.V.M., Chicago, IIl. 

Sr. M. Angele, R.S.M., Chicago, TE. 

Sr. M. Bernardine Lavelle, R.S.M., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Sr. M. Inez, R.S.M., Chicago, Ill... 

Sr. M. Josetta, R.S.M., Chicago, IIl. 
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ier Eleanor Regan, Lake Forest, 


Sr. its Evelyn, O.P., River Forest, 


Sr. OM. Jane Frances, O.S.F., 
ton, Iowa 

Sr. Loretto Boland, O.S.U., New 
Orleans, 

Sr. Elizabeth “Garner, ppremeneneiee 


Md. 
Sr. M. Bertha, O.P., Adrian, Mich.. 
~. M. Florence, S.S.J., Detroit, 


Sr. Miriam, St. Paul, Minn 
Sr. faa at Madeleine of Jesus, 
Sr. Scholastica, BS. S.J., Buffalo, es 
Srs. of Charity of St. Vincent de 
Sr. de ‘Chantal, O.P., Columbus, Ohio 
Sr. M. Bertrand, LH.M., Scranton, 
Sr. M. ‘ Serena, 
S. Dak. 
Columbkille, C.C.V.L., 
Antonio, Tex. . 
Sr. Demetria, O.P., Racine, Wis... 
ish, N. S., Canada..... re re 
Secondary School Priests 
Calif. 
Rev. T. A. Seery, O.S.M., Chicago, 
Rev. A. J. Junk, Hammond, Ind.. 
Rev. J. L. Maline, S.J., West Baden 
Rev. T. A. McCarty, Covington, Ky. 
Rev. J. I. Grace, S.J., Detroit, Mich. 


Nas 
Paul, New York, 
Pa. 
‘oO. S.B., 
Sr. M. 
Mother Superior, C.N.D., Antigon- 
Rev. T. McNicholas, Los Angeles, 
Ill. 
R. Vohs, C.M., Chicago, iil. 
Springs, Ind. 
. J. Murphy, Grand Rapids, 


Rev. A. Wotta, Orchard Lake, Mich. 
Rev. L. Jordan, S.M., Clayton, Mo. 


Very Rev. R. R. Rooney, 8.J., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Rev. F. L. S.J., “St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Rev. R. J. McEwan, O.M.C., Tren- 
ton, N. J 

Rev. A. Hoffman, C.P., “Union City, 


N. J. 
Rev. J. F. Ross, Brooklyn, | * 
Rev. L. K. Reed, S.J., Buffalo, N. 'Y. 
~~ - MeDewell, C.P., veneered 


Zimmerman, 


Reverend Principal, Roger Bacon 
St. Bernard, Ohio 


H. 3. Huesman, Allentown, Pa.- 


Cc. J. Allwein, McSherrystown, 
Pa. 
Very Rev. M. J. McKeough, O.Praem., 
Philadelphia, i 24 
Rev. J. J. Pritzl, La Crosse, Wis.. 
J. A. Becker, Menasha, Wis.. 


$4 00 


2 
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00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 


i J. J. Foley, S.J., Milwaukee, 


Secondary School Brothers 
Brother Director, F.S.C., Sacred 
Heart Coll., San Francisco, Calif. 
Bro. Oswal4. C.F.X., Baltimore, Md. 
Christian Bros., Baltimore, Md.... 
ro. J. Abel, F.M.S., Lawrence, 
Mass. 
Xaverian Bros., Lowell, Mass 
Christian Bros., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Christian Bros., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Bro. Leopold, F.S.C., Glencoe, Mo.. 
Bro. A. Klee, S.C., Metuchen, N. J. 
Bro. + Damian, S.M., New York, 


N. 
Bro. Leo, F.M.S., Poughkeepsie, N. ia 
a J. Wipfield, S.M., Hamilton, 


Bros. of ~ | Pittsburgh, 

Bro. Alfred, F.S.C., one andl hl R. I. 

Bro. H Cc. Ringkamp, S.M., San 
Antonio, Tex. 

Bro. G. J. Busch, S.M., Victoria, 


Tex 
Bro. Marcel Henry, F.M.S., ‘Wheel- 
ing, We Va..... 


ee 


Secondary School Lay 
Mr. J. L. Foley, New York, N. Y.. 


Secondary School Sisters 
>. bg Patricia, O.S.B., ee, 


Sr. M. Victoria, | Alhambra, Calif.. 

Srs. of the Holy Names, Pomona, 
Calif. 

Dominican Srs., Immaculate Con- 
— Acad., San Francisco, 
Ore rrr ee 

Dominican Srs., "St. Rose Acad., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Sr. Marie Eucharista, S.N.D., one 
Jose, Calif. 

Sr. M. Matilda, S.L., 
Springs, Colo. 

Sr. M. Clarice, S.L., Denver, Colo.. 

Sr. M. Janet, S.C., Denver, Colo... 

Mother M. Lucia, Baltic, Conn 

Srs. of Mercy, Middletown, Conn.. 

Sr. M. Adele, O.P., New Haven, 
Conn. . 

Mother Superior, C.N.D., S. “Elm St. 
Waterbury, Conn 

Srs. of Mercy, West Hartford, Conn. 

Srs. of Holy penne Washington, 


ES 
Sr. Rose Estelle, C. s. Cc, * Washing- 


n, 

Visitation Nuns, Washington, D. Cc. 

Sister Superior, Conv. of Mary Im- 
maculate, Key West, 

Mother Superior, Ursuline Conv., 
Alton, Ill. 

Sr. M. Gustava, S.S.N.D., Aviston, 


Sr. Paul Marie, Beaverville, Ill. 

Mother M. Agatha, I.B.V.M., Chi- 
cago . 

Mother M. Ambrose, Chicago, i. 

Sr. Beatrice, D.C., Chicago, Ill... 

Sr. Marie Teresa, Chicago, Ill.. 

Sr. M. Agnita, Chicago, IIll..... 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


Sr. M. Albensia, O.S.F., Chicago, 
Il 


r. M. Albertina, B.V.M., Chicago, 
Ill. 
“a M. Euvhemia, Chicago, IIl 
. M. Felicitas, Chicago, ” 
- M. Seraphine, P.H.J.C., 
l. 


Il 
Sr. 
Ill. 


Sr. M. Vitalia, H.F.N., Chicago, Ill. 
Sr. Remigia, S.S.N.D., Chicago, Ill. 
Sister Superior, St. Louis Acad., 
Chicego, Il. 

Mother Celestine, Ursuline, Decatur, 
Il. 


Sr. Rose Mary, Momence, 

Sr. M. Ricarda, O.S.B., Nauvoo, III. 

Mother M. Loyola, Quincy, Ill 

Sr. M. William, O.P., St. Charles, 
Ill. 

Ursuline Srs., Springfield, Ill 

Sr. M. Rose Denise, Sterling, Ill. 

Sr. M. Loyola, P.H.J.C., P. 
Donaldson, Ind. 

M. Clarissa, O.S.B., Ferdinand, 


h M. Amabilis, B.V.M., 
port, Iowa 
M. St. Robert, B.V.M., Dubuque, 
lowa 
Sr. Remigia, C.S.A., Hays, Kans.. 
Sr. Leo Frances, Kansas City, Kans. 
Sr. M. Agnetis, S.N.D., Covington, 
Ky. 
Srs. of Charity of Nazareth, Cov- 
ington, Ky. 
Sr. M. Teresita, M.H.S., 
La. 


Srs. Marianites of Holy Cross, 
Houma, 

Sr. M. Adrian, Lake Charles, La. 

Mother Margaret Mary, Ursuline, 
New Orleans, La 

Sr. Edith, Opelousas, 

Sr. M. Eulalia, Baltimore, Md 

Sr. M. Pazzis, Laurel, Md 

Mother M. Simplicia, S.S.J., Boston, 
Mass. 

Missionary Franciscan Srs., Newton, 
Mass. 

Sr. Benvenuta, O.P., Detroit, Mich.. 

Sr. M. Ann, O.P., Detroit, Mich... 

Sr. M. Laetitia, O.P., Detroit, Mich. 

Sch. Srs. of Notre Dame, Detroit, 
Mich, 

Sr. M. Ambrose, Flint, Mich 

Sr. Carmelia, O.P., Lansing, Mich.. 

Srs. of St. Joseph, Marquette, Mich. 

Sr. M. Stella, S.S.J., Nazareth, 
Mich. 

Sr. M. Irene, O.P., Saginaw, Mich.. 

Sr. M. Lorraine, Austin, Minn 

Sr. Mary, O.S.B., Duluth, Minn... 

Sr. M. Alexandrine, O.P., Faribault, 
Minn. 

Mother M. Jerome, Frontenac, Minn. 

Srs. of St. Joseph, Graceville, Minn. 

Sr. M. Lorraine, O.S.F., Little Falls, 
Minn. 

Sr. M. Pia, Mankato, Minn 

Srs. of St. Joseph of Carondelet, St. 
Paul, Minn. 
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Srs. ag the Visitation, St. Paul, 

Min 

Sr. —" Angelica, Pascagoula, Miss. 

Sr. Matthew Marie Grennan, S.L., 
Kansas City, 

Sr. M. Marcella, C.S.J., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Srs. of Loretto, St. Louis, Mo 

= a of Notre Dame, St. Louis, 


Sr. "Pasnnaa, C.PP.&., 
~~ 


on “of St. Francis, O’Neill, Nebr.. 
Sr. M. Jane, Atlantic City, N. 5. 
Sr. Maria Stella, S.S.J., Bayonne, 


Sr. M. ” Christine, Camden, N. J. 
Sr. M. Gertrude, Jersey City, N. Sz, 
se Benita, S.C., New Brunswick, 


J. 
Sr. Maria Pace, S.S.J., 
lington, 
Sr. 
son, N. 
Sr. M. Angelica, Red Bank, N. J. 
Sr. M. Wilfred, R.S.M., South Am- 
boy, ar 
Sr. Margaret Veronica, S.C., 
City, . 
* Rose Marie, West New York, 


Sr. M. Agnita, Manchester, N. H. 
Sr. Frances Marie, O.P., Brooklyn, 


Sr. “M. Dafrose, O.P., 
N.Y. 


Sr. M. Florence Rose, O.P., Brook- 
lyn, Te | 

Srs. of St. Mary, Buffalo, N. Y.. 

Sr. M. Theophane, Eggertsville, 


Sr. M. Christina Peixoto, Grasmere, 
Ss is eS 

Sr. M. ae Aquinas, Highland 
Falls, 

Sr. ot SG S.S.M., Kenmore, 
m ms 


Srs. of St. Mary, Lockport, N. Y. 
Mother Francis, 0.S.U., New Rochelle, 
N.S. 


Mother M. Agatha, New York, N. Y. 
we M. % er R.S.H.U., New 
or 


Sr. ‘Bernardine Miriam, S.C., New 
ork, 

Dominican Sea. -+- Ossining, N. Y. 

Mother Marie, Ozone Park, N. 5 an 

—, Polycarpa, O.P., St. Joseph’s, 


Sr. M. Roberta, Yonkers, N. 
Sr. M. — R.S.M., Devil’s Lake, 
N. 


Sr. M. ply Hankinson, Po Dak. 
Sr. Yvonne, Jamestown, N. Dak.... 
Sr. M. Josepha, O.P., Akron, Ohio. 
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Srs. of Holy Humility of Mary, Can- 
n, Ohio 


Sr. - Ethelreda, R.S.M., Cincinnati, 


hio 
Sr. M. Seraphia, Cleveland, Ohio. . 
Srs. of the Humility of Mary, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 
Srs. of Notre Dame de Namur, 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Mother Superior, Ursuline, St. Mar- 
tin, 3 Co., Ohi 
Srs. of St. Francis (I), Tiffin, Ohio 
Srs. of St. Francis (II), Tiffin, Ohio 
Srs. of St. Joseph, Baden, Pa 
~~ of St. Joseph, meena 


Sr. “uM. Bartholomew, | I.H.M., Oly- 
phant, Pa. 
ae Esther, I. H. M., Philadelphia, 


Sr. ae Richard, S.N.D., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Sr. Letitia arated S.S8.5., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Sr. M. Bernard, * Philadelphia, oe 
Sr. M. Consolata, R.S.M., Philadel- 
phia, P. 

- o-? Theona, O.S.F., speuenegoed 


phia, a. 
Sr. Ottilia, C.C., * Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Sr. Superior, St. Mary _ High 
Sch., St. Mary’s, Pa 
Sr. M. _— de Paul, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 
Srs. of Christian Charity, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 
Sr. M. Louise, R.S.M., eitaieenaann 
Dominican Srs., ‘Nashville, Tenn. 
Sr. M. Agnes Whitaker, San An- 
tonio, Tex. 
Sr. M. Antonina, San Antonio, Tex. 
Sr. M. Francis, San Antonio, Tex.. 
Srs. of Holy Cross, Alexandria, Va. 
Sr. M. agpooee O.S.F., wenevensuns 


Srs. 2 Notre Dame, Marinette, Wis.. 


Sr. Everildis, eeenee Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


Sr. Mira Studer, S'S.S.F. 
waukee, Wis. 

Sr. Rita, Milwaukee, Wis 

Sr. «,, Rudolpha, S.S.N.D., Milwaukee, 


Sr. Mi Ferdinand, S.S.N.D., Prairie 
du Chien, Wi 
Sr. M. Ludgarde, Stevens Point, 


WEIR. Svea bbb 0 etnen se s0n6 catia 
Unclassified Priests 
Rev. J. B. Brolan, wines Los Gatos, 
Calif. 
Rev. W. Ferree, S.M., Washington, 
Rev. F. M. Kirsch, evan Wash- 
ington, D. Acs Sa tKavsieeredee is 


Very Rev. T. A. McCauley, C.SS.R., 
Washington, D. C 
— F. ee O.M.C., Washing- 


paign, Til 
Rev. G. Eisenbacher, Chicago, IIl.. 
Rev. J. R. Gleason, Chicago, Ill. 
— J. M. O’Leary, C.P., Chicago, 


Rev. V. “Krzywonos, O.F.M., Cedar 
Lake, Ind. 

Franciscan Fathers, Oldenburg, Ind. 

- Rev. ~ M. Cyr, S.M., Boston, 


—— ween Lee Louis, 


St. Louis, Mo 

Very Rev. B. Van Gils, O.S.C., 
Hastings, Nebr. ........ 

Rev. L. ann viola Union’ ‘City, 


Rev. 0 H. Bishop, Glendale, ‘Ohio. 

Rev. M. C. Herman, Tiffin, Ohio. . 

Very Rev. M. J. Walz, Toledo, Ohio 

Rev. J. F. T srnenamans S.J., Port- 
land, Ore: 

Rev. M. J “Schmid, 0.S.B., St. Bene- 
dict, Ff - 

Rev. J. A . Garvin, C.M., Northamp- 
ton, Pa 

Rev. EF. A. Brady, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. J. P. Carroll, S.J., Werners- 
ville, Pa. . 

Rev. J. Moore, O.M.I., San Antonio, 

a 


e: 
Rev. J. J. Heim, Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Very Rev. I. Cwiklinski, O.F.M., 
MRT WIM 5:0:sc0t Ginn ainscncss-eacores 
Rev. G. Regenfuss, St. Francis, Wis. 


Unclassified Brothers 


Bro. Godfrey, C.F.X., Peabody, Mass. 
~* Te. ro ey M., wnneeed 


N. 
Bro. Eliphus Victor, 
ork, eg 
Bro. Philip, F.S.C., New York, N. Y. 
Bro. E. Nestor, FM. S., Poughkeep- 
fle, NN. Y. 
= Nicholas, F.M.S., Poughkeepsie, 


¥ 
Bro. P. A. Gleeson, F. S.S.H., "West 
ark, N. Y 
Bro. J. > a. F S.S.C. i, West 
Park, N. 
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Bro. B. 
Ohio . 
Christia 


Holy Ar 
St. John 
Calif. 
Presenté 


Acad. 
Newp 
St. Rose 
Ursuline 
Orlea: 
St. Jose 
ass. 
Conv. o: 
Country 
Heart 
Catholic 
Detro’ 
Dominic 
apolis 
Acad. o 


St. Jose 
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Bro. B. T. Schad, S.M., 
Ohio 
Christian Bros., 


Dayton, 


Unclassified Miscellaneous 


Holy Angels’ Conv., Jonesboro, Ark. 

St. John Military Acad., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Presentation Conv., 
Calif. 

Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, 
San Francisco, Calif 

Sacred Heart Acad., 
Conn. 

Ursuline Acad., Wilmington, Del.... 

Dominican Coll. Library, Washing- 
ton, D. 

Immaculata Sem., Washington, D. C. 

St. Joseph Acad., Jacksonville, Fla. 

St. Leo Abbey, St. Leo, Fla 

Bishop Quarter Junior Military 
Acad., Oak Park, Ill 

St. John Acad., Indianapolis, Ind. . 

Mt. St. Francis Pro-Seminary, Mt. 
St. Francis, 

St. Mary Acad., Leavenworth, Kans. 

Theologians’ Library, St. Mary’s, 
Kans. 

Acad. Notre Dame of a eran 
Newport, Ky. 

St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Ky.. 

Ursuline Grade Sch. Library, New 
Orleans, La. 

St. Joseph Conv., F.C.J., Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

Conv. of Notre Dame, Lowell, Mass. 

Country Day Sch. ‘od the Sacred 
Heart, Newton, Mas 

Catholic Central High Sch. for Girls, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Dominican Priory Library, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Acad. of the Visitation, St. Louis, 


Mo. 
St. Mary. High Sch., Omaha, Nebr. 
Mt. St. Mary Coll., Hooksett, N. H. 
St. Mary High Sch., Elizabeth, N. J. 
St. Joseph Home, Jersey City, N. J. 
St. Mary Sem., Buffalo, N 
Queens a Public 

Jamaica, N. Y 
All Hallows, New York, N. Y 
*. — High Sch., New York, 


St. Ann Acad., New York, N. Y. 

The Librarian, St. Andrew-on- -Hud- 
son, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 

Hillside Sch., Troy, N. Y 

St. Colman Industrial Sch., Water- 
vliet, N. 

we Cabrini Sch., 


plier ‘High Sch., Cincinnati, Ohio.. 
Mt. Notre Dam Acad., Cincinnati, 


Ohio 
St. Benedict Acad. Library, Erie, 
Pa. 


Univ. of Seranton, Office of Libra- 
rian, Scranton, 

St. John Acad., Pawtucket, R. I... 

St. Joseph Acad., Wheeling, W. Va. 

St. Joseph Acad., Green Bay, Wis.. 


te 
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Holy Family Conv., Manitowoc, Wis. 

Librarian, St. Anthony Monastery, 
Marathon, Wis. 

St. Mary Sch. of Nursing, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Most Rev. J. R. Crimont, S.J., Jun- 
eau, Alaska 

Calgary Separate School Board, ( 
gary, Alberta, Canada 


Unclassified Lay 


Miss J. M. Barry, Derby, Conn. 
wb &, J. H. Awkward, Washington, 


Mr. V. he Shields, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. P. P. Schaefer, Champaign, III. 
Mr. H. F. Clark, Chicago, I) 

Mr. J. C. Dockrill, Chicago, Ill.... 
Mrs. H. Ott, Chicago, Ill 

Mr. E. L. Schroeder, 

Iowa 

Mr. J. J. Dreher, Dubuque, Iowa... 
Mrs. L. J. Hackett, Louisville, Ky.. 
~— M. E. D. Devereaux, Boston, 


Mr. M. KE. Lord, Boston, Mass 

Mr. E. N. Stevens, Boston, Mass... 
Miss K. H. Shiels, Brighton, Mass.. 
Mr. R.. J. Sullivan, Jamaica Plain, 


Mr. L '. McLaren, Springfield, Mass. 
Mr. A. Bodde, Detroit, Mich 
Kelley, 


Mr. F. J. Snow, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.. 

Miss C. B. Rademaekers, Newark, 
N. J. 


Mrs. P. A. Brennan, Brooklyn, 
Miss E. Leonard, Brooklyn, N. 
Benziger Bros., New York, N. 
Mr. H. S. Brown, New York, 
~*~ *% P. Cunningham, New 


Miss M. M. Eagan, New York, 
Mrs. R. L. Hoguet, New York, 
is in * amend & Sons, New 


Mr. T. J. Kirk, New York, N. Y 
Mr. * M. Power, Jr., New 


N. 
Mr. R. d. Reiley, New York, N. Y. 
Mr. A. M. Stonehouse, New York, 


N. 
Mr. F. G. Vaughan, New York, N. Y. 
Miss A. A. Morey, Troy, N. Y 
Mr. T. B. Lawler, Yonkers, N. Y.. 
Mr. J. P. Spaeth, Cincinnati, Ohio. . 
Mr. E. McCarthy, Cleveland, Ohio.. 
*~ i. W. Connors, Clarks Summit, 


Mn - G. Kenedy, Sarita, Tex 
Mr. W. C. Bruce, Milwaukee, Wis.. 


Unclassified Sisters 
Sister Superior, St. Mary Conv., 
Mission San Jose, Calif 
Sr. M. Patricia, C.S.J., 
Calif. 


Srs. of Mercy, West Hartford, Conn. 
Mother M. Jolanta, Chicago, Ill. 
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Sr. Miriam, R.S.M., Chicago, IIl.... 

Mother M. Vincentia, C.S.C., Notre 
Dame, Ind. 

= Leonida, O.S.F., “Oldenburg, 


on. of Providence, St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods, Ind. 
Mother M. Gervase, B.V.M., 
buque, Iowa 
O.S.F., 


— M. Jerome, 

Mather M. Chrysostom, S.S.J., 
cordia, Kans. 

Sr. M. Josita, B.V.M., Wichita, 
Kans 

Srs. -y St. Joseph, Wichita, Kans. 

Srs. of Notre Dame, Cold Spring, 


Ky. 
Sr. Mt. Edmund, Covington, Ky.. 
Mother M. Edwarda, Loretto, Ky. 
Mother M. Roberta, Louisville, Ky.. 
Srs. of Divine Providence, Mel- 
bourne Ky. 
Mother M. Laura, M.H.S., Lafayette, 


Mother M. Philemon, S.S.N.D., Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Sr. Elizabeth, Baltimore, Md 

Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart, 
Towson P. O., Md 

Dominican Srs., Fall River, Mass. . 

Srs. of Notre Dame de Namur, Wal- 
tham, Mass. 

Sr. M. Celestine, S.S.J., 
Mich. 

Sr. M. Louise, S.S.J., Detroit, Mich. 

Sr. M. Jerome, O.P., Grand Rapids, 


Con- 


ich. 
Mother M. Tarcilia, O.S.F., Plymouth, 
Mich. 
Srs. of St. Francis, Rochester, Minn. 
Mother Agnes Gonzaga, C.S.J., St. 
Paul, Minn. 
Sr. Elizabeth Marie, C.S.J., St. Paul, 
inn. 
Sr. Rose, Natchez, Miss 
Sr. Bertrande, Normandy, Mo 
Sr. M. Innocentia, C.PP.S., O’Fal- 
lon, Mo. 
Srs. of the Most Precious Blood, 
O’Fallon, Mo. 
sg ne Mo. Salomea, O.S.F., 
siseer "M. Kilian, R.S.M., Webster 
Groves, Mo. 
Mother M. Clara, R.S.M., Manches- 


ter, ° 
Felician Srs., O.S.F., Lodi, N. J. 
Mother M. Lorenzo, O.S.F., Tren- 
ton, N. 
Srs. of Loretto, * Mora, N. Mex 
Mother Jane va S.S.J., Brent- 
wood, L. I., N. 
Mother Marie, masks ie 
Mother M. Philip, Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
Sr. Xavier Mary, S.C., Brooklyn, 


N.. %. 
Sr. Gonzaga, “Buffalo, N. Y 
Srs. of St. Joseph, Dunkirk, N. Y.. 
Mother M. Anselm, O.P., Jamaica, 


| ae 
Sr. Miriam Roberta, Nanuet, N. Y.. 
Sr. M. Ambrosia, New York, N. Y. 
Sr. M. Charles, Peekskill, NEES ccs 
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Sr. M. Florita, §S.S.J., Rochester, 
Bilis: Bie elas vccisieiviet e/pibie's weceiele Kista Bas 

Sr. Muriel de Lourdes, S.S.J., Rock- 
a, a a i i ren 

Mother M. Lidwina, Stella Niagara 
P. 0. N. ¥ 

Srs. of St. Francis, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Motker M. Assumpta, R.S.M., Tarry- 
town, ¥ 

Sr. M. Jeanne, O.S.F., Williamsville, 
N. Y. 


Srs. of Mercy, Cincinnati, Ohio. . 
Srs. of the Precious Blood, Dayton, 


“Mt. "St. 


Uiraline Srs., Tiffin, Ohio 
Sr. er Josephine, Marylhurst, 


Ore 

Pg M. Mildred, O.S.F., Pendle- 
ton, Oreg. 

Srs. of as Francis, Glen Riddle P. 


Ohio 
Srs. Pad Charity, 


Srs. "of “St. Francis, Millvale, Pa. 

Mother Mary of Good Counsel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Sch. ~~“ gd Notre Dame, Philadel- 
phia, P: 

Srs. of st. ” Joseph, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Benedictine Srs., Pittsburgh, Pa.. 

Mother M. Prioress, 
Mary’s, Pa. 

Sr. M. St. James, Sharon Hill, Pa.. 

Srs. of a Basil the Great, Union- 
town, 

Srs. of Holy Humility of Mary, Villa 
Maria, Pa. 

~~ 3 Anthony, R.S.M., Manville, 


Sr. Brendan, Providence, R. I. 

Sain M. Lucia, O.S.B., Sturgis, 
S. Dak. 

Benedictine Srs., Yankton, S. Dak.. 

Sr. M. Agnes, Richmond, "Va 

— M. Francis, O.P., Everett, 


Sr. M. Kilian, Milwaukee, Wis 
Sr. M. Speranda, Sor.D.S., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


— M. Romana, O.P., Racine, 


Wis. 
Mother Prioress, oO. P., 
Sr. M. De Ricci, O.P., Sinsinawa, 


Wis. 
Srs. of St. Martha, Charlottetown, 
P.E.I., Canada 


ma eae 


EPARTMEN 


Rev. L. M. Byrnes, Mobile, Ala.... 
Rev. T. J. Radtke, Tucson, Ariz... 
— Rev. J. J. Healy, Little Rock, 

ae 
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Vay Rev. F. F. Hurd, San Diego, 


Right Rev. J. T. O’Dowd, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Rev. L. W. O'Neil, Hockessin, Del.. 

Right Rev. T. J. McNamara, Savan- 
nah, _* 

Rev. N. E. Walsh, Boise, Idaho 

Rev. W. J. Donovan, Batavia, IIl.. 

Rev. J. B. Casey, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Rev. E. J. Butler, Davenport, Iowa 

~ beg T. J. Boland, Leavenworth, 


oy z A. MeNeill, Wichita, Kans. 
Rev. L. J. Streck, Cold Spring, Ky.. 
~— Rev. A. F. Isenberg, Lafayette, 


Phong ‘Ww. J. Daly, Boston, Mass 

Rev. J. R. Rooney, Chicopee, Mass. 

Rev. J. L. Cavanaugh, Detroit, Mich. 

Rev. C. F. Deady, Detroit, Mich.... 

Rev. ” L. Quaderer, Grand nian 
Mic! 


_R. Janses, Rochester, Minn. 
. R. J. Connole, St. Paul, Minn. 
. G. O’Connell, Biloxi, Miss.... 
. A. D. Thomson, St. Louis, Mo. 
. G. Schuster, Lincoln, Nebr... 
Rev. P. E. Schneider, Omaha, Nebr. 
ie * Rev. R. J. Harrigan, Reno, 


oo W. J. Collins, Hooksett, N. H. 
Very Rev. A. Coyle, 
Newark, 


= 
<— Hayes, Paterson, N. J. 
Rev. 3° J. “Holbel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rev. J. _ S.J., Manhasset, 


N. 
J. » Se Rochester, N. Y. 
Ps _ Watervliet, 


N. Y. 
Rev. C. Elwell, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Right Rev. J. R. Hagan, Cleveland, 
Ohio 
Rev. R. W. Harwick, Columbus, Ohio 
Right Rev. J. J. Murphy, Columbus, 
Ohio 
Rev. N. M. Shumaker, Toledo, Ohio 
Rev. G. P. Monaghan, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 
Rev. A. J. Sullivan, Portland, Oreg. 
Rev. R. B. McDonald, Erie, Pa 
y. H. E. Keller, Harrisburg, Pa. . 
. P. E. Campbell, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
». J. J. Featherstone, Scranton, 


J. 
EL. es 
Rev. C. 
Rev. J. 


1, T. V. Gassidy, Providence, R. I. 
. S. E. Wiley, Nashville, Tenn.. 
Right Rev. J. Schnetzer, Houston, 
Tex. 
Rev. J. H. Kelly, Rockport, Tex.... 
Rev. J. L. Morkovsky, San Antonio, 
~~ 
Rev. E. J. McFadden, Seattle, Wash. 
Rev. Er J. Westenberger, Green Bay, 
Wis. 
~ . W. Seemann, La Crosse, 


Rev. - A. Feeney, London, Ont., 
Canada 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Priests 


a” J- J. Sum Los Angeles, 
Cali 

“ue - ms Collins, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


Rev. Cc. E. Kennedy, San Francisco, 


Right Rev. T. J. Finn, Norwalk, 
Conn. 
= ¢: D. Hannan, Washington, 


Catholic School Board, Chicago, III. 

Congregation of the Resurrection, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Franciscan Fathers, Chicago, Ill... 

Right Rev. F. A. Rempe, Chicago, 


Rev. J. B. Culemans, Moline, Ill. 

Right Rev. W. A. Cummings, Oak 
Park, Ill. 

Right Rev. H. Durkin, 
Island, Ill. 

Rev. A. Bertman, Springfield, Ill. . 

Rev. J. Hammes, Crown Point, Ind. 

— Rev. R. R. Noll, Indianapolis, 
nd. 

Rev. L. Wernsing, Jasper, Ind 

Rev. C. W. Burkart, Seymour, Ind. 

Rev. E. F. Casey, Denison, Iowa... 

Rev. P. D. O’Malley, Dubuque, Iowa 

Rev. J. B. Herbers, Dyersville, Iowa 

Rev. S. V. Fraser, Aurora, Kans... 

Rev. E. J. Duchene, Concordia, 
Kans. 

Rev. A. 
Kans. 

Rev. - Bradley, 
Kans. 

Rev. J. 
Kans. 

Rev. J. G. Wolf, Leoville, Kans. . 

Rev. E. D. Weigel, Norton, Kans. 

Rev. C. J. Merkle, Bellevue, Ky.... 

Right Rev. I. M. Ahmann, Coving- 
CME Gavvadscudeans coecéeuene 

Rev. H. F. Hillenmeyer, 
Thomas, Ky. 

Right Rev. F. L. Gassler, 
Rouge, La. 

be nae R. C. Labit, Donaldson- 
vil 


Rock 


Junction 


F. Selting, Leavenworth, 


Baton 


one £ A. Wester, New Orleans, La. 
Rev. J. M. Bourgeois, Ville Platte, 


La. 
Right Rev. G. P. Johnson, Lewiston, 


an :s O’Donovan, Baltimore, Md. 
Rev. M. J. Flaherty, Arlington, 
Mass. 

Rev. W. J. Barry, Boston, Mass.... 
Rev. J. J. McGarry, Boston, Mass.. 
Rev. J. J. Murphy, Boston, Mass... 
Rev. T. R. Reynolds, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. A. F. Hickey, Cambridge, 
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Augustinian 
Mass. 
Rev. E. D. Daly, Lawrence, Mass. 
Rev. E. T. Dunne, Lawrence, Mass. 
Rev. D. J. Maguire, Lowell, Mass. 
Right Rev. R. Neagle, Malden, 


Mass. .. 
ae Rev. C. A. Finn, Medford, 


rim 5. S. Barry, North Brookfield, 
Mass. 
Rev. F. J. Halloran, Wakefield, 
Mass. 
Rev. i Riordan, Watertown, 


Rev. J. G. Cook, Detroit, Mich. 

Rev. E. J. Knaebel, C.S.Sp., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Rev. J. M. Louis, Detroit, Mich. 

Redemptorist Fathers, Detroit, Mich. 

> J. J. McAllister, Grand Rapids, 

Rev. J. Reis, Lake Linden, Mich. 

Right Rev. H. A. Buchholtz, Mar- 
quette, Mich. 

Rev. F. T. Stack, Royal Oak, Mich. 

Rev. P. Kenny, Willmar, Minn 

. “epee Fathers, St. Louis, 


Pn ‘Wi: I; Shea, St. Louis, Mo. 
— Rev. T. J. E. Devoy, Manches- 


Fathers, Lawrence, 


N. H 
Rien —_ M. R. Spillane, Atlantic 
City, N. J 
. J. W. Colligan, Attica, N. Y.. 
Rev. V. O. Genova, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rev. J. J. Mahon, Freeport, L. I., 
7. 


N. 

Rev. E. J. Donovan, Great Neck, 
L. L, N. ¥ 

Rev. W. Byrne, Ithaca, N. Y 


Rev. J. A. Hogan, Medina, N. Y.. 
Rev. C. J. Drew, New York, Z. 
Rev. J. T. Ryan, New York, N. Y.. 
Right Rev. C. F. McElvoy, Syracuse, 


N. Y. 
Rev. A. Strazzoni, C.S.C.B., Syra- 
cuse, N. 
Rev. F. J. Nestor, Fargo, N. Dak.. 
Rev. E. B. Conry, Akron, Ohio 
Franciscan Fathers, Cincinnati, 
hio 


i8) 

Right Rev. J. H. Schengber, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

=, “w P. Mulligan, Cleveland, 


. A. A. Karper, Lorain, Ohio... 
Rev. A. J. Gallagher, Maumee, Ohio 
Right Rev. W. J. Gallena, Paines- 

ville, Ohio 
Right Rev. A. J. Dean, Toledo, Ohio 
Rev. F. A. Houck, Toledo, Ohio.... 
Rev. L. V. Lyden, C.S.P., Portland, 
Oreg. 
Rev. J. A. O’Connor, Clairton, Pa. 
Rev. J. M. McShain, Drexel Hill, Pa. 
Rev. M. A. Bennett, Easton, Pa... 
Rev. L. C. Fricker, Honesdale, Pa.. 
Rev. L. D. Burns, Philadelphia, Pa 
Right Rev. W. P. McNally, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Rev. J. J. Walsh, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Rev. T. F. Coakley, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rev. J. C. Fallon, Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
Rev. A. W. Forney, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rev. J. A. McDonald, Pottstown, Pa. 

— J. A. Karalius, Shenandoah, 


er, E. A. Stapleton, Yardley, es 

Rev. J. Hensbach, Bowdle, S. Dak.. 

Rev. J. S. Murphy, Galveston, Tex. 
. J. H. McCarthy, Pittsford, Vt. 

Right Rev. J. i Newcomb, Hunt- 

ington, W. 
Rev. J. E. tg Beloit, Wis 
“. G. C. Eilers, Fond du Lac, 


Rev. P. F. Meyer, Hurley, Wis 

Dominican Fathers, Madison, Wis. . 
Rev. G. Meyer, Milwaukee, Wis.... 
Salvatorian Fathers, Milwaukee, 


Wis 

Rev. J. P. Glueckstein, Neenah, Wis. 

Rev. M. J. Jacobs, Waunakee, Wis. 

Rev. J. W. Huepper, Wauwatosa, 
Wis. 

Right Rev. W. Reding, Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis. 

Rev. H. D. J. Brosseau, Montebello, 
P. Q., Canada 


Brothers 


Bros. of Mary, San Francisco, Calif. 
Bro. —— .F.X., Brooklyn, 


N. A 
Bro. B. Victor, New York, N. Y. 


Schools 


St. Elizabeth Sch., Altadena, Calif. 

St. Boniface Par. Sch., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

St. Michael Sch., Derby, Conn 

Sacred Heart Sch., Washington, D. C. 

St. Cyprian Sch., Washington, D. C. 

St. Gabriel Sch., Washington, D. C. 

Sch. of Christ the King, Atlanta, Ga. 

Cathedral Sch. of St. John the Bap- 
tist, Savannah, Ga 

St. Brendan Sch., Chicago, Ill 

St. Mary of ve Help Sch., 
Chicago, Ill. . 

St. Anthony Sch., Rockford, IIl.. 

Decatur Catholic Grade Sch., 
catur, Ind. 

Our Lady of Hungary Sch., South 
Bend, Ind. 

Sacred Heart Sch., South Bend, Ind. 

St. Stephen Sch., South Bend, Ind... 

— Paro. Sch., Protivin, 


Tow: 
Mother of God Sch., Covington, Ky. 
— Cathedral ’Sch., Covington, 


Assumption B.V.M. Cathedral Sch., 
Baltimore, i 
Grammar Sch., Inst. of Notre Dame, 
Baltimore, 
St. Joseph Sch., Amesbury, Mass.. 
St. Mary Star of Sea Sch., Beverly, 
ass. aye 
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Holy Trinity Sch., Boston, Mass... 
St. Columbkille Sch., Boston, Mass.. 
St. Gregory Sch., Boston, Mass..... 
St. Aidan Sch., Brookline, Mass.. 
St. Hedwig Paro. Sch., 
bridge, Mass. 
Immaculate en Sch., saat 
Mass. .. 
St. James Sch., ° “Haverhill, "Mass... 
1 Bernard Sch., West Newton, 


Holy eleunen Sch., Detroit, Mich.. 
St. Charles Sch., Detroit, Mich 
St. Joseph Sch., Escanaba, Mich.... 
Ascension Sch., Minneapolis, Minn.. 
St. Elizabeth Par. Sch., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 
St. Helena Sch., Minneapolis, Minn. 
St. Stephen Sch., Minneapolis, Minn. 
St. Mary Sch., Morris, Minn 
St. Mary Sch., New Ulm, Minn..... 
St. Joseph Sch., Red Wing, Minn... 
Assumption Sch., St. Paul, Minn... 
St. Agnes Sch., St. Paul, Minn..... 
St. Andrew Sch., St. Paul, Minn... 
St. Columba Sch., St. Paul, Minn.. 
St. Francis de Sales Sch., "St. Paul, 
Minn. 
St. Matthew Sch., St. Paul, Minn... 
St. Boniface Sch., Stewart, Minn... 
St. “ Grade _ eenaierelenanee 


ebr. 
St. Mary Sch., Gloucester, N. J.. 
St. —— Sch., West New York, 


Assumption Sch., Brooklyn, |. > 

Our Lady of Czenstochowa Sch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

* Lady of Solace Sch., Brooklyn, 


= 
ee of All Saints Elem. Sch., 


Y. 
St. Agatha *Sch., Brooklyn, N. Y 
St. Agnes Sch., Brooklyn, 1. i eee 
St. Anselm Sch., Brooklyn, N. . ae 
St. Augustine Sch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
St. —— Elem. Rese Brooklyn, 


st Rosalie Sch., : Brooklyn, ES ae 
St. Stanislaus Sch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
St. er Aquinas Sch., Brooklyn, 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
8 
6 
4 
4 
2 
2 
6 
4 
6 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
6 
4 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 
4 
2 
4 
2 
6 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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St. John Evangelist Sch., Center 
Moriches, i Ne ¥ 


on Lady of Sorrows Sch., Corona, 


St. ‘adalbert Sch., Elmhurst, N. Y.. 
St. Bartholomew Sch., Elmhurst, 


st Michaei Sch., Flushing, N. Y.. 
St. Aloysius Sch., Great Neck, L. ra 


N.Y. 
St. Monica Sch., Jamaica, N. Y.. 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help Sch., 
Lindenhurst, L. I., ¥ 
St. i an Sch., wae Tsland City, 


st. 


N. ¥. 
Holy Cross Sch., Maspeth, N. Y.. 
mm as hg Sch., Middle Village, 
Y.. 


Our Lady of Sorrows Sch., 
York, N. Y. 
Sacred Heart Boys’ Sch., New York, 


St. Agnes Sch., New York, N. Y.. 
St. Raymond Boys’ Sch., New York, 
Y. 


St. "Stanislaus Sch., 


St. "Peter of Alcantara Sch., 
Washington, L. I., N. Y 

St. John Acad., Rensselaer, N. Y.. 

Sch. of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, 
Richmond Hill South, 

St. Catherine of Sienna Sch., St. Al- 
bans, N. Y 

St. Luke Sch., Whitestone, N. Y... 

St. Sebastian Sch., Woodside, L. I., 


Ne .¥- 
St. Mary Sch., Yonkers, N. Y. 
Mother of Mercy Sch., Washington, 


St. Michael Sch., Cleveland, Ohio.. 
Holy Rosary Sch., Columbus, Ohio.. 
St. Rose Par. Sch., Lima, Ohio. 
ee Conception Sch., Toledo, 


Ohi 

St. Cyril of Alexandria Sch., East 
Lansdowne, Pa. 

St. Stanislaus Sch., Lansdale, Pa... 

St. Francis de Sales Sch., Lenni, Pa. 

St. Francis of Assisi Sch., Miners- 
ville, Pa. 

Holy Family Sch., Nazareth, Pa.. 

St. Francis of Assisi Sch., Norris- 
town, Pa. 

Our Lady of Hungary Sch., North- 
ampton, Pa. 

ba Shepherd Sc 


Holy +. of Jesus Sch., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Immaculate Conception Sch., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Most Blessed Sacrament Sch., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nativity B.V.M. Sch., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
Our Mother of Sorrows Sch., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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St. Adalbert Sch., Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Ambrose Sch., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
St. Bernard Sch., Philadelphia, Pa. 
~~ ames Sch., Philadelphia, 


oo Elizabeth Sch., Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Francis de Sales Sch., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
St. Francis Xavier Sch., 
phia, Pa. 
St. Gregory Sch., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
St. Henry Sch., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
St. Joachim Sch., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
St. John the Baptist Sch., Philadel- 
phia,. Pa. 
St. Ludwig Sch., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
St. Monica Sch., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
St. Peter Claver Sch. (Girls), Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
se Philip Neri Sch., Philadelphia, 


St. Raphael Sch., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
St. Rose of Lima Sch., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


St. William Sch., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ee Sch., Philadelphia, 


St. Ann Sch., Phoenixville, Pa 

St. Lawrence Grade Sch., 
burgh, Pa. 

St. Patrick Sch., Pottsville, Pa 

— Spirit Par. Sch., Sharon Hill, 


St. y ne Sch., Shenandoah, Pa.. 

St. Francis of Assisi Sch., Spring- 
field, Pa. 

St. Gertrude Sch., 


Pitts: 


St. Joseph Acad., Dumbarton, Va.. 
~ “enneee Paro. Sch., Richmond, 


s em Par. | Burlington, Wis. 

. Patrick Sch., Eau Claire, Wis.. 

. Josaphat Sch., Milwaukee, Wis. 
. Rose Sch., Milwaukee, Wis..... 
. Stanislaus Sch., Milwaukee, Wis. 
. Stephen Sch., Milwaukee, Wis... 


» Lay 


McGrath, Brooklyn, 


Sisters 
Sr. Verena, D.C., Mobile, Ala 
Sr. William, Los Angeles, Calif.... 
Dominican Srs., San Gabriel, Calif. 
Dominican Srs., San Leandro, Calif. 
Srs. of Mercy, Naugatuck, Conn.... 
Srs. of St. Joseph, Shelton, Conn... 
Sr. Aluigi, S.S.J., Washington, D. C. 
Mother St. Aedan, Chicago, IIl..... 
Sr. Adelorata, H.F.N., Chicago, IIl. 
Sr. Catherine Patricia, O.P., Chi 

cago, Ill. 

Sr. Dominic, C.R., Chicago, Ill..... 
Sr. Isabel, O.S.B., Chicago, Ill..... 
Sr. Lia, S.C.C., Chicago, 
Sr. Maria Anna, Chicago, Ill 
Sr. M. Amata, C.R., Chicago, Ill... 
Sr. M. Barbarina, S.S.S.F., Chicago, 


Ill 
Sr. M. Gonsolata, C.R., Chicago, IIl.. 
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. Cyril, Chicago, Ill 

. Eileen, O.S.B., Chicago, Il... 
Euphemia, Chicago, II] 

. Evangelista, Chicago, Ill 

. Fidelia, S.S.J., Chicago, Ill... 
. Humilianna, Chicago, IIl..... 
. Liliosa, Chicago, Ill 
Paschaline, Chicago, IIl.. 

. Saint Demetria, B.V.M., Chi- 


Il. 
P.H.J.C., Chicago, 


. Severine, 
Sr. M. Stanisia, oe Tl 
Sr. Nolasca, S.S.S.F., Chicago, Ill... 
Srs. of Holy Child Jesus, St. Henry 
Sch., Chicago, 
Srs. of Holy Child Jesus, St. Ver- 
onica Sch., Chicago, Ill 
— Srs. of Notre Dame, Chicago, 


SeeEEER EES 


Sr. Stanislaus, C.R., Chicago, IIl.. 
—- St. Francis, Chicago Heights, 


Sch. Srs. of Notre Dame, Galena, III. 

Sr. M. Mercedes, O.S.F., Joliet, Ill.. 

Sr. Ignatia, La Salle, Til 

a i Beatina, S.S.S.F., 
Til 

Sr. M. Theodora, Gary, Ind 

Sr. Tarcisia, Hammond, Ind 

Sr. M. Evodine, Huntington, Ind... 

Sr. M. Philipina, Indiana Harbor, 
Ind. 

Sr. M. Irene, Dubuque, Iowa 

Sr. M. Matilda, Guttenberg, Iowa. 

Srs. of Notre Dame, Covington, Ky. 

Srs. of the Most Holy Sacrament, 
Gretna, La. 

Missionary Srs. of Sacred Heart, 
New Orleans, La. 

Srs. of Christian Charity, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Srs. of Mercy, New Orleans, La... 

Srs. of Mt. Carmel, St. Augustine 
Paro. Sch., New Orleans, La..... 

Srs. of Mt. Carmel, St. Dominic 
Sch., New Orleans, La 

Sch. Srs. of Notre Dame, Redemp- 
torist Sch., New Orleans, La.. 

Srs. of Notre Dame, Sacred Heart 
of Jesus Sch., New Orleans, La... 

Srs. of St. Benedict, Holy Trinity 
Sch., New Orleans, L 

Srs. of St. Benedict, Mater Dolorosa 
Sch., New Orleans, La 

Srs. of St. Benedict, 
Sch., New Orleans, La 

Srs. of St. Francis, New Orleans, La. 

Srs of St. Joseph, Our Lady of the 
ed Rosary Sch., New Orleans, 
La. 

Srs. of St. Joseph, St. 
New Orleans, La 

Srs. of St. Teresa of Jesus, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Srs. of Notre Dame, Ponchatoula, 


Ann Sch., 


La. 
Sr. Aegidia, S.S.N.D., 
Sr. M. Fortunata, S.S.N. D., 
more, 
Sr. M. Laurentia, Baltimore, i 
Sr. M. Pascaline, S.S.N.D., Balti- 
more, Md. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Balti- 
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Srs. of Christian Charity, Balti- 
more, a. 
Sch. Srs. of Notre Dame, Baltimore, 


a. 

Srs. of St. Casimir, Baltimore, Md.. 

Sr. Regis, Baltimore, Md 

Sr. M. Viola, S.S.N.D., Bryantown, 
Md. 

Sr. M. Hermes, Hagerstown, Md.... 

Srs. of Notre Dame, Andover, Mass. 

Srs. of Charity, St. Margaret Conv., 
ALON SEE) sou, ace tach eo tees ee 

Srs. of Charity, St. Peter Conv., 
Boston, Mass. 

Srs. of Notre Dame de Namur, Acad. 
of Notre Dame, Boston, Mass..... 

Srs. of Notre Dame de Namur, St. 
Augustine Sch., So. Boston, Mass. 

Srs. of St. Joseph, So. Boston, Mass 

Srs. of Charity of Nazareth, Brock- 
ton, Mass. 

Srs. of Notre Dame de Namur, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Srs. of Providence, Chelsea, Mass... 

Sr. Jeanne Marie, Fall River, Mass. 

Srs. of Charity, S. Lawrence, Mass. 

Srs. of Notre Dame de Namur, Law- 
rence, Mass. 

Srs. of Notre Dame de Namur, 
Lynn, Mass 

Sch. Srs. of Notre Dame, Malden, 
Mass. 

Srs. of Notre Dame de Namur, Pea- 
body, Mass. 

Srs. of Holy Union of Sacred Hearts, 
Taunton, Mass. 

Srs. of Notre Dame de Namur, Wal- 
tham, Mass. 

Mother M. Modesta, H.F.N., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Sr. Felice, I.H.M., Detroit, Mich... 

Sr. M. Callista, S.S.J., Detroit, Mich 

Sr. M. Chrysostom, S.S.J., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Sr. M. Devota, O.P., Detroit, Mich... 

Sr. M. Genovefa, I.H.M., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Sr. M. Raymond, I.H.M., 
Mich. 

Srs. of Charity, Detroit, Mich 

Sr. M. Anastasia, S.S.J., East De- 
troit, Mich. 

Sr. Magdalen Marie, 
Pointe Farms, Mich. 

Sch. Srs. of Notre Dame, Lake Lin- 
den, Mich. 

Sr. M. Jeremiah, O.S.F., Plymouth, 


Mic 

Srs. of I. H. M., River Rouge, Mich. 
Mother M. Eveline, O.P., Saginaw, 
Mich. 

Sr. am. C.S.J., 


Min 
Mawesliins, S.S.J., 
Minn. 
Sr. M. Leonissa, S.S.N.D., St. Paul, 
Minn. 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Wabasha, Minn. 
Sr. M. Frances, D. of C., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


to bo 
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Sr. M. Linus, Div. Prov., Normandy, 
oO. 
Srs. of St. Joseph, St. Louis, Mo... 
Srs. of St. Francis, Havre, Mont... 
Sr. M. Theresa, O.S.F., Columbus, 
Nebr. 
Srs. of St. Francis, West Point, Nebr. 
Sr. M. of St. Emmeline, Nashua, 


H. 
Srs. * of St. Joseph, St. Andrew Sch., 
Bayonne, N. 
Srs. of St. Joseph, St. Vincent Conv., 
Bayonne, N. 
Mother M. Huberta, O.S.F., 
ellen, N. J 
Sr. M. Domitilla, Elizabeth, N. J... 
= s of Notre Dame, Irvington, 


Sr. M. Bartholomew, Newark, N. J. 

Srs. of St. Joseph, Newark, N. J.. 

Sr. M. Clementine, D.D.C., 
Brunswick, N. J 

Srs. of Charity, Paterson, N. J..... 

Sr. M. Cunigunda, O.S.F., Trenton, 


N. J. 
7 M. Adrian, Albany, N. Y.. 
Sr. M. Assisium, Astoria, L. LE, 


Sr. Anna Germaine, S.S.J., Baldwin, 
L. ¥ 


Sr. M. “Matthias, S.C., Beacon, N. Y. 
Sr. * Fintan, S.S.N.D., Bohemia, 


L. N. 

Sr. Gis Madeleine, S.S.J., Brook- 
lyn, ¥ 

Sr. Hilarion, S.S.J., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sr. Immaculata Maria, S.S.J., Brook- 
oe N. Y 

. Louis Gonzaga, S.S.J., Brooklyn, 
¥e 


Sr. Maria Gonzaga, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sr. Marie de La Salle, S.S.J., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Sr. M. Adelaide, S.S.J., Brooklyn, 
N... ¥ 


Sr. M. Bernadette de Lourdes, O.P., 
Brooklyn, ¥ 

Sr. M. Cyril, Brooklyn, 

Sr. M. Elizabeth, R.S.M., 


N.Y. 
Sr. M. Euphrasia, O.P., 
N. Y. 


Sr. M. Eustace, R.S.M., 


. - 
Sr. M. Flavian, O.P., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sr. M. Francina, $.8.J., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 


Sr. 

N. ¥. 

Sr. M. 

N. 

Sr. M. Natalie, S.S.J., 
N. 

Sr. M. Pulcheria, O.P., 


Sr. “M. Teresita, S.S.J., 

nN. ¥. 
Sr. Mildred, S.S.J., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Srs. of Charity, Brooklyn, Me Sa 
Sch. Srs. of Notre Dame, Brooklyn, 


We. Se 
Sr. Olivia, S.S.J., Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
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Reverend Sister Principal, St. Paul 
Sch., Brooklyn, N. Y 

Reverend Sister Principal, St. Peter 
Sch., Brooklyn, N. Y 

Sr. Saint Liguori, S.S.J., Brooklyn, 


be 

Sr. Slava, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Mother M. Scholastica, O.S.F., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Sr. M. Alexander, Buffalo, N. Y.. 

Srs. of the Resurrection, Castleton- 
on-the-Hudson, N. Y 

Sr. M. Aimie, O-P., Cornwall-on-the- 
Hudson, N. Y. 

Sr. Catherine Mercedes, East Elm- 
hurst, N. Y 

Sr. Marie Chrysostom, S.S.J., Floral 
Park, N. Y. 

Sr. M. Ancilla, S.S.J., 


Sr. M. cai S.N.D., Glen Cove, 

Srs. of Charity, Haverstraw, Mu. ¥. 

Sr. Saint Stanislaus, S.S.J., Hemp- 
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RECONSTRUCTION AND EDUCATION 


RIGHT REV. MSGR. GEORGE JOHNSON, Pu.D., THE CATHO- 
LIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


At the end of the last war, when representatives of the 
victorious nations met to frame the peace, education was 
not invited to participate in their deliberations. Its counsel 
was not sought when plans were being made for the inaugu- 
ration of what every one hoped would be an era of lasting 
peace. In the years since Versailles there has not been de- 
veloped anything like an adequate instrumentality for effec- 
tive educational collaboration on an international plane. As 
a matter of fact, there never was developed anything like 
an adequate instrumentality of a research nature for the 
gathering and diffusing of information concerning education 
in the various countries of the world. 


There was, to be sure, the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion at Geneva, supported by the governments that were 
signatory to the League, but the scope of. its activities was 
greatly circumscribed. There has been much activity on a 
voluntary basis and the contributions of such organizations 
as the Institute of International Education, the World 
Federation of Education Associations, the International 
Federation of Teacher Organizations, and the New Educa- 
tion Fellowship have been considerable. In 1932 an attempt 
was made to establish a World Federation of Catholic 
Teacher Associations. An organization meeting was held 
in Vienna in which our National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation participated. Central and Eastern Europe was well 
represented, but unfortunately there were no delegates from 
England, France, Holland, Belgium, or Italy. The venture 
died aborning. 
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The field of comparative education has been receiving 
more and more attention in American universities and teach- 
ers colleges. The-work of Dr. I. L. Kandel and his asso- 
ciates in the International Institute of Teachers College, 
Columbia, which was established in 1923, is outstanding in 
this field. At the present time our government, through the 
Division of Cultural Relations of the State Department and 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, is 
emphasizing the educational approach to the development 
of a more basic mutual understanding between the peoples 
of the Americas. 

One fruit of all this activity is the strengthening of a con- 
viction on the part of education that it should have a defi- 
nite part'in the making of the peace and in the world recon- 
struction that will follow. Not only is it demanding a place 
at the peace table, but it is insisting that even now it should 
be included in the various conferences that are being pro- 
jected for post-war planning. 

Most important of all, a movement is under way to per- 
suade the governments of the United Nations to establish 
immediately a temporary International Commission on Edu- 
cation. The purpose of such a Commission would be to de- 
velop recommendations concerning education to be included 
in the peace treaty, to develop plans for giving assistance to 
the new governments in the Axis countries in the recon- 
struction of their programs of education, to cooperate with 
the governments of the occupied countries in rebuilding 
their educational facilities, and to develop programs of edu- 
cation which will bring about an understanding on the part 
of peoples everywhere of the interdependence of nations, the 
nature of the peace aims of the United Nations, and the edu- 
cational problems that will face all peoples once the- war is 
over. 

A number of groups and organizations are agitating for 
something of this kind. On one point they all seem to be 
agreed—namely, that there must be established eventually, 
and the sooner the better, a permanent International Edu- 
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cational Organization with an International Education 
Office as its administrative agency. After the war this 
would be attached to, though not necessarily as an integral 
part of, whatever federation of nations may eventuate. This 
International Education Office would perform such functions 
as the following: 


1. 


Survey and investigate educational practices and 

problems in the different countries and dissemi- 

nate information through publication and confer- 

ences. 

Provide leadership in getting educational institu- 

tions to emphasize problems and materials which 

relate to— 

(a) the life and culture of different countries; 

(b) interdependence of nations and citizenship in 
the world community; 

(c) problems of post-war adjustment and recon- 
struction; and 

(d) democratic theory and practice. 

Assist the governments of occupied countries in 

rebuilding their program of education. 


. Assist the governments of the new leadership of 


the Axis countries in the reconstruction of their 
program of education. 

Assist countries which request help in the im- 
provement of their program of education. 


. Encourage and supervise the exchange of stu- 


dents and teachers between countries. 


. Develop teaching materials which might be useful 


in the different countries in the study of problems 
of common concern to all or most countries. 


. Define desirable minimum standards of education 


and make recommendations to member nations. 


. Identify and encourage the elimination of educa- 


tional practices which threaten the peaceful rela- 
tions among nations. 

Provide leadership in the definition of the form of 
education most desirable for democratic societies 
in the world of modern technology. 


. Support the free exchange of ideas among coun- 


tries through the schools, the press, publications, 
the radio, the motion picture, and international 
conferences. 
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What education has in mind is something like the Inter- 
national Labor Office which, though not officially integrated 
into the League of Nations, was loosely attached to that 
body and succeeded in accomplishing much that was sub- 
stantial in the field of labor relations. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that the task of setting up an International Education 
Office will prove much more complicated than was the task 
of setting up the International Labor Office. In the latter 
case, provision had to be made for representatives of the 
three interests involved—labor, the employer, and govern- 
ment. In the case of education, the issue of representation 
is not so clearly cut. In free countries voluntary effort plays 
avery large role in education and must be as strongly repre- 
sented as government. The various organizations that rep- 
resent the teaching profession will have to have a voice in 
the proceedings. Provision will also have to be made for 
the inclusion of representation on the part of the general 
public. Any setup which would fail to include and safe- 
guard these various interests and under which an Interna- 
tional Educational Organization and its International Edu- 
cation Office would be completely dominated by government 
would be completely out of line with the concept of educa- 
tional freedom. 

Manifestly, it would be unwise at the present juncture 
for educators to attempt to work out a definite blueprint 
concerning the role of education in the post-war world and 
the functions of an International Educational Organization. 
The shape of things to come can be discerned only dimly; 
the quality and the degree of international cooperation that 
will follow the war is still a matter of conjecture and hope. 
It remains to be seen whether the nations that are united 
for war against tyranny will remain united in a peace based 
on the principles of freedom. The role of education in a 
democracy is quite different from the role of education in a 
totalitarian state. 

In this country, for example, education has never been 
considered as belonging to government in the same manner 
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as do other forms of public service. It is organized and 
administered on its own in order to keep it responsive to the 
will of the people at large regardless of what particular 
political group happens to be in power locally or in the state 
or in the nation. No person nor agency in our Federal Govy- 
ernment can speak for education in the United States; for 
education is a state function and even then its destinies are 
largely controlled on a neighborhood basis. Instead of a 
national system of education we have thousands of local 
systems. 

Over and above this, there is being carried on in the 
United States a very considerable educational endeavor that 
is voluntary and is not supported by government nor sub- 
ject to government control. 

How everything that is involved in all of this can be 
spoken for adequately through United States representation 
in an International Educational Organization and how such 
a representation can function alongside of representations 
from nations that make education a governmental moncp- 
oly are questions to which no very clear answer can be 
given at the moment. 

This is not to say that no answer is possible. The diffi- 
culties in the scheme are not necessarily insoluble. They 
should, however, be faced frankly and realistically. Those 
who believe that education has a necessary and a substantial 
role to play in the making of the peace and in the rehabilita- 
tion of the world do their cause a real disservice when they 
become too starry-eyed and messianic. 

That education has something very important to con- 
tribute should not have to be said. If the nations believe 
that there is any value at all in education, and they must so 
believe, else they would not be contributing such a substan- 
tial share of their wealth to its support, its potentialities 
should be utilized to the fullest when it comes to making 
plans for the ordering of a world society that will not be 
forever lapsing into the barbarism of a war. No doubt 
those educators who are blaming the failure of the last 
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peace on the fact that their profession was not consulted in 
its making are exaggerating things a bit. Education is not 
necessarily a guarantee against war any more than it is a 
guarantee against personal crime or, for that matter, 
against ignorance. There happens to be a shameful degree 
of illiteracy here in the United States, but it would be hard 
to trace the worst evils that beset us as a nation back to 
those who cannot read and write. An illiterate person is 
not necessarily an ignorant person. On the other hand, ig- 
norance—ignorance of the fundamental principles of truth 
and justice, ignorance of the canons of decency that should 
govern personal and corporate behavior, ignorance of the 
foundations upon which a defensible social order must be 
built—seems to survive schooling even of the most advanced 
kind. To hold that society becomes automatically better 
with the spread of education and the multiplication of 
schools and educational facilities is as naive as to hold that 
the spread of material prosperity automatically solves all 
human problems. Those who are thus minded ought, if I 
may borrow a slang phrase, “be their age’—the age in 
which they are living, whose tragic events prove that not 
just schools and money and more money and more schools 
will make a good society. We need to get around to asking 
ourselves what kind of schools, just as we have been forced 
to ask ourselves what kind of money. 

The various groups here in the United States that have 
been trying to define the role of education in post-war re- 
construction seem to envisage three main areas of activity. 
They are: (1) the rehabilitation of education in the occu- 
pied countries; (2) the reformation of education in the Axis 
countries; (3) the reorientation of American education in 
the direction of international and intercultural understand- 
ing and collaboration. 

In the countries of Europe that have been conquered or 
occupied by the Nazis any form of education worthy of the 
name has ceased to exist. In Poland the conquerors have 
adopted a program of ruthless destruction of all learning 
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and culture. Libraries and museums have been despoiled 
of their treasures. The universities have been closed and 
their faculties slaughtered or herded into concentration 
camps. All vestige of schooling is being denied the masses 
of the people. The same thing in varying degrees happens 
wherever the banner of the Swastika is raised. Learning 
is suspect. Research and study are proscribed. Books are 
not published. Professional schools of all types, including 
schools for the preparation of teachers, are closed, and, 
where educational facilities are allowed to function at all, 
they are made to serve the immediate practical purposes of 
the invaders. 

This means that, when victory finally comes to the United 
Nations, they will be faced with the immediate task of re- 
constructing and rehabilitating education in all of these 
lands. Schools will have to be reopened, and, where they 
have been destroyed, they will have to be rebuilt. The 
teaching profession has been decimated and will have to be 
recruited anew. Aid of every kind, in terms of money, in 
terms of libraries and laboratories, in terms of personnel, 
must be forthcoming if the professional schools and the in- 
stitutions of higher learning are to be resurrected. Hand 
in hand with relief from want and fear will have to go re- 
lief from ignorance and spiritual starvation. In this great 
task there will be need for the kind of leadership that edu- 
cation alone can provide. It cannot be left to those agencies 
whose purpose is primarily political or economic or even 
humanitarian. What is at stake is the restoration of Euro- 
pean culture. 

When it comes to post-war education in the Axis coun- 
tries, an entirely different type of problem presents itself. 
Here it is not simply a question of aiding in the reconstitu- 
tion of an education that has been interrupted or destroyed. 
Rather it is a question of destroying a kind of education 
whose continued existence would be a constant threat to the 
people of the world and the survival of human values. Un- 
fortunately, some ill-advised and hysterical pronounce- 
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ments on this question by amateurs in the field of interna- 
tional education have been given wide publicity with a con- 
sequent critical reaction on the part of the press and the 
public at large. 

Yet there is a real issue here that must be faced. From 
the beginning of their rise to power, our enemies have put 
their faith not only in tanks and planes and bombs and tor- 
pedoes; they have recognized the power of ideas. Deliber- 
ately, they set forth to indoctrinate their children and their 
youth in their evil philosophy and the seed they have sown 
has yielded an abundant harvest. It will not suffice to dis- 
arm them physically or even to curb them economically and 
industrially. Their people, their boys and girls, their 
young men and young women must be emancipated from 
the bondage of error and brought out into the blessed sun- 
light of the truth. 

However, the reform of education in the Axis countries 
can be accomplished effectively only if it proceeds from 
within. It cannot be imposed from without. The educa- 
tion of a nation, just like the education of an individual, is 
an inward thing. It is the result of inward conviction re- 
sulting in changes in attitude and behaviour that cannot be 
accomplished by external regimentation, however nobly that 
regimentation may be motivated. 

The sources of the energy that will rid the Axis countries 
of the poisonous pedagogy that now sickens them must be 
sought within those countries themselves. Surely we would 
be ascribing to error a potency the possession of which it 
has never demonstrated and to truth a weakness that would 
prejudice its claim for consideration, were we to take it for 
granted that the Nazis and Fascists have succeeded in com- 
pletely subjugating the spirit of their peoples and extirpat- 
ing every root of humanity and decency. We can rest as- 
sured that there are men and women in Germany and Italy 
and even in Japan whose hearts are afire with love of truth 
and freedom, who for the very reason that they have been 
deprived of them love and appreciate the things of the spirit 
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even more than we do. Once the power of the tyrants is 
broken, they will come forth from the catacombs into which 
they have been driven and assume leadership in restoring 
unto their nation its inheritance of truth and culture. They 
will need assistance from us, of course, and much encour- 
agement, but they will rightfully resent any attempt on our 
part to do their job for them. 

The while educators are thinking in terms of the recon- 
struction of education in the conquered and occupied coun- 
tries and the reformation of education in the Axis coun- 
tries, they are not losing sight of the fact that they have a 
. very important and difficult mission to perform at home. 
That mission is to bring the American people to a realiza- 
tion of the fact that it is no longer possible for them, no 
matter how much they may wish to do so, to isolate them- 
selves from the rest of the world and to pursue their own 
way regardless of what is happening to peoples elsewhere 
on the globe. The fact that for the second time in a gen- 
eration we are in a war that was none of our making and 
to which we have no liking demonstrates pretty clearly that 
the modern world has become too small and human society 
too highly organized to afford any great nation the luxury 
of just minding its own business. If civilization is to be 
saved, the nations must discover some way of federating for 
the common good; if they are to put an end to killing one 
another, they must organize to keep one another alive. 

It would be tragic for the American people to lapse back 
into isolationism once the war is over and refuse to face 
their obligation as members of the human race to labor with 
their fellowmen toward the establishment of a world order 
based on reason and justice and mutual cooperation. Yet 
this is precisely what may happen. Weariness with the 
war, impatience for the re-establishment of normal ways of 
living, disillusion with our allies, cynicism with regard to 
the possibility of a lasting peace, and just innate selfishness 
may cause us to make up our minds to try to be sufficient 
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unto ourselves and let the rest of the world work out its 
salvation as best it can. 

It is hardly an exaggeration, at least from a Christian 
point of view, to maintain that such an eventuality would 
be catastrophic. Everything possible should be done to pre- 
vent it. Education offers us an instrumentality with which 
we can make a beginning right now. As a matter of fact, 
it is the only promising instrumentality we have at hand. 
For what is required is nothing less than a fundamental 
change in the traditional attitude of the American people, 
an attitude begotten and nourished in the days when distance 
still had meaning and when other nations and other cultures 
were very far away. We have to learn that such words 
as “brother” and “neighbor” have a new meaning; we have 
to come to a realization that what happens around the world 
may affect us more vitally than what happens around the 
corner. 

This is a task for education, for out-of-school education as 
well as for education in the school, and in the school for 
education on every level. We need new materials for in- 
struction that will yield a better knowledge of other peoples 
and other cultures. We need to be brought to a more effec- 
tive understanding of our dependence on others and their 
dependence on us. We need to come to a realization that 
the blessings of liberty we enjoy are not something to be. 
hoarded by us as becomes a privileged people, but a sacred 
bounty to be shared with our less favored brethren. 

Immediately the question arises: Granted that education 
should accomplish these things, and granted that it alone 
among our institutions is intended by its very nature for 
such a task, is it really conditioned for its mission? The 
trouble with education here in the United States is that it 
takes itself for granted. It seldom searches its own soul nor 
asks itself what it is all about. In all the discussions con- 
cerning the reconstruction of education in the occupied coun- 
tries, the reformation of education in the Axis countries, and 
the education of the American people for international co- 
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operation, it is blithely assumed that education just by rea- 
son of the fact that it is education is ready for action. The 
average educator is very sure of himself and his philosophy ; 
he has a ready answer for all the questions. It never oc- 
curs to him that he may be culturally unprepared to restore 
culture. He may be quite unconscious of the fact that many 
of the worst excesses in Nazi education are the logical deriv- 
atives of his own educational philosophy. He has the naive 
Herbartian notion that isolationism can be exorcised from 
the American mind by means of books and pamphlets and 
motion pictures and forums and discussion groups. He 
thinks of cultural relations in terms of professional, tech- 
nical, and vocational training. He is inclined to vest his 
hopes in technology as the foundation of world peace. In 
other words, American education reflects the too prevalent 
American conviction that material prosperity guarantees 
happiness and contentment and the good life. It proceeds 
on the assumption that all that is needed is the creation of 
a good material environment. It emphasizes, as it should, 
the necessity of health, of economic opportunity, of social se- 
curity, but from there on in it takes everything else for 
granted. It is not interested in, or at least it does not talk 
about, the ultimate why or wherefore or the values that are 
not immediate and tangible. 

Above all things, it is not interested in religion. Seldom, 
if ever, is religion mentioned in educational circles, nor is 
any cognizance of it taken in educational planning. The 
alibi is that, because of secretarian differences, religion is 
dynamite and had best be avoided. It has been avoided so 
long that it is taken for granted that it can be avoided with 
impunity. 

Fundamentally these educators are persons of good will. 
They are zealous for the welfare of mankind and devoted to 
the cause of peace. They insist on the sacredness of human 
beings and hate every form of tyranny. At heart they are 
sound, but their hearts are out of tune with their heads. 
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They are being borne forward on the momentum of the past, 
but sooner or later this momentum must run down. 

It will not run down if American education is put in con- 
tact once more with the dynamo whence its power was orig- 
inally derived. That dynamo is the culture that stemmed 
out of Judea, Greece, and Rome, which was purified and ele- 
vated through the teachings of Jesus Christ until it became 
Christendom. 
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SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES, DIOCESE OF CLEVELAND 


Let me begin with an expression of appreciation for the 
kindness of your invitation to speak on such an important 
topic. Let me also thank you for the opportunity, because I 
consider it such. There can be no satisfactory solution of 
this problem of reorganization until there has been a meet- 
ing of minds by all concerned. There can never be that 
meeting of minds until every level of the educational system 
and every authority having a right in education has had an 
opportunity to present its problems and special needs to 
every other level. 

A corollary to that, it would seem, is this—that most or 
all of the meetings to solve the problem of reorganization 
should be joint meetings of all concerned. When we gather 
by levels, we tend to sympathize with one another, we ignore 
or forget the problems of others and we magnify our prob- 
lems out of all proportion to their value in the total picture. 
A slight cut on the head can be very painful and absorb our 
entire attention if there is nothing else to distract it, but 
let us realize that there is a threat that our leg may be blown 
to pieces and we will very quickly forget about the little cut 
on the head. But we must realize that it is our leg which 
is threatened, not some one else’s—otherwise that little 
scratch on the head retains its urgent importance. 


* A discussion of a plan for the reorganization of the Catholic 
school system which took place at a joint meeting of the Midwest 
— and the Central (secondary school) Regional Units of the 

. C. E. A. at the Palmer House in Chicago on March 23, 1943. It 
aaa not the report of the Committee on Reorganization which was 
appointed by the N. C. E. A. after the Chicago convention in 1942. 
Although Father Elwell is on that Committee, he was not speaking 
for that Committee; he proposed his personal solution of the problem. 
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Because of the fact that many of you will tend to believe 
that the proposal to be presented will represent only the 
secondary school or elementary school thinking on the sub- 
ject, I am going to be indelicate and foolish enough to inject 
a few notes of personal background which may tend to show 
you that the plan has been thought out with due knowledge 
and consideration of the needs and problems of all levels 
and with a deliberate attempt at impersonal objectivity and 
I hope a bit of common sense. 


The first half of my miserable life in education was spent 
in preparing for and in engaging in the administration and 
supervision of the elementary schools of a moderately large 
diocese. When I had learned things up to a point where 
matters were beginning to get comprehensible and comfort- 
able, they suddenly shifted me into director of high schools, 
a field about which I knew practically nothing, so I had to 
start all over again. 


It was very painful. But looking back at it from this 


side of the experience, it was most useful—especially when 
high school teachers and principals sigh for the good old 
days when they really learned something in the elementary 
schools. They made me see red. If they did any sighing, 
after a while they learned to do it in the secrecy of their 
hearts. 


Now all during those days of elementary and high school 
experience, it was my further misfortune to have been teach- 
ing education on the undergraduate and the graduate level 
of our teachers college, the usual list, you know, Measure- 
ments and Statistics, Administration, Psychology and Phi- 
losophy of Education, but particularly the History of Edu- 
cation and Comparative Education. It was these last sub- 
jects which not only engendered an interest in reorganiza- 
tion but made possible the necessary preliminary study. 


Now let me tell you how the class was run. After study- 
ing the United States intensively, the class would be divided 
up into perhaps five or six groups to study the educational 
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system of the major countries: England, France, Germany, 
Italy, Russia, Holland, Canada, etc. One member of each 
group would concentrate on the history of education in the 
country, another on administration and control of the 
system, another would find out everything that couid be 
learned about the organization, the levels, the types of 
schools, past, present and proposed, and so forth. Then the 
class would also be divided so as to study countries with 
educational systems favorable to the Catholic Church or in 
more or less close keeping with Catholic educational theory. 
Lastly each member of the class would choose a country not 
already covered and write a third paper on it. Thus we 
were able to cover all the major and many of the minor coun- 
tries and although many of the details were not quite accu- 
rate the general picture was quite true. 


It was from the knowledge culled by the students in these 
extensive researches—their papers were the equivalent of 
Master’s theses in many Catholic institutions—it was from 
this knowledge that the plan which will be presented here 
today was born. If there is anything of good in it, credit is 
due to the Sisters and other students who did the spade 
work. If it has any defects, I’ll shoulder the responsibility. 

Among the things we learned incidentally was this—that 
there is very little source material on comparative education 
from a Catholic angle. Secondly, it showed that of the 21 
major nations of the world all but 4 begin elementary 
education at 6. England starts at 5 and gives permis- 
sion to the Local Education Authority to postpone it until 
6. Brazil and Poland (before its downfall) had a six-year 
elementary course for pupils from 7 to 13 years of age; and 
Portugal now begins at 7 but has recently proposed a six- 
year school for pupils from 6 to 12. 

Only one major nation begins secondary education as late 
as 14—the United States, or rather the Catholic Schools in 
the United States. Two begin at 13—Brazil and Poland; 12 
of the 21 begin at 12 years of age. Two at 11—England, 
as recommended in the Hadow Report on reorganization in 
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1926; and Italy. Four begin at 10. Eighteen of the 21 
begin at 12 or earlier. None devoted eight years to ele- 
mentary education before beginning secondary education, 
although some of them had eight-year elementary schools, 
as Ireland and Germany and Austria. 

As regards university or graduate education, one nation 
begins at the age of 22—the United States; 3 at 19, 13 begin 
at 18, and 4at 17. Seventeen of the 21 begin at 18 or earlier. 
The trend in all countries is toward 12 as the beginning of 
secondary education and 18 as the beginning of real univer- 
sity specialization. There seems to be justification in both 
psychology and pedagogy for this. 

If any one would therefore ask what would theoretically 
be the best organization my answer would be—that which 
was proposed 300 years ago by Comenius, that which is 
approved even today by the argument from consensus, 
namely, a 6-6-6-6 system: six years at home with mother 
and father and brothers and sisters, six years elementary 
for the bright with continuation for the less able, six years 
secondary including lower terminal vocational, and the last 
six years of professional university specialization—three 
levels. If you read your Canon Law carefully you will see 
that the Church’s thinking is based on these three levels, 
with ordination to the priesthood at 24 after six years of 
seminary studies, which indicates the end of secondary edu- 
cation at 18. 

So much for the argument from consensus, the lesson of 
Comparative Education and Canon Law and the theoretical 
answer. Now what about the American Catholic system 
of organization? Let us start with the statement that our 
Catholic educational system in the United States needs re- 
organization. I think all will agree to that in greater or 
lesser degree. 

The second statement is: if it is to be reorganized, the 
reorganization should be scientific and objective, not hap- 
hazard and subjective; it should be thorough and complete, 
not partial and piecemeal. 
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All previous studies of reorganization in the United States 
as far as I can find were inaugurated by colleges and uni- 
versities as self-protective measures, as measures to change 
others so that they could preserve status quo, as measures 
fully cognizant of the college problems but usually very 
ignorant as to the need and even the inalienable rights of 
the lower institutions. This movement for reorganization, 
however, seems to be trying to look at the entire picture, and 
on the basis of principle, not self-interest. That speaks 
well for success. 


If there is a basic principle on which the reorganization 
should be founded, I would say it is the basic principle of 
that great and courageous Precursor of the Saviour of the 
World, the indomitable John the Baptist, who said: “Jllum 
autem oportet crescere, me autem minut.” “He must in- 
crease, but I must decrease.” The Mystical Body must 
grow! As for me, it is not important. I must die that I 
may come to a fuller and higher kind of life in Him. 

Using that basic principle to guide us and following the 
pattern of true Catholic Action, our steps must be: Prayer, 
Study, Action. Prayer first and continuously to the con- 
clusion; prayer for light, for proper intention, for courage, 
for absolute forgetfulness of self; not me, not my school, my 
college, nor my diocese, not my community or my state but 
only this—what is best for the Mystical Body of Jesus Christ, 
what will contribute most to the glory of God by the sancti- 
fication of immortal souls. And while speaking of prayer 
let me suggest to you what has already been proposed to the 
N. C. E. A. Committee on Reorganization, namely, that this 
whole matter be placed under the protection of the Patroness 
of the United States, Our Immaculate Mother Mary, the 
Queen of Educators. We will never arrive at a sound Chris- 
tian solution without prayer. 

Prayer first—then study. Study of the supreme objec- 
tives of education and its temporal objectives, study of the 
nature of the child and its mind, and the stages in human 
life. Study of other nations and their answers, study of 
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the best theoretical solution and then the best practical solu- 
tion considering our own day and age, our present irreplace- 
able building and equipment. Then more prayers, and 
finally action. Swift, decisive, uncompromising action. 


Now let us look at the American situation. We have almost 

eight thousand Catholic elementary schools with a conserva- 
tive valuation of perhaps $800,000,000. We have about 25 
per cent of that number of high schools or somewhat over 
2,000, with a valuation of perhaps $250,000,000. We have 
214 per cent that number of colleges and universities with a 
combined valuation of—well, would 100,000,000 be about 
right? 
We have 2,035,000 pupils in the elementary schools; 17 
per cent that many in high schools or 361,000 pupils in the 
secondary schools; 8 per cent of that number in college or 
162,000 in the colleges and universities. We cannot tinker 
with those souls and that system, especially the 2,000,000 
in the elementary grades. Like a surgeon about to perform 
a major operation we must have completed our diagnosis, 
made sure it is right and know exactly what we are going to 
do and do it quickly and surely, after due preparations. 

But what shall we do? I should like to present a plan 
which will give us a complete and fundamental reorganiza- 
tion without any great harm to any one. I am not so foolish 
as to believe that it is perfect, but we have attempted to 
eliminate all the imperfections we could see. And that is 
why I am so glad to present it to you today to ask you to 
point out weak spots which we have not recognized. There 
is only one thing I would ask: Criticize it from the viewpoint 
of Saint John the Baptist; object to it only in terms of the 
welfare of the entire Mystical Body. Now here is the plan. 


FIRST LEVEL—THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Keep our present eight-year, eight-grade elementary 
school with the present staff, present grade organization and 
the present buildings; but so arrange the courses of study 
and the curriculum that bright pupils can pass through the 
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eight grades in seven or even six years without skipping or 
skimming any subject matter. How can this be done? 
Very easily—and it will give us the advantages which the 
old European artistocratic double-ladder reserved for the 
intelligentia and socially elite, without sacrificing the good 
points of the democratic single-ladder of equal opportunity 
for all. Merely take the subject matter of the present eight 
grades of the elementary school and concentrate all essen- 
tials in six of the eight years leaving two years free for drill 
and assimilation and preview for the average and slower 
pupils. 

Thus, all pupils would begin at about 6 years, 4 months 
(5-10 to 6-10) and pass through the first three grades or 
the primary department together. At the end of the third 
grade or thereabouts the average and below average pupils 
would be promoted to the fourth grade which would devote 
the first half of the year to review, drill, assimilation, and 
mastery of previously taught matter, while it would devote 
perhaps the second half of the fourth year to studying the 
matter which is now in the second semester of grade four 
but which the pupil will review again in the following year. 
This will give many backward pupils the confidence they 
need for success. 

The bright pupils of the third grade at the end of the year 
would be promoted to the fifth grade, whose subject matter 
would be an unbroken continuation of what was taught in 
the previous June. 

This same thing would be done again at the end of the 
sixth grade—the bright would pass from the sixth into the 
eighth without skipping any subject matter, the average 
and slow would be promoted to the seventh for a year of 
review and preview. This arrangement would provide a 
situation favorable to such teaching. 

To rearrange the elementary curriculum to allow this re- 
organization—for really it is not a reorganization but only 
a reallocation of the existing elementary curriculum, nothing 
more—it would be necessary to take the essential three and 
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a half grades and teach them in three years and it would 
be necessary to take the essential work of perhaps the next 
four years and compact it into grades 5, 6, and 8, leaving 
some of the material of grade 8 for the high school. 

This would permit regular graduation from the eighth 
grade for pupils of from 12 to 13 or 14 years of age depend- 
ing on ability—it takes them 6, 7, or 8 years, or even 9 
for the very dull, to complete the elementary school. So 
much for the elementary school. It would hardly change, 
and after all, as far as the needs of the great majority of 
its students are concerned a change of the eight-grade 
elementary school is not required. 

Up to this point I believe you college people are going 
along with me quite contentedly, most likely thinking that 
this will enable you to retain a four-year high school and a 
four-year college and then the university—status quo—very 
comfortable. But let us try the shoe on the other foot—the 
elementary people find it a bit tight, but not unreasonable. 

My friends, if there are any serious defects in the organ- 
ization of our American school system, it is precisely in 
secondary education and especially in the lack of coordina- 
tion between high school and college that the greatest defects 
are to be found. No other country in the world has a four- 
level system, to my knowledge. All have three—elementary, 
secondary, university: Mastery of the fundamental skills of 
learning, general culture, and professional specialization. 
So it has always been. 

Here in the United States we have secondary education 
divided between two and even three completely independent 
institutions—the high school, the upper elementary grades 
and the first two years of college with some matter even in 
the third and fourth year of college. 

The result of this is distressing lack of coordination, over- 
lapping, repetition of subjects, the charging of tuition for 
the privilege of repeating in college a course which students 
already had in high school—perhaps at as high a level: 
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chemistry, physics, English, History, biology, French, Ger- 
man, etc. 

If all the colleges cannot see this or refuse to see this and 
expect the elementary school and the high school to make all 
the changes, that they might continue all the present defects 
into the future, then there will be no reorganization. I think 
it can honestly be said that both elementary schools and high 
schools will do their part if the colleges will look facts in 
the face and submit to the necessary changes, for it is 
exactly here that we find the sorest spot in American educa- 
tion—here is where reorganization is most needed—and the 
American college with its vested interest has blocked a satis- 
factory solution. The problem cannot be solved unless the 
college disappears—at least as it is at present organized. 
It is now an unstable hybrid handling both secondary edu- 
cation in its first two years and professional preparation in 
its upper years. It must become one or the other. It cannot 
sit on the fence forever. 

How do other nations cut the Gordian knot? You know 
already—they have only three levels: elementary, secondary, 
university; not four as we have: elementary, secondary, 
college, university. 

So the college must go—“Jllum autem aportet crescere, me 
autem minut’—I must decrease and in that very. decrease 
watch how the present college can still survive. 

Most other nations in the world have a six-year secondary 
school from 12 to 18 covering all of cultural education for 
the intellectually able. Parallel with this they have 3, 4, or 
5 year terminal education for the lesser callings and higher 
elementary education. 


SECOND LEVEL—THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


We can solve the situation in America by building a six- 
year secondary school on top of our elementary school as 
reorganized in the plan just presented, a school, namely, 
taking bright pupils at 12 and others at 13 or 14. 

This six-year secondary school would include all sec- 
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ondary school matter, taking something from the present 
eighth and perhaps seventh grade material, all of the present 
high school material and also what is taught in the first two 
years of college. In addition to that I believe it should in- 
clude in its last year a survey of philosophy as an indispen- 
sable ingredient in general culture, leaving more intensive 
specialization in philosophy of course for the graduate or 
university level or seminary. 

This institution should be organized as an undivided 
six-year school with its curricula planned on a six-year basis. 
It should, however, have two levels of three years each, with 
the subject matter so arranged that three-year curricula 
for the slower pupi!s will afford them terminal education: 
general, commercial or pre-vocational and pre-industrial 
at the end of the lower division. If approximately 1614 
units—1314 plus 3 in religion—were required to pass into 
the upper division, we would automatically hold the poorer 
pupils in this lower division for four years and all of them 
would then be beyond compulsory school age and could 
drop out. 

The upper division would then have only the intellectually 
able and could exert educational pressure such as America 
needs and has not seen in many a moon. 

This six-year secondary school should be a single unit 
administratively. If it is, curricular problems will take care 
of themselves and overlapping of subjects will disappear. 
If, however, this is absolutely impossible then the 3-3 divi- 
sion permits of such great flexibility that any local situation 
can be solved. 

If an existing four-year high school is crowded so that it 
cannot add another two grades, some of the enrollment 
pressure could be taken off its lower grades, by the addition 
of the lower division of the new six-year school to neighbor- 
ing parish schools. This would enable parishes to hold many 
pupils to 17 or 18 years of age without too expensive equip- 
ment. Thus in smaller cities, and in localities in larger 
cities, a central six-year school for boys and another for 
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girls, both fed by several 3-year lower-division schools would 
eliminate coeducation and provide a good solution. 

I said a moment ago that I honestly believe that the college 
must go if we are successfully to solve the situation, and 
yet I would like now to present a proposition which would 
permit the college to continue almost as at present, except 
in administrative thinking. After all we have an invest- 
ment that we must protect. 


THIRD LEVEL—THE UNIVERSITY 


‘On top of the proposed six-year undivided secondary 
school, taking care of and including education up to the end 
of the present sophomore college year as regards subject 
matter, there would be a university, handling professional 
specialization—shorter for education and nursing and com- 
mercial fields, longer for law and medicine and theology. 
It would begin with the material now taught in the third 
year of college, granting the Bachelor degree after two 
years, exactly at the same level as now, but to pupils some 
of whom at least would be one or two years younger, and 
conferring the Master’s degree after another two years. I 
think many of our existing 162 colleges could with little 
effort change themselves into such four-year graduate in- 
stitutions, leaving such as wished to offer still more ad- 
vanced work. 

For the few colleges which because of staff, buildings, 
or finances, could not change into such four-year graduate 
institutions, survival would still be possible. Such institu- 
tions, and indeed all graduate institutions as we have just 
defined them, could take the upper three years of the pro- 
posed six-year secondary school and make them a prepara- 
tory department to a two-year department leading to the 
Bachelor degree. In effect, it would only mean the adding 
of the senior year of the present high school to the existing 
college curriculum. They could call these departments “col- 
legiate institutes” if they wished and they could justify the 
higher tuition which they would necessarily charge by 
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granting perhaps the A.A. degree—Associate in Arts—at 
the end of the three years, whereas the ordinary six-year 
secondary school would only grant a secondary school 
diploma. 

There is only one stipulation 1 would deem necessary in 
this situation, namely, that the curriculum of the three- 
year collegiate institute be the same as the upper three years 
of the secondary school. This is indispensable. 

¥ ea * 

Such then is the plan for the proposed reorganization. 
If you wish to reduce it to a number system such as 8-4-4 
or 6-3-3, one might refer to it as the 8 (6)-6, the bracket 
indicating that some can complete the eight-year elementary 
school in six years. 

Now one last word—a word of warning. It is high time 
and opportune time to reorganize our Catholic schools, and 
if we do not take care of it ourselves, circumstances will, 
and our enemies will do it, but not to our liking. 

After this war, if we are fortunate, we will have a na- 
tional debt not over $400,000,000,000 or about $15,000 per 
wage earner—a mortgage on-a $15,000 house and no house 
—that in addition to our existing obligations. That means 
there will not be as much money for education as there has 
been in the past, and if access to world markets is equalized 
more than at present, our standards of living will go down 
still further. 

That means little money for the luxury of secondary edu- 
cation in tuition-paying schools, and still less for colleges 
and universities. It behooves us, therefore, to shorten the 
system. All agree it should be shortened—they disagree 
on the method. Prudence dictates a compromise and an 
agreement. I believe the plan suggested, calling for sac- 
rifices and readjustments on all levels, will give us the best 
system in the practical situation and a solution which is 
very close to what is theoretically best. I do not expect 
many of the college people to agree with this plan today, al- 
though it will be disappointing if they are not more favor- 
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able a year from today. There are two things I would ask of 
them—do some fundamental studying of the entire educa- 
tional systems of other countries and visit ten high schools 
and elementary schools—not progressive schools, not show- 
place activity schools, but just average and less than aver- 
age schools where old Sister Mary of the Tenements and the 
~ Old Methods is trying to handle 54 in a double grade. It will 
help you to see the whole problem better. It will help you 
to forget the threat of a scratch on the head by realizing 
the danger of having a leg blown off. 
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REV. BONAVENTURE SCHWINN, 0O.S.B., PH.D., ST. BENE- 
DICT’S ABBEY, ATCHISON, KANS. 


When Father Elwell sent me a copy of this paper a few 
days ago, he wrote, “This is the paper I’m going to read, that 
is, if I’m not shot before I conclude.” I heard no shots. But 
I did hear a gratifying burst of applause. I want to con- 
gratulate Father Elwell on his informative and stimulating 
paper—and on his survival. 


Two questions immediately confront us when we begin 
studying the problems of reorganizing the American Cath- 
olic school system. The first is whether reorganization is 
necessary or desirable. And the second is, if reorganization 
is desirable, what kind of reorganization seems best, or how 
should we reorganize? The greater part of Father Elwell’s 
paper was devoted to answering the second question—how 
to reorganize. 


I think I am justified in supposing that not every one here 
present believes that some such large scale reorganization as 
Father Elwell proposes is necessary. The outcry raised 
against the action of the University of Chicago in completing 
its reorganization last year certainly gave the impression 
that a great many American educators are far from con- 
vinced of the need of fundamental and sweeping changes. 
Therefore, I should like to underline Father Elwell’s two 
arguments for reorganization. His argument based on a 
comparison of our system of education with those of most 
other countries with an older culture than ours, showing as it 
does that there is a lag of about two years in our system, 
may well give us pause and make us ask ourselves whether 
there is not something wrong with our schools. This argu- 
ment gains weight when we recall the commonly admitted 
fact that our practice of devoting eight years to elementary 
education is based upon the mistake Horace Mann made 
when he imported into this country from Germany an eight- 
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year school that had eight years in its native land only be- 
cause it was terminal. Secondly, Father Elwell mentioned 
the economic argument—that because of the enormous na- 
tional debt we shall have after the war, there is likely to be 
considerably less money available for education in the near 
future than there has been in the past. 

I should like to point, briefly, to five other arguments for 
a reorganization that will shorten by about two years the 
period we now devote to formal education. The first we 
might call the argument from authority. A surprising 
number of the most prominent leaders in educational thought 
in this country during the past seventy years have strongly 
urged a shortening of our educational program by one or 
two years. Gilman of Johns Hopkins, Eliot of Harvard, 
Tappan of Michigan, White of Cornell, Butler of Columbia, 
and Jordan and Wilbur of Stanford are a few that might be 
mentioned. And since 1852, eleven earnest but futile at- 
tempts have been made to speed up American education. 

A second consideration is that a shortened curriculum 
would require a less desperate effort on the part of religious 
superiors to staff our schools and the schools would be better 
staffed. 

Thirdly, in a permanently accelerated program with two 
years saved, pre-theological students for the priesthood in 
our colleges would be entitled to deferred classification and 
would be permitted to continue their studies. With our 
present organization, according to a recent statement of 
Director Lewis B. Hershey of the Selective Service Board, 
many such students are going to be drafted into the armed 
forces; those, namely, who are not in the second semester 
of their sophomore year in college by the time they are 
eighteen. 

Fourthly, in view of the time and money saved by finish- 
ing general education about two years earlier, many of our 
young people would have the time and the means to con- 
tinue their studies in graduate schools. This is certainly a 
consummation devoutly to be wished. College administra- 
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tors who have had the experience of trying to get their in- 
stitutions accredited by that most august and inaccessible 
of all accrediting bodies, the Association of American Uni- 
versities, know only too well what a pitifully small number 
of our college graduates in the past have taken up graduate 
studies. 

Fifthly and finally, the most important and fundamental 
argument of all for reorganizing our educational system so 
as to eliminate two years of formal schooling is the saving 
of time and the avoidance of what Newman calls an “un- 
reasonable postponement of the time when students are to 
enter on the duties of their particular calling.”” Not without 
good reason, although with a certain amount of rhetorical 
exaggeration, has Father Robert I. Gannon, of Fordham, 
been lamenting the fact that our present organization com- 
pels our youth to spend half their lives in school. 

I turn now to the second question, what kind of reorgani- 
zation seems best. I am in complete and emphatic agreement 
with Father Elwell in his contention that schooling should be 
shortened at the elementary level. And I think that he 
offers valuable practical suggestions as to how normally 
bright children can pass through the eight grades in six 
years, while slower pupils will need seven, eight, or even 
nine years for elementary education. But I can go along 
with Father Elwell only through the eighth grade. He offers 
a 6-6-6 plan. I cannot agree with him that his second and 
third sixes, on the secondary and university levels, are a 
practically good arrangement, whatever may be said in their 
favor theoretically. 

The 6-6-6 plan is not a good arrangement, because it would 
throw our whole Catholic educational procedure out of step 
with the American school system. Furthermore, it is too 
complicated. And, finally, as Father Elwell frankly and 
courageously admits, it would mean the liquidation of our 
colleges. 

Let me briefly explain these three objections. First, I say 
Father Elwell’s plan would set up an organization very dif- 
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ferent from that existing in secular schools and schools of 
other denominations. Everybody would be out of step but 
Johnny. I don’t think we want everybody to be out of step 
with us. And we don’t want to afford any reasonable ground 
for the opinion sometimes expressed, that those Catholics 
are such “queer people.” Such a plan would result in no end 
of trouble with accrediting bodies. It would cause countless 
difficulties in the transfer of credits and bring disrepute 
upon Catholic education. 

Secondly, the 6-6-6 plan is too complicated. Take the six- 
year secondary school. It would have two levels of three 
years each; the first three years would be terminal for 
slower students, and the three years on the upper level 
would be only for the intellectually able, who, presumably, 
are going on to the university. The university level, again, 
seems too complicated. Although it is a six-year unit, the 
Bachelor’s degree would be conferred at the end of the sec- 
ond year and the Master’s at the end of the fourth. But the 
complications in the working of such a curriculum are as 
nothing compared to those that would arise in trying to set 
up such an organization. Such a plan implies that our four- 
year high schools should evolve into six-year schools; that is, 
they should add a junior college. Otherwise they would not 
fit into the pattern. Aside from the fact that the cost of 
this expansion would in a great many cases be prohibitive, 
such a development would be creating a supply for which 
there is little or no demand. 


Thirdly, the 6-6-6 plan involves the liquidation of our 193 
colleges. Father Elwell’s strongest statements were, “The 
problem cannot be solved unless the college disappears” 
and “The college must go.” To that I can only say what Dr. 
Samuel Johnson said when he heard a man on tria! for his 
life argue, “But a man must live.” Doctor Johnson’s com- 
ment was, “TI do not see the necessity of it.” And so when 
Father Elwell says that the college must go, I can only say 
that I do not see the necessity of it. That evils exist, such as 
duplication of courses and overlapping all admit. These de- 
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fects can be removed without removing the colleges. They 
can be removed by better understanding and closer coopera- 
tion between high school and college administrators. In two 
ways, Father Elwell suggests, the colleges could survive in 
the plan he proposes—but not as colleges. They could re- 
organize upward and become what he calls “graduate in- 
stitutions,” or they could reorganize downward and become 
what he calls “collegiate institutes.” In both cases they 
would be a little more than colleges and decidedly less than 
universities. Perhaps I am mistaken, but I do not believe 
that the people who control our colleges will ever-agree to 
such a plan. I think that Father Elwell’s program, in so far 
as it intends to destroy our colleges, is plainly impossible. 

In place of the 6-6-6 plan Father Elwell proposes, I should 
like to suggest the 6-4-4 plan. There is nothing new about 
it. President Hutchins, of the University of Chicago, and 
Father William F. Cunningham, of the University of Notre 
Dame, both discussed and advocated it here in Chicago a 
year ago. It is clearly presented in Father Cunningham’s 
The American Educational Ladder of Tomorrow, copies of 
which have been handed to you. 

There are two principal reasons why the 6-4-4 plan 
seems to be the best answer to the question how to reorgan- 
ize. First, it achieves the main object of reorganization, 
namely the saving of two years, as well as the 6-6-6 or any 
other plan, but without their disadvantages. And, secondly, 
it does so with a minimum of disturbance to our present 
Catholic pattern and permits us to maintain our present 
conformity to the American scheme of education as found 
in non-Catholic schools and colleges. If it is introduced 
from the bottom up, as it should be, instead of from the top 
down, the unpleasantness that attended its adoption by the 
University of Chicago can easily be avoided. 





THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AND REORGANIZATION 


REV. CARROLL F. DEADY, Pu.D., ARCHDIOCESAN SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF SCHOOLS, DETROIT, MICH. 


There are three or four postulates that can be set down 
at the very beginning of this discussion. These three or 
four factors are universally recognized, and have been for 
years and years, by all thinking people. 

1. There are bright pupils in school and there always have 
been bright pupils in school. The term “bright”? may cover 
a wide latitude but is usually applied to pupils whose men- 
tal development is about 20 per cent or more above the 
average. 

2. The elementary school program, both content and time, 
is, and necessarily has to be, adjusted to the average stu- 
dent. The great majority of the pupils in this division of 
the school system are normal average pupils. 

3. The bright pupils can complete the elementary school 
in less than eight years. At this point I do not say how 
much less than eight years but just the general statement 
“less than eight years.” Probably some of you have had 
personal experience in completing the elementary school in 
less than eight years. You have probably suffered no harm 
thereby except to attain to the heights of your profession 
with all the penalties that are attached to such positions of 
leadership. 

4. The elementary school curriculum is to be thought 
of as overlapping curves rather than square blocks of sub- 
ject matter. The universal law of forgetting necessitates 
frequent repetition at any level of the educational ladder. 
Memory has been partially defined as “the faculty by which 
we forget.” 

With these four postulates taken for granted, we proceed 
to the discussion of this plan solely from the viewpoint of 
the elementary school. This plan proposes that the pupils 
enter school at six years of age. During the first grade 
every one does 10 per cent more work than at present. This 
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10 per cent is taken from the second grade work. Also in 
the second grade 25 per cent of the third grade work is 
done. During the third grade 50 per cent of the fourth 
grade work is done. During the fourth grade no fourth 
grade work as such is done. It is a grade of review of the 
first three years’ work and a preview of grade five. As 
was just explained, this is the grade which the bright pupils 
will skip. According to the order of the plan they can well 
afford to skip it because there is no progressive work going 
to be done there anyway. 

Just looking at these first four grades for a moment— 
from a mathematical standpoint the material can be shifted 
around on paper as described, but actually to teach this to 
a child whose maturity cannot be accelerated is an entirely 
different proposition. Pupils of the entire third grade 
would be taught the work of the third grade and 50 per 
cent of the fourth grade work. Material adjusted to nine- 
year-old pupils would be taught to eight-year-old pupils. I 
should say an attempt would be made to teach it. Why, even 
God Himself can’t make a nine-year-old in eight years. 

The teachers in these first three grades have to change 
pupils from illiterates to literates; have to inculcate all the 
fundamental habits that are necessary. In far more than 
a metaphoric sense they have to be a mother to the children 
that are given to their care. Teachers of the first three 
grades don’t just teach subject matter. They really teach 
children. It is my feeling that we cannot put any more 
burdens on them than they have at present. Moreover, it 
isn’t necessary to place any more burdens on them: 

Criticism, to be valuable, must be constructive. The 
achievements to be attained at the end of the fourth grade 
under the plan advocated here can be attained much more 
simply, it seems to me, by admitting these bright children 
at five years of age instead of sentencing them to sit at 
home twiddling their thumbs between the fifth and sixth 
year of their lives. If they are admitted at five years of 
age, at the end of the fourth grade they will have completed 
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the eighth year of their lives. According to the plan that 
is advocated here they will also be at the end of the eighth 
year of their lives. It seems to me that the second solution 
to the problem is much more simple and less destructive 
of present practices than the plan advocated by Father 
Elwell. 

As far as the second four grades of the elementary school 
are concerned, the new plan advocates in the fifth grade 
doing half the work of the fourth grade and only three- 
fourths of the present fifth grade. In other words, the fifth 
grade matter is stepped down 25 per cent. In the sixth 
grade the remaining one-fourth of the fifth grade work is 
done with the present sixth grade work and about 10 per 
cent of the present seventh grade. Altogether an increase 
of about 10 per cent. In the seventh grade no work is done. 
It is a review of the first six grades and a preview of the 
eighth grade. According to the new plan, this grade would 
be only for the slow children. The bright children would 
skip this grade just as they did the fourth grade. The aver- 
age pupils would also skip this seventh grade. The eighth 
grade would do the 90 per cent of the seventh grade work 
that remained from the sixth grade and the entire eighth 
grade work plus what is termed the “essentials” of the 
eighth grade. 

When we come to grades five, six, seven, and eight, it 
is presumed that the formal skills of reading, arithmetic, 
and spelling have been well established. In these grades is 
begun the serious content of Religion, English, Literature, 
Arithmetic, History, Geography, Music, ete. To skip a 
egrade here is to miss a whole block of content that can never 
be made up. If you skip the fifth grade, you miss the whole 
treatise on fractions. No matter how bright you are, you 
will never understand the intricacies of the lowest common 
denominator unless it has been carefully taught. If you 
skip the sixth grade you are going to miss the English 
Composition that is developed there. If you skip the seventh 
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grade, you will miss the first half of United States History, 
and so on through the other subjects. 

The elementary school curriculum is not just a “mighty 
Niagara” going to waste. This division of the school system 
has a definite job to do and needs a definite time in which 
to do it. Coming back to our postulates, the bright child 
can do it in seven years, but the point at which this accelera- 
tion will take place has to be left to the discretion of the 
principal and the teacher because it depends upon the in- 
tellectual and social maturity of the individual child. If 
this brilliancy is recognized early enough, the child can be 
admitted at five years of age and progress normally. If it 
is not recognized until the end of the fifth grade, then with 
due adjustments the pupil might work through the sixth 
grade in very rapid form or go to summer school and take 
a sixth grade review and then, in the fall, enter the seventh 
grade. You can’t legislate for the country as a whole when 
you are dealing with individual personalities. At the 
present time we have enough trouble at home and enough 
trouble abroad without starting any more of it in a whole- 
sale attempt at reorganizing the elementary school. 





THE HIGH SCHOOL AND REORGANIZATION 


BROTHER FRED J. JUNKER, S.M., McBRIDE HIGH SCHOOL, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


It was by sheer accident that your humble servant was 
given the task of discussing from the point of view of the 
high school the proposed plan for the reorganization of 
the Catholic school system. I fear that the accident was a 
genuinely unfortunate one, for I bring to the performance 
of my task naught but good will, and all that I can offer 
as support or substantiation of my opinions is a checkered 
educational career in which I served on all three (or four, 
according to Father Elwell) of the current educational 
levels, having taught elementary grades both before and 
after teaching in high school, high school classes both before 
and after college teaching and administration, and both 
prospective teachers and teachers in service in both the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. The forthcoming views 
are quite definitely colored by the experience of having had 
successively different viewpoints from which to look up- 
ward and downward at the educational levels other than 
the one that was mine at a given moment. Of course, the 
experience of one man is a totally inadequate basis of criti- 
cism of an educational plan, and the remarks to be made are 
presented with the sole hope that they may set off discussion 
by the many capable teachers and administrators here 
present. 

Since the product of the elementary schools is the human 
material on which the high school works, I am allowing 
myself a comment upon the proposed elementary school 
set-up with two review grades, the fourth and the seventh. 
While not the ideal solution for the progress of the bright 
nor for assistance to the struggling dull, it seems to me to 
be a more workable plan than most that have ever been sug- 
gested, from the time of the Batavia and Platoon Plans 
down through the period in which the Winnetka Plan was 
the last word, and up to the present with its various progres- 
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sive and activity plans. I insist upon the word “workable,” 
for the plan proposed by Father Elwell does not require 
involved administrative procedure, specially trained facul- 
ties nor great variation from the older procedures. Very 
few of the many plans tried out in the past 30 or 40 years 
have survived the death of their originator, seeming to have 
depended for their success more on the talents and inspira- 
tional leadership of this man than on an inner solidarity 
and sound principles, the application of which would enable 
the average teacher and administrator to carry on success- 
fully. The present speaker’s vicarious experience with 
problem children by means of courses taught on exceptional 
children seem to warrant his conviction that a review year 
definitely set aside for the purpose of solving individual 
problems, weaknesses, and defects is an excellent practical 
procedure, one that can be continued year after year with 
success in the hands of the frequently renewed faculties of 
schools in the hands of the religious orders. His recollec- 
tions of the experiments carried on in elementary classroom 
work and procedures by his graduate students confirm him 
in this opinion. Evidently reorganization of the grades must 
be accompanied by reorganization of the subject matter, 
ending in editions of textbooks appropriate to the new 
set-up. However, the nature and range of content will in 
any case have to be the result of experimentation and ad- 
justment. Reorganization need not wait for this. It may 
begin with the reorganization of the grades with approxi- 
mate curriculum allocations to the various new grades. The 
review years can take up the slack that may have accumu- 
lated before them, until experience with the set-up will have 
shown which allocation of content is the best. 

Now, going on to consideration of reorganization and the 
high school, I shall limit myself to a discussion centering 
around the general question: “When the boys and girls from 
the reorganized parish schools come on to high school, will 
the latter be able to carry them along in the differentiated 
program begun in the grades?” I believe that they can. 
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The new classes of freshmen will present to the high school 
staff a number of problems to be solved; problems arising 
from differences in age level of the parish school graduates, 
according to whether these will have completed the elemen- 
tary curriculum in 6, 7, 8, or even 9 years; problems due to 
differences in level of social development, which itself may 
be partly caused by differences in age, by ability of the more 
physically developed to hold down part-time jobs, by more 
or less strongly marked advance in adolescence, in addition 
to family background and other influences; problems due to 
differences of moral development, themselves existing partly 
because of differences of age and social development plus 
the element of intellectual grasp of moral principles, not to 
mention the intangibles of grace and will and home and 
schcol training; problems because of differences in intellec- 
tual attainments, speed and thoroughness of comprehension, 
greater or less maturity of judgment and insight—these 
differences enhanced just because of the adjustment to in- 
dividual differences provided by the reorganized program. 
Such things are, however, to my mind only problems, not 
irremovable obstacles. The usual ingenuity of the average 
good high school teacher and administrator will be able to 
solve some of them completely, all of them in part. More- 
over, a varied curriculum plan, which will be referred to 
later, will act as an automatic selector of some of the groups 
and will help in the practical daily solution of these prob- 
lems. Is it not likely that within each classification of the 
faster and slower, respectively, these differences will be no 
greater than in the present set-up, when extremes from the 
faster group are compared with the opposite extremes in the 
slower? 

A minor difficulty, although one that must not be over- 
looked, is concerned with extra-curricular activities and the 
physical education program. I would earnestly beg that the 
inter-school athletic virus be from the first prevented from 
infecting the lower section of the proposed six-year high 
school. Standard physical exercises and gymnastics, re- 
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medial exercises for special types of weaknesses, and much 
intra-mural competitive play should be the maximum and 
minimum limits of the physical education program in these 
years. The intellectual and semi-intellectual types of ac- 
tivities, ranging from social clubs to dramatic, will prob- 
ably attract pupils of similar abilities and tastes and so not 
present an unusual problem. The high school must merely 
plan an extra-curriculum (or a co-curriculum, if you will) 
limited in number of activities but varied in appeal and in 
demands on the pupils. 


It would seem that the minimum curricular organization 
required to take up and continue the already reasonably in- 
dividualized training of the new elementary school gradu- 
ates is a double ladder plan. Those children who will have 
completed the grades in six years will with few exceptions 
be fit candidates for training for adult leadership. For 
these and for many of those who will have completed the 
elementary grades in seven years a strong academic cur- 
riculum must be prepared, one that is college preparatory, 
but which first of all provides the kind of training those will 
need who must needs begin earning a livelihood at the close 
of their high school days. The number of the latter will be 
large in a six-year high school set-up. The first three years 
of this academic curriculum might. well be rather homo- 
geneous, with just sufficient variations to prepare for quite 
definitely classical, scientific, and cultural sequences in the 
last three years. The second ladder should be clearly gen- 
eral and/or vocational, with subject matter and methods 
adapted to the abilities of the slower groups of pupils, but 
not the watered-down rote algebra or Latin, etc. now some- 
times fed them, much less academic courses taught with the 
let’s-shove-them-on-without-real-comprehension technique. 
These two ladders should be set definitely apart. Between 
them could be many crossovers, the faster group being 
allowed to take vocational subjects, sometimes as fifth units, 
sometimes in replacement of academic electives, because of 
their own vocational destinations and the financial needs of 
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their families. On the other hand, individuals from the 
slow group who show promise might be advised to take a 
certain amount of strictly academic work, or to leave the 
second ladder and begin to climb the academic one from the 
bottom after a year of general work. In general, however, 
the second ladder group will be older as well as backward, 
and so will drop out of high school by the end of their third 
or fourth year therein, at the ages of 17 or 18 approximately. 
Further training for them should be sought in technical and 
trade schools. 

The speaker has seen such a double ladder in operation in 
a quite small high school in which he taught for three years. 
The number of boys in school was only about 100 and the 
teachers 5. Bright lads graduated with 18-22 units, while 
the very slow usually dropped out after a two year curricu- 
lum of vocational preparation. A small group at the com- 
pletion of this two year curriculum transferred. into aca- 
demic fields and graduated at the end of 4 or 5 years. 

Such a definitely double curricular ladder in the first three 
years of the six-year high school would solve, or at least 
reduce to normal proportions, many of the problems re- 
ferred to a few minutes ago. Automatic selection according 
to speed of progress in the elementary school could for more 
accurate classification be materially aided by intelligence 
tests, prognostic tests, and batteries of achievement tests. 
The elementary school might even use the latter type of test 
as a pre-graduation examination. 

When we scan the sky above the upper three years of 
Father Elwell’s six-year high school, we note a gathering of 
heavy clouds. There is at this moment, it is true, a general 
trend to eliminate the sharp distinction between upper high 
school and lower college work, at least for the better stu- 
dents. The various acceleration plans urged by the military 
authorities or by colleges seeking freshmen before these are 
caught by the draft are all, however, plans for cutting down 
the high school for the benefit of the college. Father Elwell 
suggests the reverse. Cut down the college, develop the 
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high school, for the benefit of both the individual and the 
Catholic system, says he. That something is seriously amiss 
somewhere is obvious, else why the common practice in col- 
lege of repeating the sciences the high school pupil has 
studied, much of his elementary English, and so on? Yet 
all of you know that several universities have admitted ex- 
perimental groups of bright high school seniors and have 
found that these pupils do as well as the high school gradu- 
ates with whom they attend classes. The answer may be 
that the present junior and senior high school classes are 
too unselected, so loaded with human dead wood that the 
quality of work done usually suffers. Now, it is in the upper 
division of the six-year high school that the pupil begins 
more specialized study in particular fields. Three distinct 
points must be noted here: First, this is one year later than 
is at present the practice; secondly, the pupils will be a 
selected capable group; and, thirdly, they will have had a 
previous three-year academic training of solid nature. No 
more wili the harried high school teacher be handicapped by 
the boy or girl who, for example, must get one unit in science 
to graduate, ability or no ability in scientific thinking. This 
upper group will be much better qualified for serious study 
than the diversified group that the small college (and most 
Catholic colleges are small) enrolls in its freshman classes. 
It is therefore not a pipe dream to expect that the children 
in the upper section of the six-year high school will master 
science, language, English literature, etc. to an extent that 
will gladden the heart of the professor who now handles 
college juniors and seniors. 

In regard to its relation to the internal administration of 
the religious teaching orders I believe that the upper sec- 
tion of the six-year high school will not prove too burden- 
some a problem for superiors to solve. If the new college 
begins with what is now the junior year, the number of 
teachers required will naturally be smaller, and religious 
superiors will find it much more possible to supply adequate 
numbers of genuinely qualified teachers, qualified in regard 
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to scholarship, teaching ability, and religious leadership. 
Parenthetically, let me remark that not only saintly Cath- 
olic teachers are religious leaders such as a Catholic college 
must provide. On the other hand, many a mediocre pro- 
fessor in the present college would make a good teacher of 
the upper section of the new high school. Religious orders 
without colleges will find the upper section an appropriate 
field of action for their more brilliant members, for the 
scholarly who find it difficult to stoop to the immaturity of 
the young adolescent mind, and for those exceptional in- 
spirers by whose ardent personality and character the flame 
of Catholic leadership is ignited in the souls of youth. 

The suggestion that the upper section of the six-year pro- 
gram conducted in connection with a college of the new 
type be differentiated from the upper section in a high 
school set-up properly so called is not a good one, it seems 
to me. If curriculum and method and faculty ability are 
the same, let the terminal award be the same, be that award 
a high school diploma, and A:A. degree, or even B.A., as 
Mr. Hutchins and some other advanced thinkers would seem 
to desire. For equally good work let equal formal recogni- 
tion be granted! 

I have rambled along around the general theme that when 
and if the six-year high school becomes the standard sec- 
ondary unit in the Catholic school system, that large and 
undefined yet powerful and intelligent group known as “the 
high school people” can and will be ready to conduct it. 
Many other things should be discussed in reference to the 
proposed plan of reorganization, such as: Is a six-year 
period in one institution too long? Will economic and 
social conditions after the war make imperative that school 
doors be open for all youths up to the age of 18, or 19, or 
20? Should there not be different schools for youth in the 
early and the later periods of adolescence? Is it possible 
and is it wise to attempt a reorganization in the face of the 
inertia of our people? These and other problems I cannot 
even lightly touch upon, for I have already gone past the 
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time-limit set me by the Chairman. Let me here summarize 
my thoughts as follows: (1) The introduction of the pro- 
posed plan of reorganization seems to be comparatively easy 
in the elementary school, with problems and difficulties 
whose solution lies within the capabilities of its administra- 
tors. (2) The introduction of the plan into the high school 
raises more problems and more difficult problems, especially 
in regard to the actual putting into operation of the pro- 
posed upper three-year section, but these are problems that 
can be met with courage and wisdom, and overcome. (3) 
Even small high schools can carry out a plan of reorganiza- 
tion by providing two differentiated curricula for three 
years, for gross screening of pupils is better than no screen- 
ing at all. (4) Our Catholic high school teachers and ad- 
ministrators can solve the problems that reorganization will 
bring in its wake. 

Since both the present and the proposed types of high 
school are intimately connected with the college, I am going 
to step out of the field of my discussion to utter a thought 
that came to me again and again when I was dean-registrar 
of a small college. Formerly the B.A. was a terminal 
achievement for the majority of the superiorly educated; 
now, for teachers at least, the M.A. is the goal parallel to 
the B.A. 30 years ago. Formerly the M.A. was a grad- 
uate degree separated for most teachers by a deep abyss 
from the B.A.; now it is for them a continuation of the B.A. 
that is required of administrators, required in several states 
of high school teachers, and likely to become required of all. 
Why not plan the present two years of upper division col- 
lege work and the years of M.A. preparation as a single unit 
of three or four years in duration, with a major field of con- 
centration over the whole combined period, and two minor 
fields each successively less than the major. Isn’t it true, as 
I have observed is the case in several state colleges and uni- 
versities of high graduate repute, that the graduate work 
required for the M.A. is often a precarious setting down of 
a new unit of scholarship upon the column of the B.A. with 
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or without the expedient of the mortar of pre-requisites to 
help bind the two into some semblance of unity? The pro- 
posed college plan will make the operation of a unified course 
of B.A.-M.A. study easy, and it will be no difficult task to 
mark some natural break in the sequence at which the 
bachelorship may be awarded to those who cannot or will 
not go on to the mastership. 

I have presented some views of one man, and that man an 
educational nobody, in the hope that these views will arouse 
much discussion, and that from this discussion there may 
emerge clear-cut thoughts and decisions. Hence, to be 
definitely provocative, let me conclude with these brief state- 
ments about reorganization: (1) It can be done. (2) Now 
is the acceptable time. Problems and difficulties there are 
in plenty, it is true, but the time when there will be none 
will never come. (3) Reorganization in a lower branch of 
the Catholic educational system need not wait for reorgan- 
ization in a higher. (4) It can be done. It should be done. 
Why not do it? 
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THE COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY AND 
REORGANIZATION 


REV. ALBERT H. POETKER, SJ., PH.D., EXECUTIVE DEAN 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT, DETROIT, MICH. 


I am to discuss the reaction of the colleges and universities 
to recent plans of educational reorganization and specifically, 
I suppose, to the plan proposed by Father Elwell for the 
reorganization of the American Catholic School System. In 
doing so I speak only for myself and the institution I repre- 
sent, though I think I voice the sentiments of a number of 
my confreres of other colleges and universities. 

I should say at the outset that I am far from believing 
that our present system, secular or Catholic, is perfect. But 
I am still farther from believing that reorganization is the 
easy cure for our shortcomings or mistakes, or the solution 
of our problems. Progress must be bought at a higher 
price than simply shuffling the cards and dealing a new hand. 
We have seen plenty of reshuffling in governmental admin- 
istration. When things are not going right or the criticism 
grows too strong, a new commission is established. The 
personnel is shifted around, a new alphabetic title is coined, 
and we start out hopefully toward the long awaited solution 
—only to run into new snags around the corner. And how 
often in the past three years might it be said that the “last 
state of that system was made worse than the first.” 

Generally speaking, I think the problems resulting from 
a reorganization of our school system will be in direct pro- 
portion to the extent and the completeness of the reorganiza- 
tion. Let’s acknowledge our forbears have made some prog- 
ress in over 300 years of American education even though 
the system has not yet attained perfection. Let’s not liqui- 
date the past to start out from scratch with a complete re- 
organization. There is a lot of truth in the axiom, “What 
is past is prelude.” Woe to the future if we scrap the hard 
won achievements of the past! 
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Again, taking the broad structure of our system with its 
three levels—6 to 8 years elementary grades, 4 years high 
school, 4 years college—it has so intrenched itself in most 
parts of the country that it will not be dislodged. The 
N. E. A., perhaps not on the purest motives, will see to 
that. Now the transfers from the public school system to 
the Catholic system and vice-versa, are so numerous and 
frequent that general conformity between the two systems 
is highly desirable, and we question the practicality of 
trying any radical departure from such conformity. 


Another powerful argument against any major reorgan- 
ization arises from the fact that the new system must fit 
into the framework of the existing building facilities. You 
have an investment in your Catholic educational system 
running into hundreds of millions in the aggregate, and 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in individual parishes—in 
buildings, equipment, plant facilities—all fixed and perma- 
nent, even if personnel is considered flexible and elastic— 
and all constructed to accommodate the traditional system. 
If the new system does not fit into these material facilities— 
and I contend it does not—it matters little if in theory it 
offers a more logical or psychological distribution of educa- 
tional content or objectives. We cannot afford to scrap 
our investment. | 

I became acquainted with the specific plan of reorganiza- 
tion proposed by Father Elwell only a few days ago when 
Father Deady graciously showed me a copy. Previously I 
knew only of that part of the plan that affects the elementary 
system, and while I speak with reservation in the presence 
of specialists in that field, I think the suggested changes in 
the elementary grades have merit. If a systematic method 
of saving a year or two for the brighter pupils before they 
begin their high school course can be provided, one of the 
major objectives of the so-called reorganization is accom- 
plished. Now it seems to me a year (or even two) can most 
easily be saved in the elementary system where there is more 
flexibility possible in the matter of educational content, in 
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the extent of repetition, in the choice among various learn- 
ing experiences directed toward the same objectives. De 
facto, there is a greater variation in the time pupils actually 
spend in covering the elementary level than there is in the 
case of high school or college levels. But as for the rest of 
Father Elwell’s elaborate plan, I think it would be the most 
disastrous kind of change that could be proposed. 


Take his new six-year high school. (For the middle or 
average group it is even a seven-year high school). Froma 
business or economic point of view this unit gets all the 
breaks; but from the educational point of view it is as sorry 
a hodgepodge as could be imagined—of elementary, second- 
ary ard presumably advanced general education of the 
present first two years of college. I doubt that the product 
would be better prepared for our old plan freshman classes 
than they are at present in the four-year unit. The two 
years supposed to have been gained in the elementary grades 
would be lost again in the six-year high school. The tenta- 
tive programs of study for the various curricula (academic, 
scientific, commercial, vocational) in the new six-year high 
school are, in my estimation, woefully inadequate to turn out 
the equivalent of a student now finishing sophomore year in 
any self-respecting college. 

But I am supposed to present wn the effect of the reor- 
ganization on the colleges and universities. It is here the 
effect would be truly disastrous. The new plan would put 
most of our colleges out of business. It would do the same 
for all but our strongest universities. It is true the sugges- 
tion is made that some of the colleges might be changed to 
senior high schools; but if that change-over is desirable in 
specific individual cases, it can be accomplished without 
reorganization. 

I say it would put our colleges out of business. In the first 
place I don’t believe one out of five of the graduates of the 
six-year high school would be equipped to step into a junior 
class of our better colleges. This would cut down the enroll- 
ments in these two remaining classes even more than at 
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present, when they often don’t number one-third of the 
total. Don’t say the reorganization adds two years, viz., 
the two years leading to the master’s degree, to make up for 
the ones given for the high school. You should know that 
only 23 of the 170 Catholic colleges offer the master’s degree, 
that only five of these have a full-time graduate enrollment 
of over 100, that only 10 of the Catholic universities in the 
United States offer the Ph.D. degree. 

It is well known that the teaching costs in the upper 
division of college run at least twice as high as in the lower 
division and that the burden of cost in the upper division 
must be borne in most colleges by the margin of profit made 
through the larger classes of the lower division. Hence, 
practically all the smaller colleges would be forced to close 
or to change over to high schools. 

A similar situation holds for the universities. The rela- 
tively few that have representative professional schools and 
graduate schools need large undergraduate departments to 
make up the deficits such professional and graduate schools 
necessarily involve. Very few have substantial endow- 
ments. All but the strongest would soon be forced to the 
wall. 

And why all this cataclysmic upset? Because now, they 
say, the four-year college is an “educational hybrid’”—be- 
cause in the first two years it is concerned with general 
education and in the last two with more specialized pro- 
fessional education. As if there were any opposition! The 
truly educated man needs both and there is no reason why 
the college should not be concerned with both, or even why 
the student should not pursue both together. The present 
trend in engineering education is to bring in some general 
and cultural courses right through the entire professional 
curriculum. 

Father Elwell’s plan in its upper ranges follows closely 
the so-called Chicago Plan announced about a year ago with 
considerable fanfare by the University of Chicago. The 
chief point of difference seems to be: Father Elwell’s plan 
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debases the first two years of college into high school work, 
while the University of Chicago raises the last two years of 
high school into college work. For we may be confident that 
Chicago’s curriculum will be clearly on the college level 
though concerned with general education. The other point 
of difference is that Chicago grants the bachelor’s degree at 
the end of the period of general education. Father Elwell 
here yields a point to the college protests and awards the 
bachelor’s degree only after the completion of the two years 
of specialized and professional training. With this sole 
exception Father Elwell’s plan shares all the objections that 
are made against the Chicago plan. 


As was pointed out by President Cowley in a long his- 
torical review last year, this attack on the typical four-year 
American college is only one of 12 different attempts during 
the last 90 years to contract the college into three years, or 
to split it into halves and assign one to secondary education 
and one to university study. We doubt that this attack 
will be longer-lived than its predecessors. In general the 
attempts have been inspired by a desire to imitate the Ger- 
man educational system. This is a poor exemplar to be 
holding up in this day and age. Besides, the four-year 
American college has won sufficient distinction through three 
centuries of existence to stand on its own merits. The new 
proposal has met with criticism, objection and protest from 
the most representative educational associations, including 
our own regional agency, the North Central. 

The American Association of University Women charac- 
terized the Chicago proposal as a “Pearl Harbor attack” on 
the bachelor’s degree. The bachelor’s degree is an educa- 
tional credential that has traditional, well-established mean- 
ing. It is the recognized hall-mark of a definite and dis- 
tinct achievement and the proposal to grant it at the end 
of junior college drew down some of the bitterest criticism 
of the Chicago plan. Perhaps it was the universal outcry 
against the counterfeiting of the bachelor’s degree in the 
Chicago plan that made Father Elwell yield this point 
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in his own reorganization. It is worth mentioning that 
the junior colleges might be expected to welcome the chance 
to grant a bachelor’s degree, since it gives them the recog- 
nition and prestige formerly awarded only to the four-year 
college. But W. C. Eells, Executive Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges, brands the proposal as 
undesirable, unnecessary, unfortunate, and perhaps even 
unpatriotic. 


It is significant, too, that to date no other strong institu- 
tions have followed the lead of the University of Chicago. 
Even in that institution the plan has not been approved 
for the B.S. degree. It looks as if this most recent attempt 
at reorganization must go the way of every other major at- 
tempt of the kind in the last century. 

Just a few final comments on a plan of reorganization, or 
rather acceleration, that is being widely discussed at this 
time. I refer to the recommendation of the Educational 
Policies Commission of the N. E. A., that, “During the war 
emergency, selected students who have achieved senior 
standing in high school and who will, in the judgment of 
high school authorities, profit from a year’s college educa- 
tion before they reach selective service age, be admitted to 
college and, at the end of the successful completion of their 
freshman year, be granted a diploma of graduation by the 
high school and full credit for a year’s work towards the 
fulfillment of the requirements for the bachelor’s degree or 
as preparation for advanced professional education.” 

This is definitely intended as a war emergency concession 
to the excellent student. We think it has merit and can be 
put into limited practice as long as it is protected by the 
proper safeguards. But the first thing to be kept in mind is 
that in adopting such a policy we must be consulting the in- 
terests, not of the college, nor of the high school, but of the 
individual concerned. The student must not be exploited to 
bolster up the falling college enrollment, nor on the other 
hand for the sake of the obvious benefits the high school can 
reap in keeping him asa senior. What is best for the human 
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individual is the paramount consideration. The only other 
valid consideration is that of the national welfare in the 
existing war emergency. 


Next, the other safeguards must apply—that the students 
be highly selective, that the selection be the joint responsi- 
bility of both high school and college authorities, that it be 
considered a temporary concession rather than the estab- 
lishment of a permanent policy. There are many arguments 
for it. It is the only way these boys are going to get a taste 
of college experience during the war emergency. To deny 
them that sole chance would be a misfortune for them indi- 
vidually and for the country at large. By giving them this 
chance, many who will thus finish their freshman year be- 
fore reaching the age of 18 may receive occupational defer- 
ment and be saved for the professions. The single year of 
college experience will be a strong factor making for the 
student’s selection for further college work through the 
Army or. Navy Training Programs. The policy cannot help 
but be stimulating to the individual, and should also be so 
to the high school teacher and principal. 

This recommendation has met with criticism and oppo- 
sition in some quarters. Some colleges will have nothing 
to do with the proposal. However, I have not seen any very 
convincing arguments advanced against it. Meanwhile, 
other colleges are putting the policy into rather extensive 
operation. Since our Catholic colleges generally have spe- 
cific Catholic high schools that are looked on as feeders or 
affiliates, a close cooperation is possible in making judicious 
selection of candidates for this accelerated program. 

One circumstance that must be kept in mind is the fol- 
lowing: Hitherto many state boards of licensure for medi- 
cine, dentistry, etc., and many departments of public in- 
struction have required graduation after a four-year high 
school curriculum as one of the requirements for eligibility 
to their examinations or for the granting of a teacher’s cer- 
tificate. Standardizing agencies, moreover, have prescribed 
completion of four years high school and graduation as a 
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minimum college admission requirement in an institution 
that seeks their accreditation. As long as there is evidence 
of the judicious selection of these special accelerated stu- 
dents, I think that state boards will not post factum hold 
out against this exercise of educational judgment on the 
part of reputable schools. Groups like the A. M. A. under 
war pressure have already marked down the minimum re- 
- quirements they maintained for years. It is foolish to sup- 
pose in view of such example that similar groups will prove 
intransigeant. 





LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 


REV. EDWIN RYAN, D.D., PROFESSOR OF SOUTH AMERICAN 
HISTORY, THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


In this paper I shall confine myself essentially to the con- 
sideration of formal studies in Latin American subjects; 
that is, I shall speak of the serious and regularly planned 
training given to students by competent instructors and pro- 
fessors. Other forms of approach to the subject, such as 
round-table discussions, public or semi-public lectures, and 
the like, shall be considered only to the extent that they bear 
on my subject but not on their own account. My reason is 
that while I do not maintain that such activities are without 
value—on the contrary I feel that they have a definite place 
and should within reason be encouraged—it has always 
appeared to me that to focus one’s attention on such activ- 
ities while neglecting formal training in the difficult subject 
of Latin American subjects is dangerous. Regular sys- 
tematic training is basic. It is the foundation for other 
activities because without it a person cannot hope to attain 
to a thorough apprehension of any phase of the subject. 
Lacking this training he will never become more than a 
superficial dabbler, with only a surface knowledge, and 
will, therefore, probably mislead those who hearken to him. 


It is indeed strange that such a notion, which is merely 
the application of common sense fortified by long experience, 
should have to be stated. But there seems to be a need for 
insisting on it again and again, for within the past few years 
there has developed a considerable interest in “Latin Amer- 
ica” on the part of persons who seem to believe that a little 
reading, a little attendance at lectures, and a few trips 
suffice to teach them all they require to know. The conse- 
quences of that error have been so serious that one wishes 
such persons had never become interested in Latin Amer- 
ican affairs. How the notion originated is difficult to say. 
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It does not exist regarding other studies. No one supposes 
that dipping into a few books on hygiene and an occasional 
visit to a hospital would make him a physician; no one sup- 
poses that running to a few lectures on medieval France 
would make him “an authority” on French Literature. 
There actually are people who suppose, or behave as if they 
supposed, that Latin America can be fully and completely un- 
derstood after one has played with it for a few years, when 
in reality it demands serious study just as any other subject 
does. 

Not long ago a lady visited me and said she was “inter- 
ested in Latin America” and had come to consult me about 
studying the subject. Then she proceeded to tell me that she 
wanted the names of a few books that she could read, that 
she was planning to attend a seminar of six weeks in South 
America, and that she hoped to make a short tour of the 
Caribbean. What did I, she asked, think of that plan? I 
answered that what she intended to do might be useful for 
one who already had studied the subject, but that for one 
who knew practically nothing about it such a plan was highly 
dangerous. “You remind me,” I said, “of the acrobat de- 
scribed by Dickens who did everything with a chair except 
sit on it. You want to do everything with Latin America 
except study it.” Then I advised her to register for Latin 
American courses in the University and pursue those courses 
seriously for at least five years, after which she could think 
of further studies. Unfortunately, I have to give advice of 
this nature not infrequently. Why it should be necessary 
I cannot determine. People do not play around with other 
subjects; then why do they play around with Latin Amer- 
ica? People do not make “Good Will Tours” of Europe or 
Africa; then why do they make “Good Will Tours” of Latin 
America? 

The way to correct that nonsense is to instill the, con- 
viction that Latin America, like any other subject, needs to 
be studied. Accordingly, what I shall propose here is what I 
have learned by an experience of over a quarter of a century, 
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supplemented by what others have learned over long periods. 
There shall be nothing set down in this paper that has not 
been actually tried and proved satisfactory. While the sum 
of my remarks may suggest an ideal that may be beyond 
the capacity of any one single institution the reader will per- 
ceive that at least portions of the ideal can be realized in his 
own school. He will, let us hope, be moved to attempt to 
achieve at least that part, since getting something, however 
little, is better than getting nothing at all. 

I shall begin with the grade school. I believe that chil- 
dren from thirteen years of age to sixteen may well be intro- 
duced to Latin America, the only problem is how to present 
the subject. In view of their youth they are in the romantic 
stage and should be approached from that aspect of the 
subject. To talk to these pupils about political affairs or 
economic relations would obviously be foolish, but they can 
be taught the facts about climate, scenery, local customs, 
animals, and similar topics. If the subject is presented in- 
terestingly and with constant reference to maps they will 
acquire a good outline knowledge. I have found that chil- 
dren taught in a grade school have progressed very favor- 
ably. They ask intelligent questions; they write excellent 
little essays; they discuss in conversation what they have 
learned in class about the Amazon Indians and the bush- 
master snake of the Panama, and the thrill of flying the 
Andes. In short, they show they have made a good begin- 
ning. If the children are so fortunately situated as to be 
near an institution where they can find children’s books on 
Latin America and where they can see exhibits they can be 
conducted there. Such projects greatly aid the under- 
standing of the subject. I know what it meant to my pupils 
to be taken to the Pan American Union in Washington, and 
I also know what it meant to me in the way of endless ques- 
tions and hearty expressions of admiration and delight at 
what they saw, but the experiences of those visits remain 
among my particularly happy memories. The imaginations 
of the children had evidently been stirred and to stir the 
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imagination is essential in educating any one, but partic- 
ularly essential in dealing with children. 

The purpose in giving children classes on Latin America 
is, of course, not to produce from their number finished 
scholars but merely to give them their first start on a road 
which may ultimately lead them far toward becoming real 
guides to others, genuinely trained leaders. Probably many 
of them will not reach that lofty eminence, but even so they 
will have acquired enough knowledge to enable them to un- 
derstand later on much that they would otherwise misjudge. 
They will know at least the fundamental facts about Latin 
America, which is more than is known by some who today 
are posing as “authorities.” A boy who has gone through 
two or three years of grade school instruction in Latin 
America will know where the various countries are and what 
kind of places they are. He will know, for example, that the 
language of Brazil is not Spanish. He will not make the 
mistake made by a young man who some years ago set out 
from New York at the end of June for a visit to Buenos 
Aires with only the lightest summer clothing under the im- 
pression that he was going to a hot country. Arriving in 
Buenos Aires in the middle of July he found himself in the 
winter and had to stay in his hotel for three days until he 
could get warm clothes. This young man did not know that 
the seasons there are the reverse of the seasons here, and 
that in southern South America July and August are the 
months of snow and of winter sports. A grade school 
course would have taught him such facts. 

If a boy upon leaving the grade school for the high school 
desires to delve deeper into South American studies what is 
he to do? Well, first he must find a high school that offers 
such a course, and he may not succeed in his quest. Recently 
addressing a meeting of the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
in Washington I urged the hearers to use their influence as 
parents of high school pupils to get such courses into those 
high schools which had not yet introduced them. I would 
offer that advice to parents generally. While there is more 
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now in the way of high school training in Latin American 
history and geography than there was ten years ago there 
is not yet enough. In some cities a boy might encounter 
considerable difficulty in finding a school that would give 
him the instruction he wants. 

Confining my remarks to Catholic schools I can say that 
they are at last waking up to the situation and that in conse- 
quence some of them have already begun to teach the sub- 
ject, but there remains a great deal to be done. I have been 
astonished at the lack of interest on the part of some of our 
teaching communities and have spoken rather plainly to a 
few of them, but with little or no effect. I do not see how 
we Catholics can talk about “the bond of religion that unites 
us to Latin America” and can keep saying that we Catholics 
of the United States ought to take a prominent part in 
Inter-American relations when at the same time some of our 
communities which are established for the purpose of con- 
ducting high schools and colleges do nothing toward pre- 
paring their members for teaching Latin American sub- 
jects. To protest against the “insidious activities of those 
who seek to undermine the Faith of Latin Americans” while 
we ourselves sit idly by and let the non-Catholics develop 
courses in their high schools and colleges some of which cer- 
tainly, as I know, give excellent training, is a dog-in-the- 
manger policy which may, if pursued long enough, lead to 
disaster and contempt. The number of Catholic students 
now preparing to become high school teachers of Latin 
American History is pitifully small, and until it becomes 
considerably larger and our Catholic high schools begin to 
employ those students we must expect to see our own boys 
going elsewhere, to receive what we ourselves ought to be 
giving them. 

But if a boy is so fortunate as to find a Catholic high 
school prepared to give him adequate training in Latin 
American subjects what will he receive? In the first place, 
the course will extend over all the four years of high school, 
since a shorter period is not enough for providing that 
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grounding for college work which is essentially the function 
of the high school. If the curriculum does not permit of a 
four years’ course an equivalent can be provided by putting 
all the Latin American studies into two or three years and 
so increasing the number of classes that in the end the 
number of hours will be approximately the same as those 
of four years. Since that is a detail of administration it 
must be left to the authorities of the school; all that I do 
here is to lay down the principle that enough time must be 
allotted to the study, and that means a four years’ course or 
its equivalent. To fancy that one or two hours a week, for 
a year or two years, will suffice is to incur the risk of sending 
the student to college with inadequate preparation, there to 
compete with students from non-Catholic schools who have 
been more thoroughly grounded. Next: There should be 
an acceptable textbook. For a Catholic school that is hard 
to find. Many of the textbooks on Latin American history 
are either anti-Catholic or give little about the contribution 
of the Church to those countries. For instance, I know one 
book which though it is in many respects admirable says 
much about the non-Catholic educational activities in Latin 
America and little about Catholic activities in that field, so 
that the reader might get the notion that the Protestants 
from the United States were the only people that were doing 
anything for education in Latin America. Similar, and even 
more serious charges could be brought against other text- 
books. True, the teacher could make the necessary correc- 
tions and additions but it would be better to have a reliable 
textbook, unprejudiced on either side. That book ought to 
be written by a Catholic scholar and let us hope that some 
day it will be, but in the meantime we shall have to get on 
as well as we can with what the publishers have to offer. 


Thirdly, the high school student, having passed out of the 
grade school age of the more romantic approach, will want 
to be informed about what really counts regarding Latin 
America—its political and social development, its geography, 
its economic problems, its trade relations, and the like. In 
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other words, he will want to take up the subject seriously 
and the teacher will be expected to meet that want. That 
implies not only that the teacher shall be competent, having 
been himself trained in the subject, but it also implies that 
the teacher shall have a due sense of proportion to enable 
him to estimate correctly the relative value of the mass of 
facts that he has to deal with and their bearing on one 
another. For example: The climate and the soil of the 
Central Valley of Chile have had a deep influence on the 
internal development of Chile, political, economic, and social, 
as well as on Chilean foreign relations. The teacher must 
be able to clarify that if he is to impart to his students 
anything approaching an adequate grasp of Chile’s place in 
the world. Similarly, such a question as “Why do the re- 
publics of Central America not combine into a single feder- 
ation?” can be answered only by a teacher who has studied 
the subject he is teaching, as distinct from a teacher who 
has only toyed with the subject. To the duty of preparing 
such competent teachers I have already referred, so I need 
only touch on it here. 


Finally, it is during his high school course that the student 
must be made acquainted with the important fact that 
Latin America is not a single homogeneous region but a 
complexus of varied and often mutually hostile countries, 
differing in language, in race, in interests, so that “Latin 
America” has to be approached by taking up each nation 
individually or by taking up the nations in groups. This 
point is very important, for as long as people go on thinking 
of Latin America as a single entity they will inevitably 
arrive at broad general and vague judgments which, though 
they may be correct as regards a particular nation or a 
clearly defined region will be grotesquely false if predicated 
on the entirety of that vast expanse of territory that extends 
from the Rio Grande to Cape Horn. 

The divisions most followed in a three years’ course are 
(1) Middle America, (2) Northern South America, (3) 
Southern South America. Middle America is taken to in- 
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clude Mexico, Central America, and the West Indies, though 
individual teachers sometimes use the designation in a 
slightly different sense, as including Panama and excluding 
Mexico. Northern South America would cover all of that 
continent except Chile and the River Plate countries (Para- 
guay, Southern Brazil, Uruguay, and Argentina). Brazil is, 
however, usually treated separately since it is different from 
the Spanish American states in race, language, and other 
features. The precise division adopted is a secondary mat- 
ter as long as it has a sound basis in fact; the essential fact 
is that there ought to be a division, rather than an attempt 
to lump the subject under the misleading and unscientific 
designation of “Latin America.” So necessary is a division 
that some Latin Americans, in their eagerness to disabuse 
the North American of the false notion of Latin American 
unity, have not hesitated to declare “Latin America does not 
exist,” meaning that while there is a sort of vague unity 
among the countries to the south of the United States that 
unity is slight and by no means sufficient to justify our 
regarding all those diverse and frequently antagonistic 
countries as constituting a racial or political whole. The 
high school student must be brought to realize that as 
“Europe” is a term that covers many different states, states 
as different as Sweden, Italy, Denmark, and Portugal, so 
“Tatin America” includes countries as different as Guate- 
mala and Paraguay, Ecuador and Costa Rico. When he 
realizes that and all that it implies he will have made a 
distinct advance; until he realizes it he will fail to under- 
stand a very great deal of what he learns in the classroom. 

The geography of Latin America will, of course, be ex- 
pounded in relation to the history. There is no need for 
dwelling on that point, but I feel that to go further and to 
attempt an intensive training in Latin American Geography 
in the high school would be premature and probably not suc- 
cessful. It should be well known that geography has in 
recent years been marvelously developed as a science and 
has advanced far beyond the humble position it occupied in 
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education fifty years ago. Its true place is in the curriculum 
of the college and the university. To try to squeeze it into 
the high school would be injurious, since the subject could 
not be adequately treated and requires for a correct under- 
standing some training in geology, not to speak of other sub- 
jects which a high school pupil cannot be expected to have 
received. It will suffice for the high school student to know 
the chief facts of Latin American geography, leaving to 
later years the deeper penetration of the subject. 


It is in the college that the real work on Latin America is 
done. Up to the day of his becoming a Freshman the student 
of Latin America has not advanced beyond the elementary 
stage, he has only been preparing for the kind of study 
of Latin America which is called for if he is to qualify later 
on in life as one who can speak with authority. Unfortun- 
ately, many students enter college without that elementary 
high school training and begin the subject as Freshmen, 
expecting to master it before their graduation. That re- 
quires the college to undertake the work that the high 
school ought to have done. The consequence is that the 
standard is lowered and those students who come prepared 
for genuine college work either have to repeat much work 
they have already done or simply avoid the “course in Latin 
America” in disgust. Such a situation exists in relation to 
other subjects as well as Latin America, and the college 
authorities must do all they can to remedy it. Some col- 
leges are fortunate enouch to be in a position to insist upon 
receiving only duly qualified students into their Latin Amer- 
ican courses. Those colleges are thus enabled to give the 
instruction and the training expected of a college, rather 
than a glorified high school course masquerading as college 
work. Their procedure is in general as follows: Stress is 
placed on the necessarv languages, English, French, Portu- 
guese, and Spanish, and a student is not accepted in a course 
for which he does not possess the required language prepa- 
ration. Thus the absurdity of a student’s studying and even 
writing on Brazil without knowing any Portuguese is 
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avoided. If he wants to study Brazil and has not the lan- 
guage he must make up the deficiency before he is permitted 
to go any length. 

In the college, Latin American studies are divided into 
history, geography, economics, archaeology, and so on, so 
coordinated as to constitute a logical whole. The history 
is generally taken as the basis, and, of course, may be sub- 
divided into ecclesiastical and civil or some other way. A 
Latin American course corresponding to this description is 
pretty extensive and thorough but some of our colleges have 
taken the initial steps toward establishing it and have met 
with fair success. The chief difficulty is financial. Such a 
course requires a large staff of professors and a large Latin 
American library, and that difficulty is at times disheart- 
ening. Nevertheless, when we consider other obstacles our 
Catholic colleges have surmounted we have ground for 
hoping that with perseverance they will surmount this 
one also. 

Four years of Latin American study carried on in college 
according to the above plan will leave the student very well 
equipped indeed to take his place in any form of Latin 
American activities, whether it be as a student in some post- 
graduate institution or in practical relations. It will cer- 
tainly prepare him for commercial dealings with Latin 
America. Many a young man these days has obtained a 
post with an exporting firm dealing with South America 
on a far more slender preparation. Adequate instruction 
will also fit him to enter a foreign service school to prepare 
for a career in our foreign service. What he accomplishes 
after his college days will depend largely upon his own ef- 
forts and his opportunities. If a young man has developed 
so strong an interest in Latin America that he wants to 
continue for a time as a student after leaving college his 
place is naturally in some university which offers especially 
attractive courses in the subject. There he must settle 
down to hard work, often of a grilling kind and possessing 
little or nothing of that sentimental or romantic allure which 
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so many persist in associating with the study. To begin 
with, he must have already mastered the language neces- 
sary for his post-graduate work. These are the four al- 
ready named, English, French, Portuguese, and Spanish, 
but he need not, of course, command all four of them. It 
will suffice if he has a good reading knowledge of those re- 
quired for his specialty. 


A word in particular ought to be said about Portuguese. 
The time seems to have passed when we had to keep telling 
people that Spanish is not the language of all “Latin Amer- 
ica” and that the tongue of Brazil is Portuguese. Those 
facts seem to have become generally known; but there is 
not enough attention paid to Portuguese, though it is the 
official language of the largest state in Latin America and a 
knowledge of it is indispensable to a student undertaking 
serious study of any phase of Brazil. Not many students 
enter upon graduate work in Latin America with sufficient 
knowledge of Portuguese, and many a student has no knowl- 
edge of it at all, because many of the colleges do not teach 
it or devote only a little attention to it. On the other hand, 
these institutions keep on stressing Spanish as though an 
acquaintance with that language were enough. Some stu- 
dents try to make up for their lack of Portuguese by study- 
ing it at the same time as they are professing to do advanced 
graduate work, a practice that ought not to be permitted. 
Others blithely think to get over the difficulty by saying that 
after all Portuguese is so much like Spanish that one who 
can read Spanish will also understand Portuguese. The 
two languages are alike, but they are by no means identical 
—in fact, the differences between them are fairly consider- 
able. The fact that there exists such ignorance of Portu- 
guese is regrettable for the reason that Brazilian studies 
are in consequence neglected at the very time when for cul- 
tural reasons and for political reasons Brazil is looming 
large. The remedy lies with the colleges, which should do 
more in the way of teaching Portuguese than they have 
been doing. 
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The graduate student will, of course, devote his attention 
to a limited field of the subject and his chief occupation will 
be the careful preparation, under the supervision of his 
tutor, of a paper on some aspect of that field. This paper 
(or “dissertation,” as it is often called) ought to be really 
worth while. It ought not to be on some minute out-of- 
the-way topic in which hardly any one is interested but 
should deal with some point—historical, economic, geo- 
graphical—which has a real and appreciable bearing on the 
subject as a whole. The students’ treatment should con- 
stitute a genuine contribution, for which scholars will be 
grateful, rather than a display of industry in amassing 
facts which no one needs or desires to know. 


Since the development and the present state of a Latin 
American country cannot be understood apart from the 
history of the mother country, the graduate student of 
Hispanic American subjects must be well versed in the 
history of Spain and Portugal. Here again I find myself 
advocating what one would suppose should be taken for 
granted, but my experience has taught me that some, in 
fact a fairly large number, of those who attempt to inter- 
pret and to evaluate events in Hispanic America know sim- 
ply nothing of the roots of those events in the European 
past. For instance: The history of the Church in Spanish 
America and in Portuguese America is unintelligible with- 
out a thorough understanding of the Patronato Real, but I 
have come across ambitious students who had never heard 
of the Patronato Real and had no notion of what it was. 
What has occurred in the Church in Hispanic America dur- 
ing the past four centuries and what is occurring in it today 
goes back to the days of the Visigoths and through them to 
the Arians of the Fourth Century. Recently I received a 
letter from a lady who, with no especial training at all and 
with no acquaintance with Spanish History, proposed to 
write on the Ecclesiastical History of Argentina. Fortu- 
nately, I succeeded in dissuading her and thus prevented 
her producing a work on that difficult and delicate topic 
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which would have become an easy target of every well- 
informed scholar who wanted to take a fling at the Church 
in Argentina. My advice to her was summed up in the 
words “Less enthusiasm and more knowledge.” 

The properly equipped graduate student will find oppor- 
tunities in the United States, though not all the opportuni- 
lies are offered by Catholic universities. He will find, how- 
ever, special attractions at the Catholic University in Wash- 
ington by reason of the variety of Latin American courses 
offered there, the Lima Library, and the Institute of Ibero- 
american Studies, while in addition he will be near the 
Library of Congress, the National Archives, and the Pan 
American Union. But wherever he goes to pursue higher 
studies in Latin America he must look for sound and serious 
teaching and be prepared for years of hard and obscure 
work. If we Catholics succeed in training students along 
such lines we shall be making a real and sensible approach 
to Inter-American Collaboration. Until we do set about 
producing such students we shall go on wasting our time on 
spectacular activities which do little good and much harm. 
I kave had opportunities for observing at close range what 
some of the non-Catholic institutions of learning are doing 
in this field and I have found much to admire. At the same 
time I have been tempted to be impatient with those of my 
fellow Catholics who merely dip into the subject and then 
proceed to exhibit their shallow knowledge in print. Much 
of what they write is drivel, and Catholic scholarship has 
not and never has had any fellowship with drivel. 

Possibly the reader will have two questions to ask: 

(1) Is not the plan outlined in this paper highly ideal, too 
ideal for practical consideration? The answer is that this 
objection is advanced against every plan for improvement 
that has ever been proposed in any field. All that we need 
to guard against is over-optimism in the beginning, which 
will change into its opposite, discouragement. These will 
occur as soon as one perceives that the plan cannot be real- 
ized fully and that we may have to rest content with an 
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achievement far short of what we desire. But no sensible 
person expects perfect success. As long as we keep the 
ideal in mind and try to approach it as closely as our re- 
sources permit there is no point in objecting that it is too 
lofty. Without lofty ideals we can never accomplish any- 
thing. 

(2) What has all that long and difficult study to do with 
Catholic Inter-American Collaboration? It has everything 
to do with it. The Catholics of the United States have been 
told that they ought to take an interest in Latin America. 
Some of them have tried to do their duty in that respect, 
but some of the effort has been misdirected and wasted be- 
cause it was not supported by sufficient knowledge. There 
was much good will and enthusiasm but not nearly enough 
intelligent grasp of the situation. That is dangerous, in 
relation to any activity but especially in relation to Latin 
American activities, because those countries can be under- 
stood only after long study. In addition, there is probably 
no part of the world where there is at present more intrigue 
and more deception than Latin America. A person launch- 
ing himself lightheartedly on that troubled sea may bring 
disaster to himself and to those who trust in him. To deal 
with Latin America successfully demands daily information 
about what is going on there beneath the surface. Such in- 
formation can be correctly appraised only by one who knows 
the background. 

The studies suggested in this paper are designed to pro- 
- duce persons competent to serve as advisers and leaders in 
the delicate work of Catholic Inter-American Collaboration. 
The more keenly one realizes that the task is difficult and 
delicate the more clearly will one perceive the relation be- 
tween what I have set down in this paper and the vincula- 
tion Catholics so often aimed at but did not always intelli- 
gently pursue. Latin America is no field for the enthusiast 
or the faddist. 
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FIRST SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, June 16, 1943, 12:30 P. M. 
The Executive Committee of the College and University 
Department of the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion met at 12:30, Wednesday noon, June 16, in the Statler 
Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. An informal discussion of problems 
was held during the luncheon session. Formal discussions 
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began at 1:30. The Right Reverend Monsignor William T. 
Dillon, Chairman, presided and opened the meeting with 
prayer. 

Present: Right Rev. William T. Dillon, Rev. Percy A. Roy, 
8.J., Rev. Samuel K. Wilson, S.J., Rev. Julius W. Haun, Rev. 
William A. Finnegan, S.J., Rev. Francis L. Mead, C.M., Dr. 
Roy J. Deferrari, Very Rev. John A. Elbert, 8.M., Rev. 
Aloysius J. Hogan, S.J., Rev. Matthew J. Fitzsimons, S.J., 
Rev. Daniel M. Galliher, O.P., Sister M. Aloysius Molloy, 
Rev. Andrew C. Smith, S.J., Rev. Brother Emilian, F.S.C., 
Sister Mary Camillus, R.S.M., Rev. Cyril Meyer, C.M., Very 
Rev. Joseph R. N. Maxwell, S.J., Sister Margaret Gertrude, 
Rev. William Crandell, 8.J., Sister M. Evangela, B.V.M. 

The Chairman dispensed with a reading of the minutes of 
the Chicago meeting (December 28, 1942) since a digest of 
the minutes has appeared in the College Newsletter, Vol. VI, 
No. 2. 

The Secretary called attention to the fact that as the Rev. 
Thurber M. Smith, 8.J., an elected member of the Executive 
Committee in the Class of 1941-1945, had been elected Sec- 
retary of the Committee on Graduate Study with an ex 
officio position on the Department Executive Committee, a 
vacancy on the Committee now existed. Discussion on this 
point was general, Father Haun expressing the opinion that 
since the By-Laws of the Department do not provide for 
such a condition, no legal action could be taken until the 
next session of the Department. Father Wilson believed 
some action could and should be taken. Monsignor Dillon, 
summing up the chief points of discussion proposed that the 
matter be dropped to be taken up at a later session of the 
Committee. 

Informal reports from the regional units indicated that 
a maintenance of the liberal arts program during, and par- 
ticularly after the war, had been the most important topic 
at regional meetings. Sister Margaret Gertrude, report- 
ing for the Southern Unit, stated that besides this subject, 
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the Southern Unit had been most concerned with problems 
which were regional rather than national. 

The Most Reverend Chairman then proposed that Father 
Finnegan, Secretary of the Committee on Membership, pass 
around proposals which had been mimeographed for de- 
tailed study by members of the Executive Committee. The 
problems raised by the Committee on Membership would be 
discussed during the second session of the Committee sched- 
uled for the following day. 

Monsignor Dillon next called for a discussion of the first 
subject on the agenda. the means of helping member colleges 
and keeping them better informed. 


FATHER GALLIHER: I believe we should solve this problem 
by concentrating on the College Newsletter. We have here 
a medium for exchanging views that member colleges might 
use to greater advantage. 

FATHER HAUN: Might it not be proper to publish a 
greater number of supplements during the year. For vari- 
ous reasons I do not believe it advisable to publish a greater 
number of issues than we have been printing hitherto but 
greater space offered by the use of supplements would not 
interfere with a clean record of four issues each year. 

FATHER FINNEGAN: Could we get the money to print 
several supplements during each year? 

MONSIGNOR DILLON: We have never had any trouble 
hitherto have we, Father Wilson? 

FATHER WILSON: No; the Central Office has been most 
generous in honoring requests for supplementary funds. 

MONSIGNOR DILLON: Perhaps Father Wilson would make 
an informal report on the Newsletter and submit some rec- 
ommendations he has been studying. 

FATHER WILSON: Although your Editor has experienced 
some difficulty in long-distance editing, assistance of several 
of the Corresponding Editors has helped to solve difficulties. 
I am of the opinion a change should be made in editorial 
management. Several possible changes have suggested 
themselves. First as to general policy. Should the News- 
letter be conducted as in the past or ought the paper adopt a 
more conservative or radical policy? I should like to have 
an expression of opinion on the policy of printing digests 
of papers read at regional meetings. We tried that out in 
the last issue and digests were prepared of papers read at 
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the Western regional meeting. Sister Mary Elizabeth 
Clare, S.H.N., rendered us great service by preparing di- 
gests. However, this places a heavy burden on the Secretary 
of the Unit and unless some other plan is adopted I fear that 
some Secretaries will fail to send in any account of papers 
read. I suggest that each reader of a paper at regional 
unit meetings at the same time prepare a digest of his or 
her paper, not to exceed three hundred words, and thus an 
author will give the Editor an authentic summary of his 
topic. 

Moreover the Editor would like to be informed as to the 
necessity of a change of format if any. Last year it was 
suggested that the format of the Newsletter be changed. It 
was then urged that the paper is too unwieldy for librarians 
to handle. On the other hand, a reduction in size to that 
approximately followed by the N. C. E. A. bulletins would 
require a departure in makeup. I believe that while not 
satisfied with my various experiments on makeup, I prefer 
a newspaper to a magazine style of makeup. 

FATHER HAUN: I recall that among others I suggested 
last year that a change in makeup be made. Not only for 
librarians but also for busy superintendents who find it 
difficult to keep the Newsletter on their desks, I think a 
smaller format would be better. Of course if the format 
were changed the change should take place at the end of the 
year so that a new volume would begin with the altered form. 

UNIDENTIFIED VOICE: Perhaps desks could be cleaned up 
and the larger size format retained. 

SISTER ALOYSIUS: Could not the present size be retained 
and the paper folded on the desk? 

FATHER Roy: Just what did the General Executive Board 
mean when it recognized the Newsletter as the publication 
medium of the College and University Department? Did 
not such recognition imply that in the present emergency the 
number of issues or the number of pages in each issue might 
be increased to provide a vehicle of communication between 
the member institutions especially as during the emergency, 
it is unlikely that a general bulletin will be published? 

FATHER HAUN: As a member of the Board I would not 
hesitate to say that the Board had no idea of enlarging the 
College Newsletter but was in no way opposed to such an 
enlargement if the College Department wished to do so. 

FATHER A. SMITH: I do not think that the Central Office 
would object to higher expenses involved in the printing of 
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supplements, especially if unit expenses were small and the 
number of supplements not unduly multiplied. 

FATHER MEADE: What about the bulletin? Will that con- 
tinue to be printed and could papers, digests of which are 
printed in the Newsletter, appear in a bulletin? 

FATHER HAUN: The bulletin has been devoted to printing 
the proceedings of the annual session. Since there will be 
no annual session for the duration I do not think that Doctor 
Johnson’s office will issue a large-sized bulletin until annual 
sessions are resumed. 


Further discussion about the College Newsletter and the 
annual bulletin was carried on by Fathers Galliher, Haun, 
A. Smith, Roy, and Meade. Father Hogan expressed the be- 
lief that the official publication of the secondary department 
should have wider circulation. College and university men 
would be interested in this official publication of the Sec- 
ondary School Department. He wondered if there might 
not be an exchange between the departments in the matter 
of publications. Monsignor Dillon summed up the discus- 
sion thus far by stating that there seemed to be general 
agreement that the Newsletter should continue and possibly 
be expanded. It should continue and perhaps increase its 
service to member institutions of the Department. Discus- 
sion continued: 

SISTER EVANGELA: Since Monsignor Johnson has asked 
for papers to,publish he has evidently an intention of con- 
tinuing some of the quarterly bulletins of the N. C. E. A. 

FATHER A. SMITH: What has become of the Newsletter 
which was started some months ago by the Central Office? 
Up to the present, I have seen only one issue. 

FATHER MEADE: Only one issue was ever circulated. Doc- 
tor Johnson evidently concluded that other publications of 
the N. C. E. A. were meeting all needs. 

FATHER WILSON: Before we go on to another topic on the 
agenda, I should like to make a statement and a request. 
Father Galliher has generously stated that the Newsletter is 
meeting our needs. But I really believe that there should 
be a change in editorship and possibly in the Board of Con- 
trol. Since the inauguration of the Newsletter six years ago 
it has been under my direction. I feel the publication is 
getting stale. I feel I am too conservative for these times. 
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A new Editor would liven the paper. Perhaps there should 
be a new Board of Control. Please do not think I am dis- 
satisfied with the present Board of Control. Its members 
have given me instant, unwearied, and valuable counsel. 
However, there were some criticisms last year about the 
selection of the Board and a suggestion that they should be 
elected by the entire Executive Committee and not merely 
appointed by the Chair. Besides, there are several matters 
of format, policy, ete. I should like to have stated official.y. 
To this end I suggest that the Chair appoint a sub-commit- 
tee of the Executive Committee to meet with me this eve- 
ning and to discuss several points at issue. I can then retire 
and the Committee can carry on a free discussion and bring 
in a report tomorrow which the Executive Committee can 
amend, approve, or disapprove. If we carry on this dis- 
cussion further we may be taking from more important 
topics time which should be spent in other discussion. 

MONSIGNOR DILLON: At Father Wilson’s request, accord- 
ingly, I appoint to this committee, a sub-committee of our 
entire group, Sister Camillus, and Fathers Maxwell and 
Andrew Smith. They will please report back to us at to- 
morrow morning’s session. 


Monsignor Dillon then called for discussion of the topic: 
The autonomy of colleges during the war and thereafter. 


FATHER A. SMITH: I suggest that the member who pro- 
posed this topic onen the discussion. I fail to see why we 
are at least not still autonomous. 

MONSIGNOR DILLON: Now you are cooking with helium. 
However, the member who proposed this topic has been 
prevented from attending the present meeting. 

Doctor DEFERRARI: There is a real danger of a loss of 
our autonomy. Government subsidy during the war will de- 
termine Government power to direct an institution’s pro- 
gram. Such direction will include interference with cur- 
riculum. I see no danger of our losing autonomy unless the 
Government gives and we accept financial aid. 

FATHER MAXWELL: I agree with Doctor Deferrari. In 
line with his statements, a Government official recently 
stated that the Government intended, once the war was 
over, to subsidize the education of those veterans who 
wished to resume their schooling. Whether this would give 
the Government a handle with which to control education 
remains to be seen. My own belief, after talking with Army 
officials particularly, is that if the Government pays for 
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the education of ex-service men it will dictate what courses 
they shall follow. 

Sister ALOYSIUS: This prospect of Government control 
is a definite threat to Catholic education, notably higher 
education. How will we safeguard our autonomy if such 
a condition comes to pass. I call your attention to state- 
ments made by Gould Wickey in connection with the recent 
suspension of the N. Y. A. We cannot appear in the role 
of those opposing a continuance of veteran’s education be- 
cause these young men, and women too, must have an equal- 
ity of opportunity, suspended for them by the war. My 
own thoughts are expressed in Gould Wickey’s article and 
I urge you all, if you have not read it, to secure a copy and 
give it earnest attention. 

FATHER ELBERT: Not only the Federal Government but 
individual states will subsidize the education of veterans. 
Obviously if the state subsidizes such education it will be at 
State rather than at private schools. It is also extremely 
likely that if the Federal Government subsidizes such edu- 
cation it will be at tax-supported rather than at privately 
supported institutions. If such benefits of Government paid 
education are given ex-service men, we of the private schools 
should see to it that in all legislation enabling veteran’s edu- 
cation provisions be made that veterans can elect the school 
of their preference. I understand that amendments in line 
with such freedom of choice have been discussed. As far as 
I know, the N. Y. A. is now definitely concluded. 

FATHER ROY: This will be a difficult thing to accomplish. 
It is unlikely that the N. E. A. will fail to oppose such free- 
dom of choice. The N. E. A. has always opposed Govern- 
ment money going to private institutions and it is hardly 
possible that the N. E. A. will henceforth change policy. 

SISTER GERTRUDE: The state of Kentucky is considering 
the payment, in whole or in part, of the tuition of veterans 
returning to college after the war is over. 

FATHER A. SMITH: Private schools will profit only if 
Government agencies pay over tuition money to students, 
not to institutions. 

DocTorR DEFERRARI: The great difficulty we will meet 
there is that the Office of Education wishes to handle public 
money in its own way, and that way is to pay money directly 
to schools and not to students. 

FATHER MEYER: The Army institute idea has already 
been sold to a large number of schools. That idea may be 
briefly put. It is something like this: “After the war the 
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Government intends to subsidize colleges, and you colleges 
better get on the band wagon without delay.” In all state- 
ments by the armed forces or by other agencies of Govern- 
ment I fail to see any other plan except for the Government 
to pay money directly to schools and not to students. 

FATHER Roy: We have to face another difficulty besides 
the one just discussed, namely will the Government pay 
money directly to schools or to the students. Some of the 
persons in Washington who are charged with formulating 
plans tor post-war education of ex-service men are insisting 
that such education, if financed by the Government, must 
be what they call “practical” ; that is, must be an immediate 
preparation for some type of work for a living. They call 
liberal arts education, “country club education.”’ Such edu- 
cation, they assert, must be out. The Government, they say, 
has no money to waste on country club education. The men 
returning from the war will not be “playboys.” Hence 
they will have no plan with the playboys wasting time on 
what they call useless and expensive education. Others, 
associated with these advocates of purely vocational train- 
ing, are vigorously opposing such planning, maintaining 
that a liberal arts education, if properly offered, is a prac- 
tical education for life. They cite the excellent work and 
leadership manifested during the war by men who have been 
graduated from liberal arts colleges. 

FATHER HAUN: That jibes with what I have been hearing 
from educators in Government service. These men are be- 
ing told by others in Government who are hostile to the 
liberal arts program, probably because they have never en- 
joyed more than a strictly vocational training, that in the 
post-war United States, there will be no room for liberal 
arts. When a very high official in one of the armed services 
was told that the program he was pushing would kill off the 
a arts colleges, he replied that that might be a good 
thing. 

FATHER MEYER: What can we do about all this? 

FATHER HAUN: I believe that if we keep our ideas on 
liberal education straight, put those ideas constantly before 
the public we will win through, particularly if we keep clear 
of taking Government money and thus expose ourselves to 
a loss of college autonomy. 

DocToR DEFERRARI: Are we not definitely weak in not 
being certain what a liberal arts education is? 

FATHER WILSON: Do I understand you to mean, Doctor, 
that all along, and up to the present, we have had nothing 
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but foggy ideas about the objective of a liberal arts program 
and the means by which we could implement that program? 

DocTOR DEFERRARI: No. But I think that present condi- 
tions in the world require that we should relocate points of 
emphasis in the liberal arts curriculum, restate our pro- 
gram, and put that restatement constantly before the public. 

SISTER CAMILLUS: In such a restatement of the liberal arts 
program, why should there not be place for a new definition 
of extracurriculum activity? Such extracurriculum activity 
should certainly not be of the country club type. But it can 
still be in accordance with the liberal arts ideal though with 
vocational emphasis. 

MONSIGNOR DILLON: What do you mean by extracurricu- 
lum activity? 

SISTER CAMILLUS: An activity that is first, not directly 
connected with courses; secondly, an activity that satisfies a 
student’s need for self-expression. As an example, training 
in first aid would be an extracurriculum activity for women’s 
colleges. What I have in mind for women’s colleges is such 
a program as that which exists at Antioch College. 

(An extension of Sister Camillus’ remarks is printed in 
College Newsletter, May, 1943, vol. VI, No. 4, p. 2, col. 1.) 

FATHER ELBERT: Should we not revise and restate our 
concept of what is liberal arts education? Any form of 
training can be given in the liberal arts way, with the 
—_— not of mere vocationalism but of the liberal arts 
ideal. 

FATHER HAUN: All that means nothing else than that in 
any kind of training, a student is taught the principles on 
which special truths are founded. I so speak because I be- 
lieve I agree entirely with Father Elbert. 

FATHER ELBERT: That is correct. 

FATHER HAUN: A college taught subject does not become 
one of the liberal arts, or a part thereof, by being so labeled. 
It belongs to the arts or it does not belong, by its own inner 
nature. An arts subject is aimed at the unfolding of the 
inner capacities of the man, his power to think and to be 
intellectualiy informed, his power to react emotionally on a 
high plane to what is fine, his power to will the noble. The 
non-arts subject is aimed at the development of skills. When 
credit toward an arts degree is granted for subjects aimed 
at the development of skills, the meaning of the degree is 
diluted, and no business of relabeling will save the proper 
significance of the baccalaureate in arts and sciences. 
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FATHER MEYER: I suggest Doctor Deferrari discuss this 
subject. 

DocToR DEFERRARI: I can think of no better statement 
than that made by Professor Green of Princeton in his recent 
report on what constitutes the arts program. Curiously 
enough Green enumerates religion, philosophy, and history 
as essential elements in his liberal program. He would, of 
course, include literature. 

(A resume of Doctor Deferrari’s remarks is printed in 
his statement regarding the work of the new College De- 
partment Committee on Redefining the Aims and Objectives 
of Liberal Arts, College Newsletter, May, 1943, vol. vi, no. 
4, p. 2, col. 2.) 

FATHER A. SMITH: I take it for granted, then, Doctor De- 
— that you would wish to have a redefinition of liberal 
arts? 

Dr. DEFERRARI: That is quite right. 

FATHER HAUN: If such a redefinition is undertaken by 
any group of this Department, care must be exercised that 
the century old liberal arts ideal be not watered down until 
it becomes mere vocationalism. 

(An extension of Father Haun’s remarks is found in a 
separate article, College Newsletter, May, 1943, vol. vi, no. 
4, p. 3, col. 4.) 


At this point debate on the meaning of liberal arts became 
general. Father Fitzsimons quoted from a report issued 
by the Association of American Colleges and stated that the 
report admirably set forth the traditional liberal arts ideal 
and the Catholic position. Father Haun quoted from an 
article in a recent issue of the Atlantic and added that we 
can professionalize an arts education just as we can add 
liberalizing studies to professional education. Father Max- 
well warned that liberal arts colleges, and especially Catholic 
colleges would have to be on their guard against a strong 
tendency in the nation against any but vocational and pro- 
fessional education. Digressing, Sister Aloysius brought 
up an interesting example from Minnesota current history. 
When recently the legislature proposed to subsidize educa- 
tion of Minnesota veterans, an original clause providing 
that all such assisted students should attend State schools 
was amended to include ALL accredited colleges in the 
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State. Father Roy discussed the burden of leadership in 
maintaining liberal arts ideals which every Catholic college 
should assume, and which should be a special charge on the 
Department and particularly on the Executive Committee 
of the College and University Department, N. C. E. A. De- 
bate on the liberal arts program continued: 


FATHER Roy: In view of everything that has been said 
here during the past hour, should not this Executive Com- 
mittee, working through a subcommittee of the group, make 
a formal study of liberal arts and give us a redefinition of 
the arts which all our member institutions can accept? 

DocToR DEFERRARI: I agree with Father Roy, I believe, 
too, that having made a study of the value of the liberal arts 
program, we print the results of our study in a pamphlet. 

FATHER WILSON: What about printing digests in the 
College Newsletter in advance of publicizing the work of the 
committee? 

SISTER CAMILLUS: Is the work of a committee necessary? 
Won’t we have to wait a long time for results from a com- 
mittee? Couldn’t some one of this group issue a statement 
which all can accept? 

SISTER EVANGELA: One difficulty to an acceptance of a 
statement is that while almost all women’s colleges propose 
to be liberal arts schools, many of them emphasize one or 
7 ‘ee trainings which are vocational rather than 
iberal. 

DocToR DEFERRARI: In response to what seems a more or 
less general demand from this group I offer the following 
motion: That the Chair appoint a committee to study liberal 
arts education and to present to this group a redefinition of 
the aims and methods of liberal arts education and the im- 
portance of liberal arts in post-war education. 

FATHER MAXWELL: I second the motion. 


The motion was debated for some minutes. Father Fitz- 
simons thought that the Committee should be a Standing 
Committee to carry on a continuing study of the problem. 
Monsignor Dillon agreed but thought an initial study should 
be made before setting up a more or less permanent com- 
mission. Father Meyer believed that one current accusa- 
tion against liberal arts, that it in no way fits a student for 
life, contradicted by letters which as dean he has been re- 
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ceiving from former students now in the armed forces. 
Fathers Maxwell and Meade and Brother Emilian con- 
firmed what Father Meyer has stated. as the opinion of 
alumni of his institution. Finally Monsignor Dillon put 
the motion to a vote and it passed unanimously. 


CONTRACTS WITH THE GOVERNMENT 


The Chair next introduced the general subject of rela- 
tions between Catholic colleges and the Federal Govern- 
ment, particularly the subject of contracts. 


MONSIGNOR DILLON: At least for men’s colleges, and per- 
haps for some of our colleges for women, the question of 
Government contracts is a vital one. I am inclined to think 
that some sort of training for men in the pre-induction age 
will save some of our Catholic colleges from closing. I won- 
der if a representative here from one of our member insti- 
tutions having a Government contract will be willing to give 
us the benefit of his or her experience? 

FATHER MEADE: I believe Niagara was one of the first 
Catholic colleges to receive a contract. We have now been. 
operating for some time under a contract and it might be 
interesting to the members of this group to hear something 
of our experiences. 

(An extension of Father Meade’s remarks will be found 
in the College Newsletter, May, 19438, vol. vi, no. 4, p. 3, 
col. 3, supplement, p. 4, col. 1.) 

FATHER ELBERT: I would like to know what religious 
teaching can be given to men attending our colleges under 
Government contract? Of course, no payments will be 
made by the Government for the giving of religion courses 
but may they be brought in and given gratis? Besides, what 
about payment of salaries to religious teachers? I have 
been told that in some places the Government, or at least 
the Army officers carrying on discussions did not wish to 
pay religious teachers more than bare subsistence because 
they do not receive a salary. 

FATHER Roy: I have heard of such interpretations of the 
costs of tuition. It is true that the Army does not want to 
pay more for tuition than the actual cost of tuition but to 
pay merely bare subsistence for religious teachers means the 
Army does not meet the actual cost of tuition. 

FATHER A. SMITH: Our own experience confirms every- 
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thing stated by Father Meade in his valuable discussion of 
the contract problem. 

MONSIGNOR DILLON: Has any one heard about bigotry in 
the giving or withholding of contracts? One of my corre- 
spondents from a small Catholic college states that Catholic 
colleges, especially the smaller ones, are being discriminated 
against. 

FATHER MEADE: I do not agree with such an opinion. 
There may be cases of individual bigotry but the number is 
small, isolated, and by no means represents a general atti- 
tude of any of the services in the armed forces of the United 
States. 


In introducing topic number seven on the agenda, the 
Chair expressed the belief that this topic need not delay the 
committee. It was proposed because the N. E. A. has af- 
fected to act as though the only education in this country 
was State education, and Catholic educators, learning of 
this resumption of a defunct department of the N. E. A., 
wondered what its implications might be for private col- 
leges and universities. 


FATHER ELBERT: My impression is that the N. E. A. is not 
as a body interested in the revival of this Department of 
Higher Education. It’s all a personal bid for power on the 
part of a very few individuals. 

SISTER ALOYSIUS: I think we should take some stand, at 
least make some expression of opinion relative to this recent 
move of the N. E. A. 

MONSIGNOR DILLON: Do you make this statement merely 
as an expression of opinion or do you want a resolution? 

SISTER ALOYSIUS: I move that this body go on record that 
the recent reviving of a Department of Higher Education 
will be detrimental to higher education and especially to 
Catholic colleges. 

FATHER A. SMITH: TI second the motion. 

FATHER FITZSIMONS: What will be the advantage of pass- 
ing such a motion? 

SISTER ALOYSIUS: Making Catholic educators aware of 
this danger. 

FATHER ROY: While I agree with the sense of the motion 
I wonder if this body ought to go on record in precisely these 
terms. 

FATHER GALLIHER: I agree with Father Roy; however, I 
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wonder if our disapproval could not be otherwise expressed. 

FATHER WILSON: Isn’t action in such cases as this a func- 
tion of the General Fixecutive Board? 

FATHER HAUN: That is correct. This entire matter ought 
in some wav be referred to the General Executive Board. 

DOCTOR DEFERRARI: Will Sister Alovsins and her second 
consent tn a rewording of her motion in line with what has 
been said? 

SISTER ALOYSIUS: Certainly, I see Father Smith also 
agrees. 

DocTOR DEFERRARI: Then I provose this wording: “Re- 
solved that the Executive Committee of the Colleve and 
University Department, N. C. E. A., report to the General 
Fxecntive Board that in its oninion the move to revitalize 
the Denartment of Higher Fducation of the N. E. A., is 
fraught with danger to Catholic colleges and that the Board 
take such measures as it sees fit to protect the Catholic 
colleges.” 

SISTER ALOYSTUS: I second the motion. 

MONSIGNOR IMLLON: Those in favor of this motion signify 
in the usual manner. 

Motion passed unanimously. 


Father Galliher moved and Father Hogan seconded a 
motion to adjourn till the following day at 9:30 A. M. 
Motion carried. Adjournment at 5:30 P. M. 


SECOND SESSION 
THURSDAY, June 17, 1943, 9:30 A. M. 


Monsignor Dillon, President of the Department and 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, called the meeting 
to order at 9:30 A. M., Thursday, June 17. Prayer was said 
by the Chairman. 

Mensignor Dillon called for an expression of opinion 
about meeting during wartime. Father Maxwell was cer- 
tain that the ODT would refuse any permission for a gen- 
eral meeting of the Department during wartime and was 
not so sure that the Executive Committee would find it 
rossible to meet, at least often. Eventually the committee 
accepted Father Galliher’s suggestion that the Executive 
Committee meet two or three times a year on call of the 
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President of the Department. Monsignor Dillon then asked 
for an expression of opinion relative to a single as against 
a two-day meeting. He thought a two-day meeting helpful 
since it gave members of the committee time between ses- 
sions to think over problems and discuss them at the second 
day session to greater effectiveness. On the other hand, 
many might find it difficult to be away from their institu- 
tions for a two-day session. After discussion, Father A. 
Smith moved and Sister Evangela seconded that two-day 
sessions be held whenever deemed necessary and that the 
officers of the Department be empowered to call a meeting 
whenever they deemed such meeting expedient. Motion 
carried. 

The Chair then asked for an opinion about a possible 
method of carrying on the business of the Department. It 
had been suggested that perhaps the Executive Committee 
might consider setting up a subcommittee, consisting of the 
President and. a representative from each of the regional 
units to carry on necessary business and to deal with other 
groups, particularly with the General Executive Board. 
Eventually Father Galliher moved and Father Meade sec- 
onded that no subcommittee should be set up but that, as 
already agreed upon, meetings of the entire committee be 
held. Motion carried. 

Monsignor Dillon then introduced a subject that during 
the last two years has been much in the minds of educators. 
The subject of acceleration and of revising the educational 
ladder. He called for volunteers to begin the discussion. 


SISTER CAMILLUS: During the past five years St. Xavier 
College, Chicago, had been following with modifications a 
plan for enabling students to finish in less than the stand- 
ard time. We have modified the University of Chicago plan 
and it has given satisfaction. The only influence the war 
has had on our institution is to put acceleration on a big- 
ger scale than ever. 

SISTER GERTRUDE: In the South, due to the control of the 
Southern Association, we dare not accept any but students 
who have finished the regular four years of high school. 
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FATHER ELBERT: Whatever we may think about the cor- 
rectness in pedagogical theory of acceleration, we are faced 
with an alarming fact. That fact is that most colleges in our 
region are accepting practically all students after three and 
a half years of high school, and some colleges after a shorter 
period. Some Midwest colleges I could name are moving 
. heaven and earth to get students who have not finished 
four years in our Catholic high schools before the Catholic 
colleges can get them. 


FATHER MEADE: The Regents of the State of New York 
have forbidden the acceptance into college of any students 
except those who have completed their four years of high 
school. Quite a few out-of-state schools have accepted ac- 
creditation by the Regents. They will not admit to profes- 
sional schools except those possessing qualifications required 
by the Regents. 


FATHER FINNEGAN: The North Central approves com- 
bined senior high and freshman college. The University of 
Chicago advertises it will accept students with two years of 
high school. 

FATHER Roy: Another problem is what about those stu- 
dents who have not finished four years of high school but 
who will receive a high school diploma if they pass every 
subject in freshman college. Suppose they fail one subject 
in freshman college. Then suppose they want to go into 
a professional field where by law a high school diploma is 
required. The University of North Carolina has defied the 
Southern Association on the subject of not accepting stu- 
dents except after four years of high school. 

SISTER CAMILLUS: What about the case of those high 
school students who have not finished four years but who 
have passed a college entrance examination? 

FATHER HAUN: According to the University of Chicago 
plan, students are accepted after two years of high school. 

FATHER ELBERT: Isn’t the North Central tolerating this 
situation? 

SISTER CAMILLUS: Perhaps the North Central’s attitude 
is affected by an institution’s aim and objective. 

FATHER HAUN: If students are taken into college after 
two years of high school this can be done only with discrim- 
ination and caution. 

FATHER MAXWELL: Worcester High School opposes any 
high school acceleration and threatens withholding the 
high school diploma. 
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FATHER GALLIHER: I am opposed to all these plans for 
acceleration. They all mean that the amount of schooling 
is curtailed. What’s the purpose of acceleration if it is 
not financial? 

FATHER ELBERT: One reason is to get Catholic students 
into Catholic colleges. 

FATHER FINNEGAN: Another is the better to equip Cath- 
olic students going into the armed services. Even some 
college education is a help to such young men in securing 
promotions, for instance. 

BROTHER EMILIAN: If students successfully finish one 
vear of college and then secure a high school diploma, will 
not the situation be met? 

MONSIGNOR DILLON: Won’t there still be many fatalities? 
At St. Joseph’s we accept students only from the upper 
third of the senior high and yet the percentage of failure 
is high. 

SISTER CAMILLUS: Yet schools such as the University of 
Chicago, which accepts after two years of high school, are 
drawing away from our Catholic colleges students who 
would normally come to us. 

FATHER HAUN: The University of Chicago gives an 
A.B.C. degree. 

SISTER GERTRUDE: Should we not be interested in keeping 
up Catholic high schools as well as Catholic colleges? 

SISTER CAMILLUS: We do not have to worry about our 
Catholic high schools, at least those for girls. Most girl 
students will continue through the full high school course 
so as not to miss the social thrill of formal graduation. 


Discussion now turned to a general reorganization of the 
entire educational ladder. Father Elwell’s plan (College 
Newsletter, December, 1942, vol. vi., no. 2, supplement, p. 3) 
was discussed at length and some alternatives proposed. 
Several suggestions were made to be referred to the commit- 
tee which Monsignor Dillon is to appoint. The general con- 
sensus of belief was that though it may be expedient to saw 
out certain rungs in the education ladder, nothing must be 
done to thin the liberal arts theories, on which for so long, 
liberal education has been based. It was suggested that those 
in authority concern themselves actively in educational 
problems. The thought was expressed that if provincials 
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of religious orders engaged in the same type of work met 
together to consider educational needs, great good would 
result. 

Eventually Father Roy brought up for discussion the 
need of book lists including Catholic titles. He described 
how in southern states Catholic colleges have to follow a 
helding list and that on this list there are no books by Cath- 
olic authors. Fathers Galliher, Haun, Wilson, and Mon- 
signor Dillon participated in a brief symposium about work 
done by the College Department in the past relative to 
gathering lists of books by Catholic authors. This year as 
last, the Committee on Catholic Library and Library Hold- 
ings has not made a report. In response to a request for 
information as to whether the Library Committee was 
working or not, Monsignor Dillon stated there had been 
various obstacles to progress during the past. Now, how- 
ever, with the appointment of a new Chairman, we could 
expect results. The new Chairman is William Gillard, St. 
John’s University, 75 Lewis Avenue, Brooklyn. Father 
Fitzsimons asked that at the next meeting of the Executive 
Committee a report be made on the current condition of 
the book list of Catholic authors. 

Father A. Smith, Chairman of the committee on the 
College Newsletter, offered a report that provided for a re- 
tention of the present format, closer contact of members 
through such devices as a Question Box and a Corres- 
pondence Column and by sending out a greater number of 
copies to persons influential in Catholic higher education. 
Sister Evangela advocated a wider publicity of digests of 
papers read at regional meetings. Father Haun objected 
strenuously to that part of the report advocating the reten- 
tion of the format of the paper. “That should be changed,” 
he asserted, adding that he did not represent himself alone 
in this matter. Since no other member of the Committee 
seemed vitally concerned, the Chairman expressed the will- 
ingness of his committee to comply with Father Haun’s 
wishes. As thus amended the report was accepted and is 
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printed in College Newsletter, May, 1943, vol. vi, no. 4, sup- 
plement, p. 1.) 

Here Sister Aloysius rose to reintroduce a matter of busi- 
ness which she thought should be cared for even though the 
By-Laws make no provision for the emergency. She re- 
ferred to a point brought up yesterday by the Secretary, 
the filling of a vacancy in the class lists of the Executive 
Committee created when Father T. Smith, an elected mem- 
ber, was chosen Secretary of the Committee on Graduate 
Studies with an ex officio seat on the Executive Committee. 
She discussed the need for a complete roster of officers and 
gave as her belief the interpreted approval of the Depart- 
ment for such action by the Executive Committee. More- 
over, as she went on to say, filling this vacancy would enable 
the Executive Committee to pay deserved tribute to an 
individual whose services to the College Department and 
one of the units, while realized, had never been fittingly 
acknowledged. Sister Aloysius then continued by pointing 
out that the roster of officers printed in the Bulletin for last 
year had omitted the person’s name and while she was 
present, this was only through the action of the Chairman 
of her unit who had nominated her to represent the Mid- 
west Unit. Accordingly, Sister Aloysius moved: 


“That with the presumed consent of the Department, 
Sister Evangela, B.V.M., be elected to the vacancy on the 
Department Executive Committee created by the election of 
Father Thurber Smith to the Secretaryship of the Commit- 
tee on Graduate Studies.” 


Father Finnegan seconded the motion and it passed 
unanimously. Father Wilson pointed out that this action 
of the Committee, with which he was in entire accord, yet 
created another vacancy on the roster of officers of the 
Executive Committee because now a vacancy existed on the 
Midwest Unit group. Father Schwinn, O.S.B., is the Chair- 
man of that unit and ex officio a unit representative on the 
Department Executive Committee. What was to be done 
about the vacancy made by moving Sister Evangela from 
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a unit to a class seat on the committee? He was informed 
by several that this could be settled by the Secretary writ- 
ing to Father Schwinn and getting the Midwest Unit Chair- 
man to designate some one in Sister Evangela’s place. 

Before adjournment of the morning session, the Secre- 
tary begged leave to introduce a final matter of business. 
There were two points to his discussion: first, the nonob- 
servance of several By-Laws of the College and University 
Department; second, the. nonexistence of By-Laws in most 
of the units. He made the observation that he disliked say- 
ing anything about the nonobservance of the Department 
By-Laws, especially of those which were designed to give 
Department officers accurate and fresh information about 
unit activities. During the past year, however, due in part 
to the remote residence of the Secretary, but more immedi- 
ately by unit failure to establish By-Laws, several difficul- 
ties have arisen. 


“I know, for instance, because I was a member of the 
committee drawing them up, that Midwest Unit By-Laws 
were prepared, were tried provisionally for a year, and (al- 
though I am not so sure of this) adopted at the next annual 
session. At any rate, it would be helpful for the Depart- 
ment officers if we possessed a copy of Unit By-Laws so 
that in disputed situations we might act with greater assur- 
ance of acting justly. It is quite true that the Department 
has no power to compel units to write By-Laws and observe 
them. If we had that power it would necessarily be used 
with discretion. Yet I believe most members of the Depart- 
ment active in Unit meetings and studies will not be alien- 
ated by a request from this group that they prepare By- 
Laws and place them in such publicity that if lost, there 
will yet remain a public record of their existence. There is 
no time now to discuss the benefits of operating under a 
publicized and legal procedure. Disadvantages arising from 
the failure of units to adopt and operate under By-Laws are 
obvious at least to officers of this group. Understanding, 
then, that this Executive Committee has no other power in 
this matter except the right of request, I offer this motion: 

“The Executive Committee of the Department recom- 
mends that all Units write By-Laws and send a copy of 
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adopted By-Laws to the Secretary of the Department, who 
shall see that the By-Laws be published as soon as conven- 
ient in the College Newsletter.” 


Sister Evangela seconded the motion and it passed 
unanimously. 
Recess at 12:30 noon, for luncheon. 


THIRD SESSION 
THURSDAY, June 17, 1943, 12:30 P. M. 


Beginning with luncheon itself, the second afternoon 
session was devoted wholly to a discussion of problems ad- 
vanced by the Committee on Membership through its Secre- 
tary, Father Finnegan. A full account of the debate 
and actions taken will appear in the October number of the 
College Newsletter. Important resolutions passed were, the 
admission of four colleges to constituent membership and 
the election of Sister Camillus to a place on the Membership 
Committee. The Colleges admitted were: 

Colegio del Sagrado Corazon, Puerto Rico 
Caldwell College, Caldwell, New Jersey 
Notre Dame College of Staten Island 
Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Ohio 

After the Chair had appointed the personnel of the Com- 
mittee to restate the nature and aims of a Catholic liberal 
arts college, Monsignor Dillon thanked the delegates for 
their attendance. Adjournment was voted at 4:30 P. M. 

SAMUEL K. WILSON, S.J., 
Secretary. 





MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL 
PROBLEMS 


EASTERN REGIONAL UNIT 


Digest of the Minutes of the Meeting of the Committee on 
Educational Problems, Eastern Regional Unit, College and 
University Department, N. C. E. A., held at the College of 
St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, N. J., Monday, February 22, 
1943. 

The meeting was called to order at 10:30 A. M. by the 
Chairman, Mother Grace C. Dammann, R.S.C.J. 

Opening prayer was said by Rev. Francis J. Furey, Vice 
Chairman. 

Other committee members present were: 

Rev. Cyril F. Meyer, C.M., St. John’s College, Brooklyn. 

Roy J. Deferrari, Ph.D., Catholic University. 

Rev. William G. Griffith, 8.J., Fordham University, rep- 
resenting Rev. Robert I. Gannon, S.J. 

Rev. Brother Emilian, F.S.C., La Salle College, Phila- 
delphia. 

Sister Marie Jose, College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Sta- 
tion. 

Sister Margaret Marie, Dunbarton College, Washington, 
D. C. - 

Rev. Edward B. Bunn, 8.J., Loyola College, Baltimore. 

Rev. Brother Potamian, F.S.C., Secretary, Manhattan 
College. 

The Chairman extended a formal welcome to Sister Mar- 
garet Marie, Dean of Studies at Dunbarton, Father Edward 
Bunn, President of Loyola, and Father Cyril Meyer, Dean 
of St. John’s College, all new members on the committee. 

The reading of the minutes of the last meeting was dis- 
pensed with since all had received copies previously. 


ACCELERATED PROGRAMS IN COLLEGES FOR WOMEN 


This was the first topic on the agenda. It had been dis- 
cussed at earlier meetings but no definite stand had been 
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reached. Registration of women, while still meeting with 
vigorous opposition, many feel is quite imminent. Hence 
they believe that acceleration would respond to the needs 
of the students. A canvass of the institutions represented 
revealed present attitudes. 

IMMACULATA: The policy is to advance the commence- 
ment date by doing away with the holidays, but not to in- 
stitute summer courses. Students do not favor a six-week 
course during the summer. They want an entire semester’s 
work. The junior class seems to want to accelerate so as to 
graduate in February. 

DUNBARTON: Not much demand for acceleration. It is 
not popular because misunderstood. The better students 
have already accelerated. The idea is being grasped by the 
others. Authorization for acceleration is dependent upon 
faculty selection. 

St. ELIZABETH’S: The possibility of acceleration is pre- 
cluded by the need of facilities for teacher training during 
the summer. 


FORDHAM: Women in the School of Education are ec- 
celerating. This obtains mostly in the Graduate Depart- 
ment. 


St. JOHN’S: Women are permitted to accelerate if they 
wish. There is no formal plan of acceleration. 

CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY: The difficulies for women center 
around tuition expense. Women taking Graduate and Ex- 
tension courses are limited in acceleration by employment 
demands. Loans from the Government that aid men have 
not yet been extended to women. 

Father Furey, at this point, mentioned that funds would 
shortly be available for women also. While these loans are 
not absolutely necessary for the functioning of acceleration, 
a great many parents cannot meet the expenses in advance. 
This led to a brief reference to the “Tuition Plan Inc.,” with 
headquarters in New York City, which some colleges are 
using to their own satisfaction and that of the parents. 
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MANHATTANVILLE: Here the policy has been one of watch- 
ful waiting on the part of many students. Scholarships for 
summer time are in demand but not available from the bud- 
get. Rumors of registration have influenced many of the 
girls. As a patriotic substitute, Manhattanville is offering 
a “Defense Minor” of twelve credits covering Red Cross, 
drafting, nursing, and radio. 

Doctor Deferrari offered the suggestion that it would be 
better for women, where possible, if they would go into 
Government service during the summer months and con- 
tribute to the war cause in this way rather than be con- 
cerned with acceleration. 


ACCELERATION IN MEN’S COLLEGES AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


Father Bunn reviewed the setup at Loyola. The year is 
divided into trimesters of fifteen weeks, in divisions of seven 
and eight weeks. All students must accelerate. Private 
tutoring is employed to help those who are slow. 

Others present reported running accelerated and non- 
accelerated programs jointly, giving the students their 
choice. Larger institutions found this no hardship, but the 
smaller ones would experience added burdens in maintain- 
ing faculties for both. 

The discussion then turned toward acceleration in high 
schools and the consequent advantage to the student ac- 
cruing from a year or two spent in college before induction. 
If the advent of science students to college were hastened, 
there is the possibility of being deferred for these studies. 
The Catholic high schools are following the conservative 
policy, forced on many by economy, of watchful waiting. 
Large public high schools have always had rapid-advance 
classes which are the best feeders for the college accelerated 
program. Catholic colleges suffer and the Catholic high 
school students are put at a disadvantage by this conserva- 
tive attitude. Specialized needs of the students will have to 
be met if the war is considerably prolonged. 

After further discussion, Father Bunn of Loyola, pro- 
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posed the following motion to emphasize the vital need of 
the Catholic colleges and to insure attention and action: 
That the Catholic colleges will do all possible to urge 
the high schools, in their territory, to give students the 
opportunity to accelerate to meet the war shortages, 
while at the same time having due regard to sound 
academic practice and continuing to give their students 
the equivalent of a standard high school course. 


The motion was unanimously seconded. 


VICTORY NURSING PLAN FOR WOMEN’S COLLEGES 


Many women not interested in nursing before are being 
attracted to it. The program embraces two years of work 
in a short and quick concentrated course in Nursing. Col- 
leges should take advantage of it because of the financial 
aid involved. There is also the possibility that many of 
these trained women can be used in civilian life as well as 
in connection with the war and defense. 

Some programs as established require a college degree 
for admission. Others are accepting undergraduates and 
are requiring only certain general subjects. Colleges lack- 
ing facilities, but willing to adopt it, can be accepted and 
subsidized to give the program. The wise procedure is for 
a college in any one area to offer the program and appeal 
to the other Catholic colleges to send their students. It is 
only by pooling resources and by cooperation that our Cath- 
olic colleges can compete with nonsectarian in securing these 
advantages. 


REHABILITATION COURSES FOR SERVICE MEN 


The need of such courses is warranted from the experi- 
ence of World War I. The question has so many different 
angles that the committee felt that the services of qualified 
persons in this field should be secured to survey the possi- 
bilities and make a report to the colleges of the Eastern 
Unit. Candidates for this purpose were suggested and the 
Chairman asked to contact them for preliminary investi- 
gation. 
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RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY IN COLLEGES ACCEPTED FOR 
WAR TRAINING 


The War Department is certainly not going to include 
these in the prescribed syllabus. Nor will the colleges be 
given much voice in stating what ought to be included. The 
Catholic colleges must devise some means of making the 
essential principles of religion and philosophy available to 
the students, all of whom whether Catholic or not, should 
give some evidence of having been at a Catholic college. 
These could be included in the war aims course. The course 
in Philosophy could be advanced to the freshman year as 
part of a pre-induction program. 

But how can a course in Religion be given as we now do 
it? It appears, at present range, that both religion and 
philosophy will have to be extracurricular to the Army 
course; e. g., in the form of discussion groups. It also ap- 
pears more than likely that we shall have to organize New- 
man Clubs on our own campuses to satisfy these needs. 


PARTIAL CREDIT FOR STUDENTS IN THE E. R. C. 


The committee in general was not in favor of granting 
partial credit to students called to the armed forces before 
the end of the term. In New York State, The Board of 
Regents had authorized the waiving of ten of the prescribed 
credits for a student called to the service in any term or 
semester. It remains for the individual college to set up 
the interpretation and functioning of this authorization. 


PROGRAM FOR THE ANNUAL MEETING 


No definite topics were selected. It was observed that 
the meeting was too distant to formulate practical topics 
in view of developments now in progress and so many col- 
leges about to have their status changed due to pending 
contracts with the War Department. It was recommended 
that the Chairman call additional meetings of the Commit- 
tee to decide on a program after installation and function- 
ing of the Army and Navy programs. 
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Motion was made by Brother Emilian that a vote of 
thanks be expressed to Sister Marie Jose and the College of 
St. Elizabeth for the kind hospitality enjoyed on this oc- 
casion. Unanimous. 

The Committee also wishes to go on record as offering a 
vote of appreciation for the devoted services rendered over 
a period of several years by Father Walsh, former Presi- 
dent of St. John’s and by Father Stanford of Villanova. 
Unanimous. 

The meeting adjourned at 2:00 o’clock. 

’ Respectfully submitted, 
MOTHER GRACE C. DAMMANN, 
Chairman. 


BROTHER POTAMIAN, 


Secretary. 





REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
MEMBERSHIP TO THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


At the luncheon meeting Monsignor Dillon opened the 
discussion on one of the problems created by the cancella- 
tion of the annual meeting. The most difficult problems of 
the Department have been those dealing with applications 
for membership. Monsignor Dillon recalled that an admis- 
sions procedure had not been completed when Father Keefe 
was called to the armed service. Father Finnegan had had 
difficulty because of the war in assembling his Committee, 
particularly since a Department session was passed last 
April. The Chair believed that, even though not directly 
empowered by the By-Laws, the Executive Committee 
should take formal action to handle applications for mem- 
bership. Father Finnegan, Secretary of the Committee on 
Membership, gave the following brief account of the prob- 
lem his Committee faces: The members of the Committee 
are located in widely scattered sections of the country and 
it was impossible to arrange a meeting at which all could be 
present. One of the members, Father Edwards, C.M., is 
now a chaplain in the Navy. Four colleges had applied for 
membership and three had been inspected. What procedure 
shall be followed in granting them admission? Father 
Galliher asked if they met the accreditation requirements 
of their states and Father Finnegan replied that they do. 

Father Haun remarked that he thought that before a 
motion be offered some principles for admission to mem- 
bership during the war should be set up. According to By- 
Laws this Committee has no right to accept an application 
of any college for membership. Such right lies wholly in 
the Department, not in the Executive Committee. How- 
ever, some action will have to be taken and it might be well 
to discuss whether we could not accept colleges provision- 
ally until the Department can meet again in general session. 
He proposed, therefore, that the Executive Committee ad- 
mit provisionally to Constituent Membership any college 
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which satisfied the Secretary of the Committee on Member- 
ship that it has met all the requirements. Father Haun 
agreed that the word “provisional” might be omitted by 
such colleges in all their publicity. Father Andrew Smith 
seconded the motion. After some discussion by Fathers 
Haun, Roy, Finnegan, Wilson, and Sisters Evangela and 
Aloysius, and Monsignor Dillon, Father Haun’s motion was 
adopted unanimously as a principle of procedure for the 
duration. Father Finnegan recommended to the Execu- 
tive Committee that the following colleges be admitted to 
provisional Constituent Membership after having explained 
that these colleges meet all the requirements of the Com- 
mittee on Membership and have been inspected: Colegio 
del Sagrado Corazon, Puerto Rico, visited by the Very Rev. 
Walter C. Tredtin, S.M.; Caldwell College, Caldwell, N. J., 
visited by Father Charles Deane, 8.J.; Notre Dame College 
of Staten Island, visited by Dr. Francis M. Crowley. 
Father Finnegan then raised the question about another 
college which had applied for membership, namely, Our 
Lady of Cincinnati. Father Haun asserted that the pro- 
cedure established a few minutes ago should cover the appli- 
cation of Our Lady of Cincinnati for Constituent Member- 
ship. Father Finnegan, however, explained that no visi- 
tation had been made of Our Lady of Cincinnati. Father 
Haun believed that under the circumstances this college 
could not be even provisionally accepted as a Constituent 
Member since no visitation had been made. Sister Aloysius, 
Fathers Meade, Maxwell, and Wilson believed that because 
of circumstances this application should be accepted. Father 
Andrew Smith offered the opinion that the college should 
be accepted if the report of the visitor to be appointed by 
the Secretary of the Committee on Membership was satis- 
factory. Father Smith’s motion was adopted by the Com- 
mittee. Father Finnegan next introduced point III on 
his recommendations to the Executive Committee,: namely, 
a revision of the Report on Criteria. He reported that there 
are several sections of the Report on Criteria printed on 
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the Application of Membership form which were in need 
of either revision or preparation: (1) Accreditation. (3) 
Scholastic Philosophy. (4) Borderline Subjects. (5) Cath- 
olicity and Training of Faculty. (6) Catholicity of Library 
Holdings. 

Prior to the meeting of the Executive Committee Father 
Finnegan had requested individual members of the Com- 
mittee on Membership to study one of these topics and sub- 
mit a report to him for presentation at the meeting of the 
Executive Committee. Before presenting the reports of the 
members of the Committee on Membership, Father Finne- 
gan inquired whether the Committee is empowered to make 
revisions and prepare statements of requirements and set 
up procedures or whether it is necessary for the Member- 
ship Committee to submit its recommendations to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. ‘ 

Father Andrew Smith moved and Sister Evangela sec- 
onded that the Executive Committee alone should be em- 
powered to revise Criteria on Admission. The motion was 
carried. It is understood that the action and decisions of 
the Executive Committee be submitted to the College De- 
partment at a general session meeting of the Association. 
Father Finnegan gave a detailed report submitted by 
Father W. Cunningham, C.S.C., on the work of the Com- 
mittee on Philosophy in the curricula. There was to have 
been a joint meeting of the standing Committees of the N. C. 
E. A. and the N. C. P. A. to revise the Philosophy require- 
ments. Unhappily this meeting was never held and the 
work of the Committee of the Philosophical Association was 
not continued and no report on the larger problems of con- 
tent, sequence, and method was made. After considerable 
discussion Sister Evangela moved and Father Galliher sec- 
onded that the Philosophy requirements for a degree shall 
be changed from a minimum of 9 hours to a minimum of 
12, including Ethics. In the discussion before this motion 
was adopted Father Galliher was of the opinion that the 
number 12 should be struck out and 18 inserted. After some 
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considerable discussion the Chair ruled that since Father 
Galliher’s motion had received no second the original motion 
be laid before the house. At this point the original motion 
was carried. 

The first revision, submitted by Father Gianera, S.J., to 
the Secretary of the Membership Committee was proposed 
to the Executive Committee and moved for acceptance by 
Father Meade and seconded by Father Galliher. It reads 
as follows: that under the heading ACCREDITATION sec- 
tion “C” read as follows: A college to be eligible for Con- 
stituent Membership shall have been in existence for at 
least four years and shall have graduated at least one class. 

Father Finnegan gave the statement that the report on 
the revision of BORDERLINE SUBJECTS requested of 
Father Edwards, C.M., was not submitted to him since 
Father Edwards has joined the Navy. Hence no action was 
taken by the Executive Committee on this section. Then 
Father Finnegan read the requirement regarding CATHO- 
LICITY AND TRAINING OF FACULTY which was sub- 
mitted by Father Furey. It reads: In order that our col- 
leges and universities may be able to maintain, preserve, and 
increase their effectiveness as distinctly Catholic institu- 
tions, with a Catholic heritage, and with a Catholic spirit 
permeating every subject, it is required that the members 
of the faculty be predominantly Catholic in their profession 
of Catholic Faith as well as in their Catholic training and 
background.” Father Smith moved that the statement as 
read be accepted with the word “predominantly” changed 
from its position before the word “Catholic” to after the 
word “that” in order for the statement to read: “It is re- 
quired that predominantly the members of the faculty be 
Catholic, etc.” The motion was seconded by Sister Evan- 
gela and passed by the Committee. 

Father Finnegan then read the report on CATHOLICITY 
OF LIBRARY HOLDINGS as submitted by Father Whelan, 
S.J. There was considerable discussion of Father Whelan’s 
suggestion regarding the requirement concerning CATHO- 
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LICITY OF LIBRARY HOLDINGS. It was suggested that 
the Library Committee of the N. C. E. A. be requested to 
submit a statement of requirements on this topic. No action 
' was taken. 

The Secretary of the Committee on Membership then in- 
quired regarding funds for the printing of revised applica- 
tion forms and other expenses connected with his duties. 
Father Haun informed him that a subsidy of $300.00 per 
year is available for the asking. Father Finnegan then 
recommended to the committee that Sister Mary Camillus 
be added to the Committee on Membership because of the 
absence of Father Edwards. Father Haun moved and 
Father Meade seconded that Sister Mary Camillus be a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Membership. 


MEMBERSHIP LIST 


In discussing a corrected list of member colleges Father 
Finnegan asked why the Secretary of the Department had 
not published a list of member institutions with their edu- 
cational affiliations. The Secretary replied that when re- 
turns from member institutions relative to their educational 
affiliations or approvals had come in a little over a year ago, 
the number of affiliations and approvals were so many that 
the cost of printing a list appeared prohibitive. As an 
example, one university listed 67 affiliations and approvals. 
Although advised to print the list, after making a judicious 
selection of two or three approvals for each institution, the 
Secretary did not believe that he had that power. He had 
proposed accordingly to refer the problem to the Depart- 
ment at the annual meeting in 1943, because normally the 
Department alone could authoritatively interpret the By- 
Laws. The Department failed to meet this April so the 


Secretary expressed himself as delighted if the Executive’ 


Committee would direct him in the matter. It was gener- 
ally agreed in the discussion that followed that no member- 
ship list could be printed which was overloaded with edu- 
cational affiliations and approvals. Eventually, in interpret- 
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ing the consensus of opinion brought out by this discussion 
Father Haun moved and Father Maxwell seconded that the 
Secretary should prepare a check list of a small number of 
institutions obviously intended by the By-Laws and send the 
check list to member institutions with a request that their 
affiliations or approvals be indicated and returned within a 
specified time to the Secretary of the Department. Motion 
passed unanimously. Father Wilson then stated that if 
returns on this check list were made by all member institu- 
tions the Secretary of the Department would be enabled to 
print a list and the Secretary of the Committee on Member- 
ship would have the data needed for the proper execution 
of his office. At the suggestion of several members who took 
part in this debate the Secretary was empowered to indicate 
in the printed list the failure of any member institution to 
reply to his questionnaire. 
Respectfully submitted, 
WILLIAM A. FINNEGAN, S.J., 


Secretary. 





SECONDARY SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT 


A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


There are 2,155 Catholic high schools and academies in 
the United States. Of these only 317 are institutional mem- 
bers of the Secondary School Department of the National 
Catholic Educational Association.? 

Many reasons might be given for this small percentage of 
high schools which are members of the N. C. E. A., but one 
might well be that many schools are not aware of the ad- 
vantages and conditions for membership. 


The aims of this organization were first announced in the 
introduction to the “Proceedings” of the St. Louis meeting 
in 1904. “It will bring together at stated intervals the lead- 
ing Catholic educators of the country, and give an oppor- 
tunity of exchanging views and of discussing educational 
problems. It will stimulate, support, and extend Catholic 
educational activity; and afford encouragement to all en- 
gaged in the work. It will make us aware of the defects of 
our system, and through it the experience of one may be- 
come the profit of all. It will make us conscious of our 
power, and help us to direct our energy, and to make the 
most effective use of our resources.” 

Each year Catholic educators have been meeting together 
in our larger cities throughout the land, and the hopes and 
ambitions of the founders of the Association have been 
fully realized. 

At the 1934 convention in Chicago the question of Re- 
gional Units which could co-exist with the National Asso- 
ciation was discussed, and the first of these, the Middle 
Atlantic States Unit, was established in 1937. At present 


11942 Directory of Catholic Colleges and Schools in the United 
States. N.C. W. C. Department of Education, Washington, D. C. 

2 Report of the Proceedings of the 39th Annual Meetings of the 
National Catholic Educational Association, Washington, D. C., August, 
1942. Vol. XXXIX, No. 2, p. 17. 
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there are four such units, functioning efficiently and holding 
annual meetings in their respective regions, thus lessening 
the difficulty of travel and expense, and long absence from 
school which many delegates encountered in attending the 
conventions of the National Association. The benefits de- 
rived from these regional meetings in turn stimulated at- 
tendance at the national conventions, and also resulted in 
an increase in memberships. 

The Committee on Publications and Finance in February, 
1942, reported that a quarterly bulletin “would serve as a 
bond of union between the members of the (Secondary 
School) Department and between the Regional Units of the 
Department; would provide a medium of publication for 
the proceedings of the meetings of the Regional Units; and 
would serve as an inducement to secondary schools to take 
out institutional memberships in the Department.” * The 
Executive Board accordingly approved the publication of 
the Catholic High School Quarterly Bulletin. 

This first issue of the Quarterly Bulletin is being sent 
gratis to all Catholic high schools and academies of the 
United States. Subsequent issues will be distributed to in- 
stitutional members only. 

In order to induce more of the smaller schools to join the 
N. C. E. A., the annual dues have been lowered from $10.00 
to $5.00 for schools enrolling less than 250 pupils. The 
annual dues for schools enrolling 250 or more remains at 
$10.00. 

We hereby appeal to the American Catholic Secondary 
Schools to take out membership in the National Catholic 
Educational Association by sending dues ($10.00 or $5.00 
as stated above) to the general office of the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 

There are no other conditions for membership. The N.C. 
E. A. is not an accrediting agency and has no authority to 
legislate in regard to Catholic Education. 

REV. LAURENCE Barry, S8.J., A.M. 


3 ibid. p. 25. 
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PAPERS 


CURRENT EDUCATIONAL TRENDS AND CATHOLIC 
SECONDARY EDUCATION* 


RIGHT REV. JAMES T. O’DOWD, PuH.D., SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


The Catholic High School exists in a definite educational 
milieu and experiences many and diverse relationships. It 
is responsible not only to the Church for its educational 
philosophy and practices, but is responsive as well to the 
State, and to conditions of life and education in general. The 
Catholic secondary school cannot be unaffected by its en- 
vironment and cannot isolate itself from the prevailing con- 
ditions and trends of contemporary education. In so far as 
the impact of present-day trends raises the educational 
level, improves instruction and equipment, Catholic edu- 
cation is aided. But on the other hand, should the following 
of current trends so shape the work of the Catholic high 
school as to militate against its best interests and cause it 
to deviate from its accepted course, then such conformity to 
modern educational developments is detrimental. We shall 
examine three trends in American secondary education and 
attempt to evaluate their implications for the Catholic high 
school. 


First of all, in American education there is a definite 
trend toward a more practical high school education. There 
are several causes for this emphasis. The basic cause, how- 
ever, is the place that American educators give to material 
and economic values: physical, material values are given 
priority to intellectual, moral, and spiritual values. The 
stress is placed upon immediate, practical ends and the tra- 
ditional task of the school to cultivate in pupils the intellec- 
tual and moral virtues has been given a subordinate place. 


* Address delivered at the Second Annual Meeting of the California 
Unit, Immaculate Heart High School, Hollywood, Calif., January 
2, 1941. 
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Basically, therefore, it is a philosophical emphasis. In 
addition to this major cause, there are other contributing 
causes. A factor of significant importance is the principle 
of universal secondary education that is deeply imbedded in 
American educational philosophy. Coupled with this prin- 
ciple is the policy of equality of educational opportunity. 
These dual driving forces of our educational system were 
never tested in a practical way until comparatively recent 
times. The school systems of the United States have now 
the task of educating great numbers of students of high 
school age who in the past never sought to avail themselves 
of educational opportunities. In some parts of the country 
more than 80 per cent of the youth of secondary school age 
are already enrolled in high schools. That percentage will 
undoubtedly be matched very shortly in practically every 
section of this country. This unwieldly increase in enroll- 
ment has taxed the ability and ingenuity of our finest edu- 
cators. A sincere attempt has been made to discover the 
type of educational program that is adapted to the varying 
abilities of pupils who are considered unable to cope with 
or profit from the traditional high school program. 


As a result of this attempt there have been many inter- 
esting developments in American education. First of all 
there has been change in policies for promotion. Standards 
for promotion from grade to grade have been lowered in 
order to obtain a more rapid progress of pupils. Principals 
of schools and superintendents of school systems have 
exerted definite pressure to obtain higher percentages of 
promotions. This was done from a financial as well as an 
administrative point of view. In order to obtain the desired 
percentages of promotions, the next step was inevitable. The 
content and methods of high school work had to be varied 
to suit the diverse capacities of pupils. When this procedure 
was not entirely satisfactory, the contents of subjects were 
“watered down,” “integrated,” “fused,” not simply for 
pupils of lesser ability, but oftentimes for all pupils. Mathe- 
matics has been emasculated to the extent that pupils are 
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now introduced to social mathematics. They do not read 
the classical Latin writers but selections from these writers. 
If these modifications were made solely for the slower pupils, 
there might be some justification. Unhappily, these changes 
have affected the education of all students and have resulted 
in a lowering of high school standards in general. 

There was still another result. As the number of pupils 
of lesser capacity increased, the concept of a continuous, uni- 
tary high school education for all pupils was modified and 
even abandoned. The traditional notion of an education of 
a sequential, unitary nature, which required some basic sub- 
jects for all pupils in order to have them possess the com- 
mon elements of culture, passed from the educational scene. 
Instead, the curriculum was modified by the addition of con- 
tent of a less demanding nature. Unfortunately, in some 
schools this “enrichment” of the curriculum was recom- 
mended not simply for pupils of the lowest 20 or 30 per cent 
(the percentage has risen to 60-65 per cent in the Report of 
the American Youth Commission), but likewise for students 
who were perfectly able to carry with profit the traditional, 
unitary curriculum. If American school administrators had 
devised different types of schools instead of the general, all- 
purpose high school, undoubtedly there would not have been 
the discarding of the traditional curriculum and the accept- 
ance of the curriculum of many choices. 

However, when the traditional curriculum was eliminated, 
there were detrimental effects. The superior and average 
students were harmed by the experimentation undertaken 
to develop a curriculum for the minority. These students 
have not only suffered spiritual, intellectual, and cultural 
losses, but have developed habits of careless work. Like- 
wise their attitudes toward scholastic achievement have been 
stultified. Many desire to “get by’ and do not see any neces- 
sity of working to the limit of their capacity. No one will 
deny that there is a real problem to take care of our in- 
creased enrollment, but the attempted solution should not 
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sacrifice educational values and lead to a deadening medi- 
ocrity. 

In the light of these tendencies, there are certain points 
to be noted by Catholic educators. With increased enroll- 
ments of students of varied abilities in our own schools, 
adaptations may have to be made, but we should be ever 
alert that such modifications do not entail educational losses 
to our superior and average students. Except for the mi- 
nority who are unable to profit from any form of academic 
training beyond high school, the studies that are most bene- 
ficial to students who go to college are also useful to those 
who do not. They offer to the majority of superior and 
average students the common elements necessary for effec- 
tive citizenship, good conduct, and for cultural development 
in adult life. Such an educational curriculum would also 
obviate the harm that is done to students when they are 
differentiated prematurely into specific programs that are 
intellectually inferior to what their true ability warrants. 
In regard to habits and attitudes of scholarly achievement, 
it is important that the Christian spirit of work is not sacri- 
ficed. A healthy attitude toward work is especially neces- 
sary at the present time, since throughout the United States 
there are a great number of people who are being paid for 
work that they do not do. With the increase of federal and 
state subsidies, and a larger measure of governmental and 
social control, there has been a loss of a sense of individual 
responsibility and an increasing demand for paternalistic 
protection. A certain portion of our population strives to 
escape the necessity for active exertion, independent re- 
flection, and responsible conduct. The school, not so much 
by its precepts, but by its practices, is driving home the same 
point of view—practices such as the curtailing of the school 
day, the giving of holidays for commercial or equally un- 
worthy reasons, and the elimination of independent home- 
work. As Catholic educators, we must react against such 
practices. The spirit of work must be preserved in our 
Catholic schools as a vital, energizing force. In the hand- 
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book of Exeter, a private secondary school in New England, 
there is a statement of its goals and spirit. The handbook 
states that the school aims to instill in its students a clear 
notion of “the seriousness of living and learning, and the 
willing acceptance of this difficulty—reverence for duty as 
the spring of all our actions—a respect for work as such.” 
Such a spirit could with profit be assimilated into the super- 
natural aim and spirit of the Catholic high school. 

The second trend in education is the current emphasis 
on information and the amassing of facts. This tendency 
has been fostered undoubtedly by the credit system. Many 
educators believe that the definition of the unit “as a year’s 
study in any subject in a secondary school approximating 
a quarter of a full year’s work” has tended to place undue 
emphasis upon the quantity to the neglect of the quality 
of school work. Too often the system of measurement by 
units and credits has led teachers and pupils to identify 
education with hours and units, and has fostered the errone- 
ous notion that each course is an end in itself, whereas it is 
only a means to further educational progress. Where such 
incorrect concepts prevail, provisions made for continuity 
in the study of specific subjects are virtually negligible. 
Moreover what is more lamentable is the fact that the credit 
system has given the immature student a mistaken notion 
of education in general. It has stressed the mere acquisition 
of information and inert ideas with a consequent lack of 
emphasis upon constructive and effective assimilation as 
shown by permanence of acquisition. 

To eliminate the manifest shortcomings of the credit sys- 
tem and to emphasize understanding and grasping of rela- 
tionships rather than the cramming of isolated facts and 
information, many educators suggest the complete abandon- 
ment of quantitative terms in education. President Lowell 
of Harvard some years ago—1934—in his book entitled At 
War With Academic Traditions, mentioned that the me- 
chanical practice of credit for courses is the gravest defect 
in the American educational system, and he suggested that 
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we ought to strive for some method of general examination 
testing the real grasp of a subject as a whole. Contempo- 
rary educators may not be able to see their way clear to 
eliminate the credit system, but at the same time they 
should see the necessity of correcting the false view of 
formal education, which the piecemeal passing of courses 
gives. It would seem that the most practical remedy is 
some type of comprehensive examination testing the mastery 
of a subject as a whole. Here is an opportunity for pioneer 
work in the Catholic high school. 

There are many interesting corollaries of this second 
trend. One of them has reference to religious education. 
The High School Religion course has been the subject of 
much discussion. Catholic educators have been dissatisfied 
with the results of their work in this field. Several experi- 
enced educators believe that the basic cause of lack of suc- 
cess is to be found in the false assumption that religious 
instruction imparted in the school will of itself produce 
spirituality. The charge is made that isolated aspects of 
religious knowledge are treated and the attempt is not made 
to view the subject as a whole. However, religious educa- 
tion is much wider than instruction or knowledge. Re- 
ligion must be considered as a cogent force for influencing 
thought and action. It is sufficient to conclude, however, 
that oftentimes information and facts about religion have 
been confused with knowledge of religion. 

Another corollary refers to the correlation or integration 
of the curriculum of the Catholic high school. The Catholic 
curriculum of necessity must not consist of isolated ele- 
ments. It must consist of facts, understandings viewed in 
a definite relationship—the relationship with God. The 
Catholic curriculum must be God-centered. All truth is the 
reflection of divine nature and intelligence. Therefore, every 
subject in the curriculum refers to God in some way. It is 
the obligation of the Catholic educator on every level to add 
the light of faith to that of reason and thus present each 
subject in its proper relationship to God. The Catholic ele- 
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mentary school has achieved some success in making this 
correlation. However, the Catholic high school and college 
have much to accomplish in this respect. With such a 
theocentric principle ever in mind, the task of constructing 
a Catholic curriculum is a slow and laborious one, but only 
such a painstaking procedure is fully in agreement with the 
Catholic educational ideal. 

The third trend in contemporary secondary education is 
very broad and practically all-embracing. It is the social 
trend. That education is primarily social is a tenet of the 
so-called progressive educators. Due to present economic, 
social, and political conditions, many educational groups 
have accepted this philosophy wholeheartedly. 

The nature of this philosophy may be described briefly in 
the following manner. Social educators think chiefly in 
terms of material well-being. The happiness of man and 
society depends upon the possession of material goods. Once 
material goods are obtained and distributed adequately, 
then the members of society would have the necessary 
leisure to pursue a life of intellectual and cultural interests. 
The premise of social educators seems to be that if every 
one had a sufficient supply of material goods, then general 
satisfaction would prevail, and such security would elimi- 
nate the desire and struggle for more. Henceforth, human 
energies would be directed to the finer things of life. How- 
ever, neither religion, history, psychology, nor common 
sense justify this assumption. 

The means suggested to effect such a condition of well- 
being is social planning. However, social and economic 
planning depends upon men as active agents who are sub- 
ject to greed, unworthy ambitions, and the will to power. 
These tendencies are admittedly the factors that create and 
perpetuate social inequalities. To rid men of these ob- 
jectionable tendencies, social educators propose that cooper- 
ation should be the ideal of the school. It is assumed that 
if cooperative activities permeate the school curriculum, the 
spirit of cooperation will develop and selfish impulses no 
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longer will dominate. This assumption is founded on the 
notion that the impulses of human nature are inherently 
good, or if not good, at least indifferent. In the latter case 
environment will give the direction for their development. 
Environment is an important factor in the development of 
character, but yet its influence is conditioned by the native 
endowment of the individual. In this philosophy the cause 
of social evils is placed in the social organization itself 
rather than in human nature. Social educators emphasize 
the remaking of institutions and minimize the necessity of 
improving individuals. 

From this brief consideration of the social trend, it is 
apparent that the real need of our day is a system of moral 
education. Society is strong or weak according to its ad- 
herence to or neglect of a moral code. However, social edu- 
cators are disciples of the new morality and refuse to accept 
a code of morals that is permanent and unchanging. They 
state that whatever moral code seems necessary should be 
evolved through experimentation and accepted provisionally 
according to the way that it works when tried. 

This pragmatic, social morality is the very antithesis of 
Catholicism. Catholic educators in this country should 
therefore recognize in this social emphasis not only an anti- 
Christian philosophy, but also a view of life that is antago- 
nistic to the best interests of this country and the world. 

In summarizing the reasons why this philosophy is to be 
condemned we may say: 

1. The social educators hold an erroneous notion of 
human nature. They do not realize that man is a 
mixture of good and evil tendencies, and therefore 
control from within is necessary. Their plan to 
eliminate man’s selfishness by a more equal dis- 
tribution of material goods cannot succeed, for the 
possession of even a little feeds the desire for more. 

. The social educators depend too much on intellec- 
tual enlightenment. In education they hope to find 
the solution of all problems that face the world. 
However, the mere cultivation of reason will not 
bring such happy results. Reason may be, and 
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often is, a disintegrating factor in society. By itself 
it cannot offer a sufficient motive why a man should 
sacrifice himself for others. The only adequate 
reason for sacrifice is an ideal given by a super- 
natural religion which is Catholicism. 

Social educators set man’s goal and destiny within 
the confines of the present life. In so doing they 
repudiate God and the supernatural, stifle man’s 
desire for the transcendental and eternal, and do 
not offer the means necessary to vitalize the indi- 
vidual and society. 

Such are the three trends of contemporary secondary edu- 
cation and some of the implications for Catholic educators. 
In the light of this discussion, it is apparent that Catholic 
education cannot attain its perfection by following contem- 
porary trends. Its strength lies within itself. Catholic 
educators alone can free that strength unto accomplish- 
ment. Therefore, by cooperative effort, by ceaseless activity, 
we must use the means to improve our high schools in every 
way. Our vision must not simply be centered on any one 
school, but on all Catholic schools throughout the length and 
breadth of this land. Moreover, our vision should not be 
simply centered on the Catholic high school but on all other 
schools, public and private. Catholic education in America 
must be apostolic. We possess a precious educational herit- 
age which we must properly appreciate ourselves and then 
share with others. Ours is the only uninterrupted educa- 
tional tradition in America. We must be true to that tradi- 
tion, and by word and example lead others to share its mani- 
fold treasures with us. As Catholic educators true to our 
mission, we will not be the last to cast the old aside as edu- 
cational dreamers who have no vision, nor the first by whom 
the new is tried as immature visionaries. We shall rather 
hold fast to tried values, be faithful to the heritage handed 
down by the Catholic educational pioneers, and then with 
hopeful heart and the recognition that we draw our strength 
from Christ, we shall bend every effort to make our vision 
come true. 





SOCIAL ORDER IN WAR AND PEACE* 


REV. JOHN P. DELANEY, S.J., DIRECTOR, INSTITUTE OF 
SOCIAL ORDER, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Talking about social order in time of war seems just a bit 
incongruous. While we are expending all our energies in 
the very vital and very immediate task of winning the war, 
we have little time or inclination to think about, much less 
to talk about, or work on problems of social order. We can 
very easily adopt the attitude—right now let us win the 
war. When we have done that, then we can turn our atten- 
tion to social problems. 

It is a very plausible attitude and yet a very dangerous 
one. It is very much in a class with the mistake the English 
Government was making early in the war when people in- 
sisted on asking for war objectives. “Never mind war ob- 
jectives now,” was the first short-sighted answer. “Our 
task now is to win the war. After that we can talk about 
objectives.” It did not take the British Government long, 
however, to discover that people will not fight a war with 
wholehearted enthusiasm unless they have some very defi- 
nite idea of the objectives for which they are fighting. Still 
less will foreign nations join in generous sympathy for a 
vague cause. 

We have to realize that a mere military victory can be an 
empty thing, an incomplete thing. We have to realize that 
it is possible to win a war and still, because of lack of fore- 
sight, lack of preparation, lack of planning, lose the peace. 
It is fairly safe to say that we, meaning the victorious 
nations, lost the peace after the first world war. And it is 
absolutely safe to say that we will lose the peace after our 
present war unless we devote time and thought and study 
and action to the preparation of a better, more Christian 
social order after the war, a better social order for our own 
nation and for the world. 


* Address delivered at the Fifth Annual Meeting of the Central 
Regional Unit, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill., March 24, 1942. 
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As the war progresses, tremendous social changes are 
taking place before our eyes, so swiftly and, we may say, so 
necessarily that we hardly realize what is going on. So 
widespread and so deep are those changes that they make 
us wonder what kind of a social order will be ours when 
the war is over. 


In a very short time we have seen a very great centraliza- 
tion of power in the hands of our Federal Government. In- 
dustry, labor, business, medicine, the lives of individuals, 
the fate of families are in Federal hands. Industries that 
were more or less accepted parts of our national economy 
have been slowly closing down their plants. Small businesses 
in large numbers have been forced out of operation. There 
has been employment for many long unemployed and sud- 
den unemployment for thousands upon thousands who had 
never before worried about the permanence of their employ. 
More and more of our factory power and labor power is 
being used for war production. Non-war production is 
being cut to a very minimum and it is safe to say that be- 
fore very long 70 or 80 per cent of all production will be 
engaged in production of planes and shells and the imple- 
ments of war. Private employment agencies scarcely exist. 
All employment now rests with Federal agencies. We are 
seeing a complete mobilization, regimentation of industry 
and capital and labor. We may yet see a mobilization of 
women and even of older children. We will see from ten 
to fifteen million men under arms. We may even see the 
Government taking over the care of families while fathers 
go off to war. 

All this, of course, cannot take place without bringing 
about a change in social attitudes and habits of thinking 
on the part of our people. Nor can it fail to pose some very 
serious thoughts about the future and even about the pres- 
ent all-embracing trend of war mobilization. 

On the positive side of the social ledger, all these changes 
do mean an awakening of people generally to a realization 
of social responsibility for the welfare of their country, to 
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an understanding of the need of cooperation and unity and 
sacrifice. Private ambition, the desire for personal profit, 
personal satisfaction must yield to the necessities of the 
common good. Industry and labor and the professions are 
understanding that they must work and work together for 
the welfare of all. Not only must they work together, but 
they can no longer leave their working to the blind laws of 
personal greed and the so-called iron laws of free compe- 
tition and supply and demand. In their working, they 
must follow a common master plan, and since they must 
follow such a plan, one and all are coming to realize that 
all who contribute to carrying out the plan must have a 
share in the formulation of the plan. Many thousands who 
thought that they could live for themselves alone are slowly 
understanding that they are their brothers’ keepers and 
their brothers are their keepers, and that one and all must 
live and work in harmony for the good of all.. 


With all this, there is a growing realization of the wealth 
of American resources, and a new confidence in the pos- 
sibility of American industrial achievement. We had almost 
unconsciously fallen into a sort of pessimism, we had slowly 
come to believe that, in spite of our resources, in spite of 
our mechanical skill and ingenuity and our manpower, 
American industry could never hope to supply the essentials 
of decent living for all Americans. We had come to accept 
as inevitable the permanent unemployment of millions em- 
ployable, the constant recurrence of devastating depres- 
sions, widespread poverty in the midst of plenty. We had 
lost faith in ourselves and in our social ideals. 

Suddenly, despite the horrors of war, there is a new hope 
in the land. We know now that industrially there is no such 
word as impossible. War has taught us that. Already we 
are achieving the impossible and we will yet achieve still 
more impossible things. And how have we achieved it? By 
united effort, by united determination, by a suppression of 
selfishness, by widespread planning, by an acceptance of 
social responsibility, by a realization of social oneness. 
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Looking to the future a very persistent voice questions. 
If all this for war, why not for peace? If sacrifice, unity, 
subordination of private greed to public welfare for war, 
why not a similar, even a greater social collaboration for 
peace? If in war time the primary aim of production be- 
comes not profit but public welfare, why not also in peace? 
If in wartime every man realizes that his talents must be 
used, not only for his own living but, also, for the social 
good of all, why not carry that same spirit into the prepara- 
tion for peace? 

So much for the credit side. On the debit side, on the 
danger side, is the fear of too much socialization, of too 
much government absorption of individual liberty and the 
functions of living that should rightfully be left to individ- 
uals and to smaller and more fundamental social units. And 
very strong is the fear that so great will be the disruption 
and upheaval at war’s end that only a severe sort of State 
Socialism or national dictatorship can keep our civilization 
from going completely on the rocks. There is the fear that 
individuals once regimented may only too willingly leave to 
governmental hands the complete molding of their lives. 

These are very real fears. This necessary regimentation 
and disruption of war can play havoc with individual and 
family and national life. The individual can become very 
cheap, just a number. The family can become just a public 
nursery. Labor (of men and women) just so many units 
in production. It is not easy to draw the line, to say just 
where necessary mobilization stops and where social 
theories, disruptive of all democratic and Christian living 
are at work beneath the semblance of war necessity. 

To find and preserve that balance, it seems to me, is our 
task. And fortunately preserving that necessary balance 
now and preparing social ideals for the future are one and 
the same task, employing just one set of tools. 

The boys and girls in our high schools today are those on 
whom will fall the heaviest responsibility in salvaging the 
social order after the war. 
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It is our task as Catholic educators to give them a very 
deep sense of their social responsibility side by side with a 
thorough understanding of human dignity and human 
liberty. We must give them a training in leadership in 
keeping with the new day in which they must live. We 
must give them ideals of success far removed from the 
pagan, materialistic, opportunistic, white-collar idea of suc- 
cess that has been all too prevalent in American education. 
Finally we must give them such a grounding in Christ and 
Christ’s principles that even war and suffering become un- 
derstandable to them from the viewpoint of Christ. We 
must give them such a confidence in the practicality of 
Christ and Christian living that they will know and realize 
that only on Christ can any decent, peaceful, happy living 
be maintained in the family, in the professions, in labor and 
industry, in politics, in the state, in the world. We must 
give them such a personal enthusiasm for Christ that they 
will take it as their life’s work to give Christ, who means 
so much to them, to all with whom they come in contact. 
They must know that unless they Christianize their private 
lives, their homes, their factories and offices, their political 
organizations, their whole environment, they fail completely 
in their ideal of Catholic leadership, no matter what else 
they achieve in life. 

This education cannot begin too early. It is a matter of 
long, slow, constant hammering away on the social prin- 
ciples of the Catholic Faith, that eventually must become 
as familiar and as natural to them as their acceptance of the 
ten commandments and the real presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist. If we wait until they have finished college before 
beginning their social education, it will be too late. If we 
give them social principles only in special courses, divorced 
from the completeness of their religious training, it becomes 
to them something they may accept or reject at will. It will 
never be, what it really is, an essential and fundamental 
part of their complete Catholicism. 

Naturally we cannot expect all the boys and girls in our 
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schools to be experts on social questions, but we can expect 
them to be aware at least of the social agitations of the day. 
We cannot expect them to know all the ins and outs of every 
discussion that arises, labor disputes, centralization of power 
in Federal hands, social legislation, but we can expect them 
to know the fundamental Christian principles underlying 
all these discussions, and we must insist that they concern 
themselves with the problems of the day. Only too often we 
find our boys and girls rather blindly opposed to all social 
legislation. We find them too ready to accept a rather gen- 
eral tendency to condemn not only labor racketeering and 
labor communism but labor unions in general. With dis- 
couraging frequency we hear them repeat the favorite tenets 
of individualism. ‘A man’s money is his own and he can 
do what he likes with it.” “What right has a worker in any 
factory to tell his employer how his business shall be run?” 
“Tf a man had any brains at all, he would not be just a work- 
ingman.” (Forgetting that Christ was just a working- 
man.) “If aman is out of work, it’s his own fault.” “Busi- 
ness is business and I don’t see what religion has to do with 
business.” “The encyclicals offer some grand ideals, but 
they are impractical.” Too often even our graduates have 
very material standards of success: the white collar, social 
standing, money. 


All of which indicates that they are still following rather 
rigidly the tenets of individualism, that they have not de- 
veloped a sense of social responsibility. In an effort to give 
them this sense of social responsibility, we might insist more 
strongly on the vecational ideal of all work. As priests and 
nuns, we have perhaps limited the idea of vocation to the 
religious idea of vocation, leaving our students to infer that, 
if they have not a religious vocation, they have no vocation, 
no obligation to use their talents for their fellow men, no 
obligation to use their talents for God and the spread of the 
Kingdom of Christ. All teaching is a vocation, in the sense 
that the teacher adopts this mode of life, not only to gain 
a livelihood, certainly not to gain great wealth, but also to 
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put his talents to a social use, to serve God in his fellow 
men, to make a social contribution to all good living. Medi- 
cine is a vocation. Law is a vocation. Social service is a 
vocation. Very important at the present time, manual labor 
is a vocation in the sense in which the priesthood and the 
law and medicine and teaching are vocations. God has dis- 
tributed talents in strange ways, to some keen intellects, to 
some artistic ability, to some manual dexterity, to some 
physical prowess, to some inventive genius. The key to 
God’s distribution of talent is the very variety of the needs 
of organized society. And the key opens the door to peace- 
ful living only when individuals with their varying talents 
realize that they have an obligation to use their talents for 
the common good, and to respect all others who use their 
talents of whatever kind to render a social contribution to 
all good living. The doctor and the teacher and the lawyer 
and the industrialist and the priest are all necessary to com- 
plete human living, but no less necessary are truck drivers 
and machinists and’ street sweepers and minor clerks and 


longshoremen. And because no less necessary, they are 
worthy of decent, complete human living, worthy of respect 
and honor and a recognition of their dignity. Let us give to 
every worker, professional, industrial, intellectual, an un- 
derstanding and an appreciation of his vocation— 


as the development of God-given talents 

as an honorable means of livelihood 

as a social contribution to the common welfare 
as the road to his sanctity, 


and we shall have gone a far way to kill class consciousness 
and class struggle. We shall have laid the foundations at 
least of peaceful social living. 

Intimately connected with the idea of vocation is the 
Catholic idea of dignity and success and of leadership. Too 
much of the idea of success in young minds is the typically 
American, Horatio Alger idea—from poverty to riches, from 
bookblack to banker. By all means we wish to give to every 
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American child the opportunity to develop to the full the 
talents that God has given him; but at the same time we 
must insist and insist persistently that actually the bootblack 
can be as fine a man, as dignified and successful a citizen as 
the banker. No child should be allowed to feel shame that his 
hands are faster than his brains, that his back is stronger 
than his mind. The world needs, and God, too, needs nimble 
hands as well as nimble wits, strong backs as well as strong 
minds, and the man who uses back and hands honestly, 
unselfishly, socially is no less worthy of respect than the 
man who uses talents of an intellectual order. Certainly in 
God’s sight the measure of success will be the right use of 
talent, the development of Christ and the service of Christ 
in the use of talent. 


Ideas of leadership too must be revised. It used to be 
that leadership was in the hands of professional men and 
intellectual men and financial men. Today that is no longer 
true. . There is need of leadership in every walk of life. 
Pius XI sounded the change when he said: “The apostles of 


workingmen must themselves be workers, while the apostles 
of the industrial world should themselves be employers and 
merchants. It is your duty to seek diligently, to select 
prudently and train fittingly these lay apostles, amongst 
workingmen and amongst employers.” And we may add, 
amongst teachers and lawyers and doctors and civil service 
employees and politicians. The leader is the one who lives 
Christ Himself and by work and example and hard work 
and organization brings Christ into his environment. I 
know a very ignorant truck driver who recently entered 
the class of leaders through attendance:at a labor school 
and at a retreat. He admitted himself that he needed the 
retreat badly, that he knew only too little of his religion. 
At the end of the retreat, he remarked, “I know three other 
fellows who need this retreat as much as I did. I'll bring 
them around next time.” He did, and now he is working 
on afew more. He is becoming a leader. A leader just as 
those seven young French workers who in 1927 founded 
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the French Jocist movement that in ten years swept ali over 
France. A leader just as scholars are leaders when they 
use their scholarship for Christ, as industrialists are leaders 
when they apply Catholic principles to industry, and union 
officials are leaders when they make almost unbelievable 
sacrifices to bring Christ into their unions. 

As educators we must train leaders in every field. And 
the secret of leadership is enthusiasm for Christ. 

And the spiritual foundations of leadership are in the 
Mass, in the grand spiritual oneness of the whole world 
grouped about the Altar, one in Christ and one with Christ 
offering Christ to God for one and all. 

As the war progresses, use the hard necessity of the war 
to teach social ideals. Tell the boys and girls that the war 
can be lost in spite of a martial victory. Tell them that even 
now they can guarantee the success of our war effort if they 
spiritualize it and socialize it. 

They can spiritualize it by offering the sufferings of the 
war, day by day, united with the offering of the Bread and 


Wine at Mass, by offering the Mass day by day, not for 
themselves alone, but, for their country, for their country’s 
allies, for their country’s enemies, for the world. They can 
- socialize it by putting underneath all the social concerted 
effort of war the Catholic social principles that will make 
possible a social concerted effort for peace. 





THE CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL AND WARTIME 
ADJUSTMENTS 


RIGHT REV. JAMES T. O’DOWD, PuH.D., SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


It is very difficult for us as Catholic educators to maintain 
a nice balance and clear vision at a time when our country 
and the other nations of the world are engaged in total war. 
Yet that is the challenge of our times. We realize that it is 
not possible for us to continue school as usual when home 
life, business and industry are experiencing the impact of 
the mobilization of manpower and womanpower on a scale 
unprecedented in our history. Due to war conditions schools 
have already made adjustments and will be called upon to 
make greater modifications in their programs in order that 
more vital contributions may be made to the war effort. 
We as loyal Catholic citizens must always be ready to make 
our generous and patriotic contribution to victory and peace. 
As Catholic teachers and administrators we must be pre- 
pared to make all possible adjustments in our school pro- 
grams so that we may prepare our students as upright, effi- 
cient young men and women who are ready for all the re- 
sponsibilities and eventualities of war and peace. In per- 
forming our patriotic duty and in making the necessary 
adjustments in school programs, we must make as sure as 
it is humanly possible to do that our contributions are real 
contributions, not only to winning the war in the more im- 
mediate sense but also to all that promises to make a victory 
in the larger sense possible and probable; that is, a victory 
with justice and charity. The victory in the larger sense 
will be won by the side that has not merely superior re- 
sources, but a deeper understanding of those resources— 
spiritual and material. Therefore, as Catholic educators 
we must realize that there is no dichotomy between war and 
peace. While we are making necessary adjustments for 
war we must not undermine our program of preparation for 
peace in the future world of spiritual and material recon- 
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struction. We must maintain a balance between the applica- 
tion of our subjects to immediately practical war tasks on 
the one hand; and, on the other, the maintenance of the 
permanent underlying values we believe our subjects have 
for making better individuals and for sustaining the civiliza- 
tion which in part rests on organized knowledge. We must 
ever be mindful that we are training our young people not 
only for war efforts but for peace and reconstruction. We 
must maintain some balance between these two aspects or 
functions of our work. And this will not be easy to do under 
the war pressures we shall be subject to and to which as 
patriotic Catholic teachers, we want to be sensitive. 


As we essay the role of judicious educators action will be 
required of us. We shall have to consider first of all what 
points we should particularly emphasize and what adjust- 
ments we should make in our present programs. In this 
discussion it will not be possible to consider all possibilities 
or to foresee all future developments because I am neither a 
prophet nor the son of a prophet. The most that we can do 
is to consider some outstanding characteristics of wartime 
school administration and curriculum adjustment. First, 
we shall consider the religious life of the school; secondly, 
administration ; and thirdly, the curriculum. 

Primarily in preparing ourselves and our pupils to cope 
with the manifold problems of war and peace there should 
be an intensification of our individual spiritual lives. As 
priests, brothers, and sisters, we have enrolled in an army 
under the banner of Christ. We are good anc happy soldiers 
in that army so far as we follow Christ the King completely, 
resolutely and without equivocation—in so far as the mind 
of Christ is the norm of everything. Since in our lives there 
is the mixture of humanity and divinity, with divinity some- 
times being crowded out by human interests, how important 
it is that we pray in order that we may not simply under- 
stand but appreciate and realize that Christ’s life is in us, 
that His spirit vitalizes our very being. With such a realiza- 
tion showing itself in our daily lives in the classroom, we 
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shall be able to intensify the most important part of our 
work, the formation of Christ-minded boys and girls, who 
during wartime and peacetime will realize that sin is the 
only real failure, the only devastating defeat; who will 
understand that the present war is not so much a struggle 
between nations as the ever present strife between the King- 
dom of God and the Kingdom of Darkness; who will realize 
that life with Christ is always a struggle, but that with 
God’s grace and individual cooperative effort they shall 
share the joys of the glorified Christ in His victory. There 
has always been a great need to vitalize the religious life of 
the school but in our times the present need is urgent since 
we have truly come to the end of an era. In the last two 
decades great confusion has existed in the modern world and 
the Church has had great need of Christian leaders. But 
what about tomorrow? The Church has given Catholic edu- 
cators that task of forming young men and women who will 
reflect Christ’s mind in a society which will be exhausted 
spiritually and materially. Such is Christ’s challenge to us, 
the teachers of youth. 


Secondly, during wartime there may be certain adjust- 
ments required in school administration. Already the need 
of workers in defense industries and the lack of adequate 
transportation facilities have influenced the daily schedule 
and curricular offerings. In some sections of the country 
where defense industries are located it has been found 
necessary to introduce a minimum school day. Some schools 
are opening at 8 a. m. and closing at 12 noon with prac- 
tically all students working in some gainful occupation in 
the afternoon. In other localities morning and afternoon 
sessions have been arranged for boys whose services are 
required in local industries. Many schools have had to post- 
pone the opening of school in the morning in order that 
overtaxed transportation facilities may bring pupils to 
school. With the rationing of gasoline here in the West, 
the transportation problem will undoubtedly become more 
serious where so many have depended on automobile trans- 
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portation in going to and from work and also to school in 
many localities. We shall have to be prepared to make 
certain modifications in school administration if war condi- 
tions demand it in the future. 

In regard to the participation of high school students in 
war activities, the national government has recommended 
the Victory Corps. Of course, the determination of the form 
that this organization is to take in each diocese is a matter 
for the ecclesiastical authorities to decide. The United States 
Office of Education does not advocate a standardized organi- 
zation, but recommends that the specific form of the Victory 
Corps should fit local school conditions. In Catholic schools 
the establishment of the Victory Corps will not involve many 
changes in present programs but rather a coordination of 
activities within the school. The organization of the Vic- 
tory Corps is encouraged by our Catholic educational leaders 
in order that Catholic high schools may demonstrate that 
they are taking an active and patriotic part in the war effort. 

Another part of school administration that may require 
greater emphasis is health and physical education. The 
principal of a school has always had an important responsi- 
bility in regard to the health and physical education pro- 
gram. This responsibility is still more serious in wartime. 
Physical fitness is an all-inclusive term which from: the 
medical point of view means freedom from disease and 
defects and good nutrition; and from the physical point of 
view means strength, endurance, and agility. The school at 
the present time should endeavor to extend and intensify its 
health service and health instruction program. This, of 
course, is not easy due to the lack of public health services 
in some localities and to the increased demands made on 
public health doctors and nurses. The physical education 
program should be continued on the same basis as in the 
past. To intensify this work, which of course is desirable, 
is difficult since directors of physical education are not easily 
engaged. It may be necessary for our teachers to substitute 
for lay teachers in this work with consequent physical bene- 
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fit to themselves. Finally, the rationing of foods emphasizes 
the necessity of instruction in foods and nutrition for teach- 
ers and pupils alike. In this field great assistance may be 
obtained from the directors of local nutrition councils who 
are anxious to give courses and distribute helpful materials. 


Thirdly, there is the matter of curricular adjustment in 
our high schools. Our national leaders have reminded us on 
many occasions that every young person who will graduate 
from our schools in the immediate future is likely to be re- 
quired as part of his educational program to prepare himself 
to render some kind of service to his country in the armed 
forces or as a production worker. They have insisted that 
programs of education, especially on the high school level, 
will have to be changed if the schools are to meet new re- 
quirements. At the same time they do not recommend 
unreasonable modifications which would overlook the need 
to give every student a good general education which would 
emphasize the importance of fundamental knowledge and 
skills, cooperative living, and good citizenship. As Catholic 
educators we recognize the fact that there are certain things 
which we cannot do because of a lack of trained personnel or 
of technical equipment. However, we should be aware of 
those things which our schools are equipped to do. 

At the present time, there are certain important and im- 
mediate needs which many of our schools are prepared to 
meet by the adequate preparation of students. Among these 
needs are the following: 

1. The need of the armed forces for young men who are 
trained in essential office skills. 

2. The need of the civil service both local and national for 
clerical workers who can perform at high levels of efficiency. 

8. The need of business and industry for young women 
who can do stenographic, record keeping, office machine 
work, and replace store workers who are going into other 
industries and the armed forces. 

4. The need of nurses, nurses aids, laboratory technicians 
who should have basic instruction in the biological and 
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natural sciences, first aid, home nursing, etc. in the high 
school course. 

5. The need of men in the armed forces for technical work 
requiring fundamental training in mathematics and science. 

There are undoubtedly other needs which our schools are 
prepared to meet but these are the ones for which we are 
best prepared to train our boys and girls. 

In preparing our students for wartime occupations as well 
as for those of reconstruction, adjustments will be necessary 
in some of our subject matter fields: 


1. Science. All science teachers are familiar with the 
recommendations made by the Civil Aeronautics Commis- 
sion for the correlation of aeronautics with the teaching of 
physics, chemistry, and biology. An examination of the 
texts published by the Macmillan Company will reveal the 
ways by which this correlation can be made. Certainly it is 
possible for teachers of science to make a special contribu- 
tion without sacrificing the fundamental parts of science 
that are of basic importance whether in war or in peace. 
Certainly this correlation should be made at the present 
time for both boys and girls. 

2. Mathematics. Mathematics for the war effort is not 
essentially different from that of the days of peace that are 
past or that are ahead. The needs of war emphasize the 
importance of understanding fundamental concepts and 
principles. The really practical elements in mathematics 
are the concepts and the pupil’s resourcefulness in using 
them to analyze new situations. It certainly would not be 
advisable to place the emphasis in high schools principally 
or wholly upon special skills required in military affairs. 
The special skills are developed only in the environment 
where they are to be used. 

8. English. It is obvious that English teachers during 
wartime will not sacrifice the contributions this subject has 
to make to the intellectual, cultural, and aesthetic develop- 
ment of the individual. At the same time certain oppor- 
tunities for vital instruction are offered to the English 
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teacher during such a period as the present. English classes 
should be concerned with ideas and accurate thinking. 
Themes of real value which are concerned with the vital 
ideas and problems of the day may be assigned to pupils. 
Titles for themes readily suggest themselves; for example, 
What are we fighting for? What are the duties of the home 
front during wartime? The nature of democracy. If I 
were at the peace table. The Pope’s Program for Peace, 
etc. Likewise, in speech work, subjects bearing on the war 
should be of value. For this work collections of current 
speeches and key writings are very useful—the speeches of 
Pope Pius XII, President Roosevelt, Churchill, Wallace, 
MacLeish, Bishops’ Statements as released by the N.C. W.C. 


4. Foreign Languages. Strange as it may seem to many, 
foreign languages have received greater attention in this 
war than during World War No. 1. We have not had the 
ridiculous demand of the last war to eliminate teaching the 
languages of our enemies. Rather the global aspect of this 
war has made us realize the close relationship of nations 
and the necessity of understanding them and developing 
means of communication by language. Recently Dr. J. W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education, said, 
“Tsolation is gone for good in the United States” and that as 
a result “it behooves educators to reexamine curricula... 
and to sweep away many of its provincial aspects through 
more attention to geography, economics, and foreign lan- 
guages.”’ Also Mr. Herbert Hoover in a recent article ex- 
plained the future task of the United States in feeding the 
world. Implied in this task is the need for social workers, 
clerks, etc. who are linguistically trained and who under- 
stand the psychology of the peoples involved. Another 
article reporting a meeting of language teachers in New 
York City emphasized the necessity for linguists in the post- 
war world. The report stressed the need for oral work 
and noted that current textbooks are inadequate for this and 
that language teachers will have to be taught to do oral 
work. As Catholics we should realize the necessity of 
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stressing the languages and cultures of Latin America. The 
needs of the post-war world seem to demand that more 
emphasis be placed on the oral and practical side of lan- 
guage study that we may prepare our students for positions 
in the State Department, the Intelligence Service, and for 
Social Service in foreign lands. Most important of all 
language study should be intensified that students may 
understand our neighbors far and near. 

Such are some of the adjustments which will be intro- 
duced into the administration and program of studies of the 
Catholic high school. In conclusion I may add that it is very 
important for Catholic school principals and teachers to 
keep in touch with the war and its issues as they apply to the 
school and the community in which they live. It is not pos- 
sible nor desirable for us to exist in splendid isolation from 
the events that influence our community and nation. This 
war will throw us into closer contact with public school ad- 
ministrators and with city, state, and national officials. We 
shall be expected to do our part in the total war effort. We 
shall, I am sure, live up to and even surpass that expectation. 
While we cooperate we should strive to study and evaluate 
social recommendations which may be necessary in wartime 
but extremely undesirable as permanent peacetime policies. 
We should especially recognize the fundamental importance 
of conserving family life even in the midst of war conditions. 
In regard to the war and its settlement we should remind 
ourselves and our students that the fundamental issue is the 
restoration of Christian principles in the lives of men and 
nations, the rekindling of a faith in Almighty God and the 
recognition of the worth and dignity of human beings as 
created by God and raised to a position a little less than 
the angels through the redemptive blood of Christ. 





THE FUTURE IS OURS* 


FRANCIS M. CROWLEY, Pu.D., DEAN, SCHOOL OF EDUCA- 
TION, FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Just a little over twenty years ago, in 1921 to be exact, I 
entered the field of Catholic education. It has been my 
good fortune since then to have been able to attend many 
meetings of the National Catholic Educational Association. 
It is not difficult even at this late date to recall how depressed 
I felt after one meeting in the early ’twenties. I could easily 
have been numbered amongst those who held that the 
Church should devote all her resources to the development 
of elementary and higher education. At the meeting in 
question, a report covering procedures for accrediting 
Catholic high schools had been presented. The report was 
tabled without much discussion. Shortly thereafter the initi- 
ative in accrediting passed over into the hands of public 
school officials. The State departments of education and 
regional associations soon developed effective techniques. 
Fortunately, the principles established by the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards dissipated all of the 
fears we entertained at an earlier date that our schools 
would be dominated by the State and tainted with secular- 
ism. 

In no section of the country do Catholic high schools en- 
joy the fortunate position they occupy in the region covered 
by the Middle States Association. Due to the fact that so 
many Catholic secondary schools are accredited by this 
Association, it is possible to exercise great influence in de- 
termining its policies. Do we realize fully just how much 
influence we enjoy? Are we doing as much as we should in 
shaping the thinking of secular educators? Do they display 
proper sympathy in examining the results of Catholic edu- 
cation? Are we checking the personnel of committees 


* Address delivered at the Sixth Annual Meeting of the Middle 
Atlantic States Unit, Cardinal Hayes Memorial High School, New 
York, N. Y., January 2, 1942. 
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assigned to survey our schools under the auspices of the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards? For 
instance, how much is done to let secular educators know 
in detail just what this regional unit of the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association is doing for Catholic secondary 
education? Do we make a distinct effort to release reports 
in secular educational journals? Are we still thinking in 
terms of each school operating as an independent unit or 
are we beginning to think in terms of cooperative projects? 

You will not begrudge me the right to take a look over 
my shoulder so as to make a hasty survey of some of the 
things we have accomplished in the past twenty years. We 
have engaged in high finance in building a network of 
high schools across America. With each succeeding year, 
the units have become larger. Very efficient techniques 
have been developed for fund raising. The ways of caring 
for current expenditures defy description. Budgets seem 
to be enjoying good standing at last. One of the accom- 
plishments recorded has been our solution of the problem 
of coeducation. We have been able to a certain extent to 
care for the shortage of teaching personnel. In doing so, 
we have reshaped the thinking and the programs of col- 
leges and universities training teachers and principals for 
Catholic high schools. In satisfying requirements for cer- 
tificates of various kinds and at different levels, we have 
developed a certain type of mentality which enables an in- 
dividual to combine credits in a manner which even an 
artist working on a mosaic would envy. We have given 
new life to the Secondary School Department of the N. C. 
E. A. so that it is now functioning on a high plane. We have 
Catholicized accreditation procedures: Religious instruc- 
tion is becoming highly effectual. We are training in belief 
and conduct. Our training of the mind is surrounded and 
colored by Catholic principles and practice. We have even 
been able to get Sisters from ten to fifteen different religious 
communities to serve as teachers in a central Catholic high 
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school in harmony and peace. We have a record to be 
proud of and standards to uphold. 

Much remains to be done, however, before we can feel 
reasonably sure of the future. We know very little about 
guidance programs in Catholic high schools. How many 
of us are able to say that the programs we have established 
are effective? It would be interesting to call for a showing 
of hands to determine how many have records indicating 
how successful their graduates have been in college. Have 
we done as much as we should in providing vocational train- 
ing for students? Are we expecting to do it under our own 
roof or are we trying to take advantage of facilities avail- 
able under public auspices? How successful have our stu- 
dents been in founding homes and in taking part in Catholic 
affairs? How many of our students are now active in the 
professions, the religious life, the civil service, or business? 
We are not in a position to know what course of action to 
take unless we have ready information at our disposal. We 
must secure such data in order to be able to chart our future 
course. We should sponsor cooperative research projects. 

Most of us have unfulfilled ambitions. Every time I enter 
a high school, no matter what the purpose of the visit hap- 
pens to be, I am conscious of life’s chief dissatisfaction. I 
have always wanted to be a high school principal. Now I 
know that such an ambition is only another lost hope. Only 
a genius would attempt to serve in two administrative ca- 
pacities after he has passed the age of 45. The other day, 
while purchasing some Christmas presents, a sign caught 
my eye. It read as follows: “A genius is a man who makes 
money faster than his family can spend it.” I know very 
well that I am not a genius. 

Why did I want to become a high school principal? Be- 
cause one of the greatest characters I have ever known 
served in that capacity. He entered my life at a critical 
period. I am on this platform today because he provided 
proper guidance when it was needed. A scholar, a gentle- 
man, and a devout leader, he exemplified the best traits of 
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man or teacher. How he could inspire us in assemblies! 
With what deep feeling he read the 22nd Psalm: 


“He hath brought me up, on the water of refreshment: 
He hath converted my soul. 
He hath led me on the paths of justice, for His own 
name’s sake. 
For though I should walk in the midst of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evils, for Thou art with me.” 


So much did he affect my thinking in later life that I special- 
ized in secondary education while working for the doctorate. 
The title of my dissertation was “The Catholic High School 
Principal.” In his words and actions this man typified the 
sterling traits we expect to find in the high school teacher 
or principal; yet he was not of our faith. He was a Uni- 
tarian. Yes, my friends, it is true that I attended a large 
public high school. Catholic schools were not available in 
my section of the country. 

Some years ago, it was my good fortune to stand beside 
the hospital bed of a Catholic educator who was just rally- 
ing from a serious operation. As he emerged from the 
ether, I heard him say some things which have never left 
my mind. After calling his wife’s name repeatedly and 
being assured that she was by his side, he gave voice to the 
thoughts that were uppermost in his mind before he went 
under the anaesthetic. They ran something like this: There 
is a great work still to be done. I must come back. We are 
only at the beginning. Oh, if they could only see that with- 
out Catholic education the Church would not survive for a 
generation in America. . . . At last I lifted my eyes to his 
wife’s face and she answered the question which she saw on 
my lips. “It is true; there is only one thing that I have ever 
been jealous of: Catholic education. He has given his life 
to it.” 

I have cited the two foregoing cases to show how seri- 
ously we must approach the great task which lies before us. 
Here we have the high school principal, not of our faith, 
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who considered the welfare of an immigrant boy as of suffi- 
cient importance to merit his own personal attention and 
guidance. We hear the sturdy declaration of faith of a 
Catholic lay educator. What should we expect from those 
who have consecrated themselves to the high cause of Cath- 
olic education? Though the responsibility is great, there is 
no reason to suppose that the future will find you wanting. 
Through humility, work, faith, courage, patience, and 
prayer, the future will be yours. Guarantee the future of 
our Catholic adolescents and the Church is safe. Catholic 
hands, minds, and hearts constitute the safest bulwark in 
days of disbelief. Every Catholic high school graduate is 
a potential Knight of the Cross. 


In the field of education, we should always take care to dis- 
tinguish between fashions and trends. It is fashionable at 
the moment to think in terms of the Activity Program. It 
is doubtful if the extreme form of the Activity Program 
will ever become firmly established in American education. 


At this very hour, there is a constant trend toward estab- 
lishing social studies as the core of the curriculum. It has 
been gaining slow momentum in American education during 
the past fifteen years. It is a natural byproduct of experi- 
mentalism and the outcome of a belief that the school should 
only train for here and now. Need we point out how seri- 
ously our program will be affected if State courses, examina- 
tions, or prescriptions should sanction principles or subject- 
matter which run counter to Catholic teachings? Some 
strange animals are running loose in the field of education. 
None is quite so pitiful as the anthropologist, biologist, or 
sociologist who poses as a philosopher or a theologian; but 
it is difficult to conceive of any other tinker turned scientist 
who is capable of doing more damage. The spectre of State 
dominance and disservice moves amongst the hazy pro- 
posals which haunt the vague minds of some of our frontier 
educators. Most of the fifth columnists of American educa- 
tion are active in the field of the social studies. It is sig- 
nificant that many of the recent papal encyclicals deal with 
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issues commonly discussed in Social Science courses. Almost 
any topic you select has moral implications. We must be 
vigilant in checking new proposals in this area of instruction. 
The future harbors real dangers. 

No matter how great the desire or the demand for change, 
the Catholic educator must face reality and provide instruc- 
tion in those subjects which generate in youth a recognition 
of the dignity of human personality, which show that the 
State is both the creature and the servant of the individual, 
which emphasize the cardinal principle that there must be 
certain levels of discipline—compulsory, personal, social, 
supernatural, which explain the relationship which exists 
between man and God. The principle of permanence in edu- 
cation justifies this stand. Today, unfortunately, the prin- 
ciple of change dominates the organization of the entire 
curriculum. The folly of such a policy is evident when we 
consider the manifold changes which occur in a decade or a 
year. All social changes should not be reflected at once in 
the school curriculum, since they should first prove their 
worth for the betterment of social living. The principle of 
permanence in education serves as a safeguard and guar- 
antees that certain elements which work for the perfection 
of man’s nature will always remain the core of the cur- 
riculum. 


We know that in Catholic circles we are constantly urged 
to think in terms of the education of the whole man. Such 
emphasis is necessary. The teacher education program of 
today gives a large place to courses in Psychology as a means 
of promoting a better understanding of students and their 
needs. This genuine concern with problems of personality 
is a hopeful sign. It is unfortunate, however, that the pro- 
gram places such a premium on experimentation. The ex- 
perimental approach is used almost exclusively. There is 
too much talk about “fan eagerness to abide by the evidence 
regarding the consequences of particular courses of action.” 
It is about time for experimental psychology to be relegated 
to the subordinate place that it merits inte the whole scheme 
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of teacher education. The current recognition is but an- 
other indication of our devotion to particulars, our tendency 
to haggle over the results of brass instrument experiments 
in a psychological laboratory when we should be concerned 
with the principles of a psychology dealing with man in his 
totality. The day of the sub-divided man in education must 
pass if we are to preserve our sanity. Even in the best of 
our high schools there is a tendency to think of the student 
as a sub-divided individual. Specialization is largely respon- 
sible. Each teacher wants to stake out his own section of 
the student’s abilities and is not greatly concerned whether 
his claim handicaps the program of a co-worker who is also 
interested in developing other phases of the student’s per- 
sonality. My experience as an administrator leads me to 
believe that it is vitally important to have some one to tie 
the loose ends together, to promote coordination and co- 
operation, and to protect the student body from counseling 
which may do more harm than good. Guidance is only part 
of the school program and in public school circles there is a 
deplorable tendency to overemphasize its possible contri- 
butions. We must be cautious and retain our sense of values. 


We are so much in contact with those who believe in and 
teach a secularistic philosophy that we must be constantly 
on our guard, ready at all times to reiterate even to the point 
of vexation, that Catholic philosophy of education is the 
philosophy of the supernatural, that the secular educator is 
opposed to everything for which Catholic education stands. 
What I have said this morning has been said a thousand 
times before, and unquestionably has been presented in 
much better fashion; but it is our high duty to recall oc- 
casionally that our philosophy of education has not only a 
sound philosophical but a decidedly positive theological 
basis. We know from scholastic philosophy that each of our 
students is possessed of body and soul, intellect and free 
will, and that each child is prone to follow the dictates of a 
clouded intellect and a weakened will unless we develop in 
each individual soul the supernatural life communicated by 
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Christ. The Fall is for us a tremendous reality. We take 
human beings as we find them. We are realists. We call 
things by their right names. But we also know through 
revelation that the fruits of the Incarnation have given us 
the means to restore our students to the supernatural plane. 
We know that as teachers we are failures unless we can 
bring into play the grace of God in trying to form other 
Christs. Religious instruction, the Sacraments, the reli- 
gious atmosphere of our schools, the example of our Broth- 
ers and Sisters make it possible for the Catholic educator to 
achieve his goal. Discipline, respect for authority, mercy, 
tolerance, justice, and charity find full play in the Catholic 
school. Our Catholic students not only hear the precept but 
witness its practice, for every teacher views every student as 
a distinct personality, a brother of Christ. The gift of 
knowledge of the Holy Ghost teaches us to make use of all 
visible beings as steps by which to ascend to God. This 
lively sense of responsibility on the part of the teacher leaves 
no room for the pessimism of secularism; it opens up a vista 
of unselfish service in the shadow of the Hand of God, with 
the promise of a reward which defies description at the 
journey’s end. 


It is difficult for most of us to realize the seriousness of 
the present crisis. We are quite aware that it is national 
and international in character. Most of us feel somewhat 
like a friend of mine, a priest with a gifted pen, who has re- 
frained from publishing anything during the past two years. 
When I asked him why he had put his pen aside, he said 
without hesitation, “I cannot figure things out any more. 
There are too many elements which cannot be evaluated and 
events of importance are occurring so quickly that it is im- 
possible to grasp their full significance. I am devoting my 
time to meditation and prayer. Some day soon I hope to 
write again.” But we are face to face with the problems of 
the student, the problems of the teacher, the problems of the 
administrator. We must combine action with contempla- 
tion. We must in every sense of the word be active con- 
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templatives. All of us must do what we can in our own 
small way to solve the problems which Christianity faces in 
our generation. We should try to grasp the full meaning 
of that telling sentence in a recent statement of the Hier- 
archy on the “Crisis of Christianity.” The opening sentence 
of the Bishops’ statement is “Christianity faces today its 
most serious crisis since the Church came out of the cata- 
combs.” 

A few nights ago, while working on the copy for a revised 
edition of a dictionary in wide use in the elementary school, 
I had occasion to check on an entry which gives us some in- 
dication of how fast the world is changing. The first edition 
of the dictionary was published in 1935. It did not carry the 
German word for leader, known to all of us through our 
readings in the daily press as “fuehrer.” Who would have 
had the courage or the vision to have said six years ago that 
this soothsayer would be considered the greatest menace to 
our civilization in one thousand years? What he represents 
is only an idea in action. We are engaged in a war of ideas. 
There are those who would deny God, defy the state, under- 
mine objective morality, destroy Christian culture and reject 
the rights of humanity and the dignity of every human 
being. Do not think for a moment that the close of the 
present war will bring us peace. It is my belief that the 
situation will be more critical than ever. For one thing, it 
will be more difficult than ever before to tell who are the 
enemies of the Church. 

How many of us realize that America is the great hope of 
the Church? Not so many years ago, the continent of 
Europe furnished resources and personnel for our mission- 
ary programs which quickly blanketed the globe. Where 
can the Church secure today the economic resources she 
must have at her disposal in order to carry on her divine 
mission? Many other changes brought about by chaotic 
world conditions will occur to you at once. It seems to me 
that the great contribution we can make at the moment is 
to renew in our charges that love of God and country which 
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is our only hope in this hour of crisis. Most of us are of 
immigrant stock. Some of us were born in countries which 
now feel the heel of the conqueror. Why did our ancestors 
come to this country? They came to secure economic reli- 
gious, social, or political advantages. As their descendants, 
it is our duty to pass on the torch which they have kept 
alight in this land of liberty. We must never let our faith 
in God or America be shaken. We must have a sublime trust 
in the future. Loyalty, labor, faith, prayer, and hope are 
words that count for a great deal in these days of trial. Let 
us serve in the front lines by proxy. If we can only com- 
municate to our charges that ardent love of freedom, that 
supreme willingness to sacrifice, that undying faith in God 
and country, there is no question as to what the outcome will 
be. We can see the road opening before us, leading us to 
the day when even the pagan will admit that the inspiration 
of the discipline of the Cross cannot be ignored. Let us 
through our charges pour out the last full measure of devo- 
tion, so that free men may once more work His will in peace. 


Let us strive for a just peace. In that sense the future is 
ours! 


“Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall 
be called Children of God.” 





YOUTH AND THE HOME* 


SISTER ROSE MAUREEN, §&.L. 


To give an inspirational talk to a general audience on the 
subject of Youth and the Home would be an easy task. But 
to present a practical discussion of the same topic before a 
group of educators, interested in how the relationship of 
Youth and the Home affects them, is a more difficult prob- 
lem, a problem to which is offered a triangular solution. 
First angle—a statement of the ideal relationships of Youth 
and the Home; second angle—an examination of the actual 
facts as revealed in an extensive study of the youth in Mary- 
land, made by Howard M. Bell, for the American Youth 
Commission, and of a more limited study of the youth in a 
Catholic parish, made by Brother Augustine McCaffrey; 
third angle—a consideration of what we, in our capacity as 
secondary school teachers, can do to bring about the realiza- 
tion of the ideal. 

The family is a natural society in which the majority of 
men spend their lives; it is a force, therefore, exerting per- 
manent influence on its members. A certain infidel before 
his conversion made the following admission, “We have only 
one object in view—to de-christianize the family. We are 
willing to let Catholics have their churches, chapels, and 
cathedrals; we are satisfied to have the family. If we gain 
the family, our victory over the Church is assured.” 

Reverend Doctor George Johnson emphasized the same 
fact when he said: “If a nation is to have any spirit and 
cohesiveness at all, it is because it is fundamentally an ag- 
gregation of families. Destroy the family and you under- 
mine the basis of national solidarity. Family life, healthy, 
secure, and noble, is our first responsibility as a nation.” 

There seems no cause for alarm in youth’s own attitude 
toward the preservation of this family life. The Maryland 


* Address delivered at the Fourth Annual Meeting of the Southern 
Regional Unit, Louisville, Ky., December 5, 1941. 
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data show only three per cent of the single youth now living 
at home expressing a preference for living away from home. 
Only eight per cent of all youth interviewed said they had no 
desire eventually to have children. Therefore, Mr. Bell con- 
cludes, “Between this expressed satisfaction with the par- 
ental home and this apparent enthusiasm for homes of their 
own, the continued existence of the family as the fundamen- 
tal social unit seems reasonably well assured.” 

The majority of the boys and girls who are in our class- 
rooms today will be founding families within a few years. 
What kind of families will they be? Pope Pius XI, in his 
encyclical on “Christian Marriage,” says: “The basis of a 
happy wedlock and the ruin of an unhappy one is prepared 
and set in the souls of the boys and girls during the period 
of childhood and adolescence.” 

Is not this a challenge to a more earnest effort on our part 
toward character education? 

And now we come to the consideration of the ideal Chris- 
tian home which we would like to see our boys and girls 
establish. Let us examine it in its spiritual life. 

It is of course a Catholic home, in which the union has 
been consecrated at the altar. But, what are the chances of 
this? The figures given in Brother Augustine’s survey would 
make them about fifty-fifty. Of the youth interviewed who 
had steady friends of the other sex, in half the cases the 
friend was non-Catholic. Twenty per cent of youth in the 
parish indicated that they would marry a non-Catholic with- 
out obtaining the necessary dispensation. Another twenty 
per cent said they would not marry a non-Catholic at all, and 
the remaining sixty per cent maintained that they would 
insist that the Church conditions be fulfilled. 

Giving our students the teaching of the Church on the 
matter of mixed marriages is not a sufficient deterrent. We 
must rather do something to bring together our Catholic 
youth. We must encourage their joining parish clubs, and 
we must train them in leadership so that they can contribute 
their share to the success of such clubs. 
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The model home is built upon a foundation of faith. Every 
child in it represents an immortal soul entrusted to the care 
of father and mother. The contact of family life is estab- 
lished from the moment of the child’s birth. Through in- 
fancy and early childhood physical habits and moral traits 
develop in the family environment and are colored by it. 
Consequently, personal example is one of the most important 
elements of the well-ordered Christian family. More com- 
pletely and profoundly than any other influence, contact of 
family life affects the feelings and mind of the child. To the 
young, parents are wonderful—so wise, so strong, so skilled 
in doing the things they are yet unable to do. How careful, 
therefore, parents should be to practice right conduct them- 
selves and to bulid up good habits in their children. 

Am I only philosophizing? Or is there really something 
that we, teachers, can do to realize such an ideal? We have 
two approaches. We can glorify the home in the minds of 
our girls and boys, insisting on their dignity and responsi- 
bility as homemakers; but they are young and do not see 
with the eyes of experience. Our better approach, therefore, 
is through our Mothers’ Clubs and similar organizations. 
The younger mothers, especially, would appreciate a well- 
planned program, outlining the responsibilities of parent- 
hood, homemaking and child training, because they ac- 
knowledge frankly that they feel wholly unprepared for 
their profession of motherhood.. One mother, who has bene- 
fited by such a program, confesses: “I never thought ser- 
iously of good example and good habits until I joined the 
Mothers’ Club. Now I am so much more careful of my tone 
of voice, my habits, my language. I wish I had known how 
important good example is in training children, when my 
children were babies.” 

If such is true of example in general, it is particularly true 
of example in regard to religious habits, finds Brother Au- 
gustine. Youth are great imitators of their elders in reli- 
gious and moral practices. If we are prone to blame youth 
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for their standards, let us ask ourselves when they derived 
those standards. 

But we turn now to the intellectual aspects of our model 
home. We presuppose a mother and father who know the 
twofold object of their marriage. They realize that it is 
their privilege and duty to form those little personalities, 
to mold those plastic characters. They believe, with the late 
Sir James Barrie, that ‘‘the poor proud homes ye come out 
of are Scotland’s greatest and mightiest university.” 

That is our ideal, yes, but what are the facts? You and I 
know that in the majority of the youth with whom we deal, 
these sound character traits are deplorably lacking. The 
United States Army is finding them lacking in the drafted 
youth. In the survey made by Brother Augustine we find 
that personality difficulties are among the frequently en- 
countered problems youth face. Many referred to such diffi- 
culties as moodiness, loneliness, being too easily discouraged, 
and having a feeling of inferiority. 

If the home, as evidences show, has failed to produce 
stable characters, are we then to agree with the so-called 
progressive educators who hold that the problem of raising 
the nation’s children in the right way becomes now the pre- 
rogative of the schools? In an article on “Youth and the 
American Home” in Education for May, 1941, Mr. Tyrus 
Hillway declares that this is not the solution. “This,” he 
says, “is just the conclusion that was reached in the schools 
of Soviet Russia and National Socialistic Germany. They, 
too, discovered that the best place for the child is the class- 
room, not the home.” 

He then adds, “Our school system is an achievement in 
which we may take real pride. We must not, however, ex- 
pect it to take the place of mother and father.” Catholic 
opinion on this question does not differ from Mr. Hillway’s. 

We have said that the Church frowns upon educators who 
would attempt to take the place of the home. In no respect 
is this more true than in the imparting of knowledge of the 
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mysteries of life. The Church is most reluctant to let “out- 
siders” teach sex. 

Yet judging from the statistics available, seventy per cent 
of youth get most of their sex knowledge from other sources 
than from parents or relatives. As stated by one, “I got it 
out in the street.””’ And another—‘“I’ve had a car since I was 
sixteen, so you know what that is.” Still another—“From 
the gang I hang with.” 

Here again our clear duty is to do what we can to train 
parents to teach purity. Many do not do it because they do 
not know the proper approach. We can recommend to them 
sound Catholic books, such as, Father Bruckner’s useful 
publication, “How to Give Sex Instruction,” in which they 
will be made to realize that such training must start with 
infancy. 

This thought leads us naturally to a consideration of the 
attitudes which should influence the social life in a model 
Christian home. It is there that the child should learn the 
true meaning of love. The parents’ love for each other will 
be instinctively felt by the child. He will feel their love for 
him in their affection and care for him, but he will find that 
this love does not deter from justice and from essential dis- 
cipline. At home, in the midst of brothers and sisters, he 
will early learn that spirit of sacrifice, of mutual give and 
take, which is so fundamental to his social relations through- 
out life. 

But how many modern homes are like this? The Mary- 
land survey states that 7.3 per cent of the youth living in 
cities were subject to the effects of homes broken by separa- 
tion, divorce, or desertion. According to the survey there 
seems to be almost no difference between homes of Protes- 
tant and Catholic backgrounds in the extent of broken 
homes. The real difference is found among parents of 
mixed affiliations or of no affiliation at all; the proportion 
of divorces among the latter being more than twice as great. 

The logical conclusion, then, is that religion is a funda- 
mental issue in the preservation of the home, and in so far 
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as we can lead our youth and their parents to a better under- 
standing, and a deeper love of their religion, so much have 
we contributed to the social well-being of the family. 

Ordinarily, we are powerless to remedy conditions in 
broken homes, but often we can, by careful guidance, lead 
the thinking youth, who is a product of such a home, to a 
desire to do a better job of it when he establishes his own 
home. 

Divorce, however, is not the only modern influence that 
is eating out the heart of the family. Doctor Johnson tells us 
that the home is rapidly losing its character as a social cen- 
ter. People go away from the home today for everything 
save food and rest. Youth seeks entertainment in the 
movies, the dance halls, the athletic fields, to say nothing of 
the street corner and the pool room. Married women are 
employed outside the home in ever increasing numbers, and 
the feeling of responsibility for the children on the part of 
the parents is alarmingly on the wane. 

A depressing picture but not a hopeless one. Again, our 
opportunity is with our students and our program of adult 
education. Let us encourage the development of home as a 
social center, as the place to learn pleasant things like card 
playing and dancing. The gambling instinct is released, but 
controlled in simple home games and they are a method of 
real fun. The parents should be the first dancing partners 
of their children. Friends should be brought in to practice. 
Thus many of the aforesaid evils might be averted. 

The consideration of the employment of married women 
introduces another factor, namely, the economic, into our 
discussion of Youth and the Home. That a reasonable 
amount of economic security is not only desirable, but even 
necessary was recognized by Pope Pius XI who states: 
“Since it is no rare thing to find that the perfect observance 
of God’s commands and conjugal integrity encounter diffi- 
culties because the married parties are oppressed by strait- 
ened circumstances, their necessities must be relieved as far 
as possible.” 

However, emphasis should be placed on the word reason- 
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able—a reasonable amount of security. Emerson Hynes, in 
an article entitled “On Considering My Generation,” sums 
up the situation thus: “Our generation is growing old with- 
out ever having been young. The pursuit of security has 
become a sort of religion. We are primarily interested in 
getting jobs. Our parents and schools must bear much of 
the responsibility for the spirit of materialism that has 
affected us all.” 

Materialism is the basis of all the evils which threaten 
society. Why is the practice of birth control gaining in 
popularity? Because the material minded parents either 
want no children, in order that they may have more of the 
material for themselves, or they want only one on whom 
they can shower all the “good things” of this life. Recently, 
at a child’s party, this fact was brought out forcibly. A little 
seven year old girl was given a surprise party by her par- 
ents. Attired in a formal, new for the occasion, she received 
her little guests who also wore formals. Each one pre- 
sented an expensive present but the outstanding gift was a 
diamond ring from her mother and father. She already had 
an expensive wrist watch. Will it not be a miracle if this 
child does not grow up “material minded?” Yet, this is but 
one example. The days are full of them. Yes, and we have 
come to accept them as a matter of course. 

The time is ripe for the pendulum to swing from the 
material to the spiritual. On every side we find speakers 
beginning to mention spiritual values, spiritual prepared- 
ness for war, etc. and though their understanding of the 
word “spiritual” may differ from ours, still their attitude is 
a hopeful one. Now is our opportunity to sow in the hearts 
of our youthful charges the seeds of right values and right 
principles which will grow in the favorable conditions which 
seem imminent, and which will make them leaders in the 
spiritual reform which many anticipate. Let them re-estab- 
lish the prestige of the family, for, as Mr. Hillway says: 
“The key to our salvation is not a paternalistic and protec- 
tive governing group; it is the rehabilitation of the most 
fundamental force in the republic—our American home.” 
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TEACHING RELIGION AS A WAR EFFORT* 


LIEUT. EUGENE A. LAMB, S.M., CHAPLAIN, U. S. ARMY 


What I have to offer you on this question of high school 
preparation for army life is the result of the observations of 
several army chaplains, the opinions of quite a number of 
officers and non-commissioned officers as well as of men, and 
some observations from my own rather limited experience in 
the army. 

I think it cannot be too strongly stressed that religion 
should not be used as a whip to stir up the war effort. That 
would be deplorable, and will be more deplorable in the 
years to come when this present fuss has quieted down. On 
the other hand the war is something that will naturally 
arouse interest in religion, and will make the need of religion 
and our dependence on God more and more apparent. Now 
I do not mean to minimize the war effort, but I do not think 


using religion as a whip, or a prop for the war is either 
moral or effective. I do think that by using the war to show 
the importance and need of our religious education and then 
intensifying our efforts in our work in our high schools, the 
nation will be benefitted and our philosophy will not be 
violated. 


At present, army life is the vocation of American youth 
and manpower. To many far-seeing men it will probably 
remain so in succeeding generations. Preparation for it is 
something that in most high schools has been completely 
overlooked. Since army life is a particularly critical time 
. for our youth, and since our work is primarily saving souls, 
making good citizens of heaven by making them good citi- 
zens of the nation, it follows that whatever program or plan 
of action that will prepare the boy for his army life, that 
will safeguard him from the dangers and enable him to 
profit by all the favorable opportunities offered by the army, 


* Address delivered at the Fifth Annual Meeting of the Central 
Regional Unit, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill., March 24, 1942. 
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should be considered and taken up by our Catholic high 
schools. 


We can get a better view of this problem if we first see 
what our schools are doing now to prepare the boy for the 
army and then see what improvements can be made. 


I believe that our Catholic schools are doing a very good 
job in preparing the boys for the army life. They are even 
doing a superior job from every point of view—physically, 
mentally, and morally. 

The figures that I use are not exact figures; they are not 
the finished product of the statistician’s art. These figures 
can be disputed, argued about, but they can give you a gen- 
eral idea of the picture as a whole. Thus when we talk about 
Catholics in the army, we do not know how many of them 
went to a Catholic school, but we presume that since most 
of them have the Catholic sense, they had at least some Cath- 
olic training and schooling, for this Catholic sense is not the 
fruit of sectarian or non-sectarian schools, nor is it found 
in the adult convert of the six-instruction type. 

Now what about the Catholics in the army today? They 
have been subjected to our training. They are our products. 
How have we trained them to meet life in the army? 

From a physical point of view. The Catholic population 
of the country is about 16 per cent of the total population; 
whereas the percentage of the army that is Catholic is over 
30 per cent. While other reasons may be alleged for this 
proportion, I think it can be safely hazarded that the Cath- 
olic stock is physically superior. It would not be fair to pre- 
sume that more non-Catholics have sought deferment for 
other reasons than health. 

From a mental point of view, I have this interesting fact: 
a list of boys who proved to be of superior calibre in certain 
qualification and aptitude tests was checked with the hos- 
pital list of the camp, from which list it was possible to de- 
termine the religion of the boys. Some 60 per cent of these 
superior students were found to be Catholics. 

From a moral point of view. According to the opinion of 
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quite a number of officers and non-commissioned officers, 
Catholics are definitely superior in honesty and language, 
in purity and moral integrity. They accept responsibility, 
they show more ambition and more of a heads-up attitude. 
Of all the cases in the venereal disease wards of the post 
hospital only two are Catholics, and these had never received 
any instruction in their Faith at all. This superiority from 
amoral viewpoint is, I believe, due to the fact that Catholics 
from their childhood have been trained to do hard things. 
No matter how savory a hamburger smells on Friday, they 
have been taught to say no. On Sunday morning they have 
been taught to drag themselves out of their deep sleep and 
from the music of Saturday night, and go out to worship 
their God at Mass. The constant dripping of Catholic 
thought and traditions that have been sprinkled on them for 
years by Sisters and Brothers have worn patterns in their 
character, and they are better suited to do hard things 
willingly. They have been taught to resist temptations. 
The beneficial results of that constant hammering, the incul- 
cation of Catholic doctrine, is showing itself in the fidelity 
of the Catholic boys to the obligations of their religion. And 
many of them were the objects of despair and prayer on the 
part of their teachers. In the period of five months from 
October to February, one chaplain reports 448 Easter duties. 
The chapels are very seldom entirely empty at any hour of 
the day. Visits to the Blessed Sacrament are numerous. 
One camp, at least, that I know of, has a Legion of Mary 
praesidiun composed of 12 sergeants, and the work they do 
is marvelous. The Way of the Cross is very popular. At 
any hour of the day in Lent, you may find a group of soldiers 
publicly saying the Stations, with one of the boys leading the 
prayers and passing from station to station. Holy Hours 
are always packed. One camp chaplain puts a radio on the 
communion rail at 10:15 on Sunday night and the boys 
listen to Fulton Sheen for half an hour and finish up the 
day with benediction. Noon day Masses during Lent were 
popular and well attended. One particular Sunday the 
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Commandant of the Post visited the chapels to see how the 
services were attended. He found every one of the eight 
Masses jam packed, with soldiers in the aisles, in the sanctu- 
ary, on the very altar platform, in the sacristies, looking in 
the windows; whereas seven non-Catholic chaplains that 
morning had only a sparse attendance. 


But we must not rest content with the fact that our sys- 
tem has been proven superior to other systems. We must 
strive for the maximum results that our system is capable of. 

Now what can our schools do to better prepare the boy 
for army life? What should the schools aim for? I hesitate 
to set this down as an aim, but I am going to do it anyway. 
It can be criticized as too negative, but I do believe it con- 
tains most of the positive aims of our philosophy of life. I 
think it can be used as a guage to measure the effectiveness 
of our system. It is this: to increase to the maximum the 
power of the young soldier to resist temptation. I believe 
most of the positive ideals can be found in that aim; a 
greater feeling of solidarity with Christ, membership in the 
Mystical Body, increase of sanctifying grace, cultivation of 
the soul. Those aims sound good and are good. But ex- 
perience of religious life, after years of religious and semi- 
nary formation, show that many of us never get out of the 
purgative way into the illuminative way. I feel that I never 
got out of it. It is my fault no doubt, because I failed to 
cooperate with grace. But the point is this, in religious life 
practically all occasions of sin are removed, and human 
nature being what it is, it is expecting quite a bit to think 
that our soldiers, without the training of the novitiate and 
the seminary, without the carefully guarded environment of 
religious life, are going to get in the illuminative way. Some 
do, I am glad to admit that. There is the story of the soldier 
penitent whose only accusation in the confessional was: 
“Five times I yawned while praying to my God.” For a 
weary, tired soldier, that is heroic virtue. 

The army is not exactly a pious association in the canoni- 
cal sense, nor is it an association of pious men. The men do 
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not enter it with the background of a novitiate or a semi- 
nary, nor are the occasions of sin removed. So I think sin- 
cerely that the proposition “to increase to the maximum 
the ability of our boys to resist temptation,” is a very good 
aim or standard. 


The big problem that faces American youth today is soft- 
ness, physical, intellectual, moral. The problem must be 
faced and conquered. 

The country needs harder bodies, more disciplined bodies, 
bodies that can answer the imperious demands of duty. This 
should be the work of parents, but we know that most of 
the obligations of the parents and the family have passed 
over to the school, and unless the school does it, it won’t be 
done. A program then that disciplines and hardens the 
body would seem to be appropriate in the schools. The 
drawback in participation in athletics is that if the lads do 
get into condition for a sport, they remain so only for the 
duration of that particular season. Manual labor, hard 
labor, boxing, wrestling, track—all are activities that 
harden and discipline the body. American youth is so soft 
today that very few high school lads, even football players, 
can last out three one minute rounds in the boxing ring. 

The country needs disciplined minds, minds that can apply 
themselves to serious work for an extended period of time. 
We must insist on study habits, on carefully done home 
work, on dropping the snap courses and taking up Latin 
and mathematics. If this war accomplishes one thing, it 
will have not been in vain—it will be a good war if it takes 
the schools from under the control of playground directors 
and turns them back into the hands of schoolmen. There 
is a need, too, of leaders—not intellectual individualists, 
but trained minds that can influence others, and any organ- 
ized group activity that fosters leadership and trains for it 
should be encouraged. 

The problem of softness manifests itself in a very definite 
way in the problem of sex. At least we can say that the 
sex problem is aggravated by this universal softness. The 
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sex problem arises this way. A soldier is taken from his 
home, from all familiar environment and friends. In the 
process, with the abandonment of his civilian clothes, he 
seems to abandon his own identity, although that is not 
entirely true. New life, new companions, new work, new 
habits. The language of his companions may be rougher in 
the new environment. Everything is strange, his superiors 
are rough and tough; not many kind words, not much sym- 
pathy shown to anybody. 

For untold centuries, men in similar positions sought 
relief, comfort, relaxation, sympathy, in drink and in loose 
women. The army knows this and takes a complacent atti- 
tude toward it; but to prevent a man from suffering the 
consequences of his folly, and ruining his body which is a 
good fighting machine, the army provides him with all pos- 
sible means to avoid the results. Besides the regular women 
of the trade there are others; there is the girl with the atti- 
tude that since the soldiers are sacrificing so much, she 
should do something too, and so is more inclined to grant 
liberties and privileges that she would never otherwise think 
of granting ; there’s the type of girl who thinks that a soldier 
is a good catch; if he does not come back, she collects the 
very substantial insurance; if he does come back, she can 
get a divorce. These things complicate the problem—it is 
expressed in a little verse that very well summarizes one 
report coming daily from the chaplains’ offices: “One 
soldier’s girl a day, gets in a family way.” 

Now that is the problem. Perhaps you see why I insist 
that our aim should be to increase to the maximum the 
power of the boy to resist temptation. And any and all 
means that accomplish that purpose should be encouraged 
and fostered; hard studies, hard games, hard manual labor, 
hard use of activities that develop leadership—and the most 
important thing of all—hard use of the sacraments, con- 
fession and communion, the food of angels. And don’t give 
them the wrong idea of angels—give them the correct Bibli- 
cal idea, that when angels appeared it was more often than 
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not to bring bad news to somebody. Like the one who 
wrestled with Jacob and crippled him for life; or the one 
who cast out the Canaanites, Amorites, and Hittites; the 
Seraphim who cleaned Isaias’ mouth with a red hot coal; or 
the angel who in one night killed 185,000 Assyrians. Why 
it took the Japs three months to capture that many English 
soldiers. That is more than Pal Joey, or Joseph Stalin, can 
kill in a week. That may give the boys a proper concept 
of the word angel in the expression, “Food of Angels.” 

This country needs strong men, with disciplined bodies, 
minds, and souls. It is our work to produce men like that, 
and this time of war is an opportunity to intensify our 
work; it is likewise very easy to point out to the world that 
in doing the work of God, we are best serving the interests 
of our country, that in making men of God, we are likewise 
making men of the Nation. 

We could likewise use a few angels. 
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